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Abstract 


This thesis is a Tamil to English translation of the first part of the Civahana 
Cittiyar, called the Parapakkam composed by Arunanti Civacariyar in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The Parapakkam contains three hundred and one 
verses written in viruttam style; it is an amplification and illustration of the 
Civahapapotam, the seminal and foundational work of Meykanfativar, which 
became the catalyst in the formation of the Saiva philosophical canon named 
after him — the Meykapta CattirahkaL The Parapakkam is a review and criticism 
of fourteen systems of religious philosophy, including Jaina and Buddhist 
schools. The arguments of Arunanti are framed from the standpoint of Saiva 
Siddhanta. The Cupakkam, which is not addressed in the thesis, is the second 
part of the Civahana Cittiyar; it elaborates on the basic tenets of Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. Besides providing the translation of the Parapakkam, the thesis 
analyzes the language and methods employed by Arunanti to establish the 
superiority of his school of Saiva Siddhanta over the competing schools with 
reference to the development of Indian polemical philosophy. 



Resume 


Cette these consiste dans la traduction, du tamoul a I’anglais, de la premiere 
partie du Civanana Cittiyar, nomme Parapakkam. Compose par Arunanti 
Civacariyar au milieu du XI lie siecle, le Parapakkam contient trois cent un 
versets ecrits dans le style viruttam. II reprend et elabore sur le Civahanapotam, 
travail fondamental de Meykanfatevar qui devint le catalyseur dans la formation 
du canon philosophique sivai'te et qui porte le nom de son auteur, Meykanta 
Cattirahkaj. Le Parapakkam est une analyse et un examen critique de quatorze 
systemes de philosophie religieuse, incluant les ecoles djai'nes et bouddhiques. 
Les arguments d’Arunanti y sont invoques du point de vue du Saiva Siddhanta. 
Le Cupakkam, qui n’est pas aborde dans cette these, constitue la deuxieme 
partie du Civahapa Cittiyar, il developpe les doctrines de base de la philosophie 
du Saiva Siddhanta. Outre la traduction de Parapakkam, la these fournit une 
analyse du langage et des methodes utilisees par Arunanti afin d’etablir la 
superiorite de son ecole du Saiva Siddhanta sur les ecoles concurrentes en ce 
qui a trait au developpement de la philosophie polemique indienne. 
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1.0 Introduction 

1.1 Overview 


This thesis is about Saiva Siddhanta (literally, it means the conclusion to which 
Saivism has arrived 1 ), a school of philosophy that belongs to the general 
sectarian tradition known as Saivism, a Hindu tradition that considers Siva to be 
the supreme deity or the absolute. The name Saiva Siddhanta is used to 
describe both a northern Kashmiri dualist Saiva school, whose scriptures and 
exegetical treatises written probably between the ninth and tenth centuries CE 
are exclusively in Sanskrit, and later, a school that was systematized in 
Tamilnadu and with many texts in Tamil from the twelfth century . 2 Today Saiva 
Siddhanta is the predominant Saiva school in Tamilnadu . 3 

An encyclopedic article defining Saiva Siddhanta might read as follows: Saiva 
Siddhanta recognizes three principles of reality namely, god or pati, the soul or 
pacu, and bond or pacam 4 Siva creates the world with the aid of the karmas of 
the souls. He is independent and conscious whereas the souls are dependent 
and the bonds are unconscious. Siva is omniscient, omnipotent, uncaused, pure, 
and formless. He assumes several forms to favor his devotees. Such forms also 
facilitate his followers to worship him as a formless god who can be meditated on 
and worshipped. His acts are five-fold, namely, creation, sustenance, dissolution, 
concealment or embodiment, and liberation of the individual souls . 5 He is the 


1 A Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Monier-Williams. s.v. "siddhantin" (p. 1216). 

2 SeeGONDA 1977:155. 

3 According to Rohan-A Dunuwila, "The success of the Siddhanta was due at least to three 
factors: political influence, personal sanctity, and theological learning; without them the Siddhanta 
would have either remained a minor religious sect or receded into oblivion." Without any 
references to substantiate this claim, the author states "The Siddhanta monasteries, in addition to 
being centers of spirituality, became social and charitable institutions which took care of the 
hungry, the sick, and the homeless." See Dunuwila 1985:35-36. 

4 The equivalent Sanskrit terms are pati, pasu, and pasa. 

5 Pafaittal, kattal, alittal, maraittal, and arulal are the technical terms in Tamil for the "five- 
actions" ( aintokl ) attributed to Siva. This process is elegantly described by Arunanti Civacariyar. 

“akppu ilaippu arral akkam avvavar kanmam ellam kalittital nukaras ceytal kappatu kanma oppil 

telittital maiankai, ellam maraippu aruj ceyti tanum palippu ok pantam vTtu parttifin arule ellam. ” 
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efficient cause of the world, Catti, his conscious energy, is the instrumental 
cause, and Mayai is the material cause . 6 For a practitioner, Saiva Siddhanta 
spells out a specific path to realize god. The four steps are cariyai, kiriyai, yokam, 
and nanam i.e. carrying out mundane religious duties of worship {cariyai), 
performing religious rites {kiriyai), and contemplation on Siva {yokam ). 7 These 
three preparatory disciplines will facilitate the soul to receive the knowledge 
(nanam). As the root of bondage is anavamalam or ignorance, it has to be 
removed by the knowledge. Then the soul becomes completely free of impurities 
and attains perfection. Even after release, the soul may appear embodied for a 
while, due to the residue of karmas {piraratta karumam), but this in no way 
affects the soul’s perfection. Saiva Siddhanta also advocates the concept of 
cTvanm uttar {jTvanmukta ). 8 

The Saiva Siddhanta system suffers from neglect by early philosophers of 
Indian philosophy such as Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Surendranath Dasgupta, 
Jadunath Sinha, and Mysore Hiriyanna. Although the details are still murky, 
recent scholarship is providing more information. Little is also known about the 
early texts in the Tamil philosophical canon, in part because there is a 


Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 57. 

"Destruction {afittal) provides rest; creation {pafaittal) brings about the expiation of karma; 
preservation ( kattal ) causes enjoyment; obscuration {maraittal) causes the mellowing 
[diminishing] of impurities with the help of karma; bestowal of grace {arul,al) allows the soul to 
escape from bondage; all the functions of Siva are but his acts of grace." The equivalent terms for 
the "five-actions" ( pancakrtya ) in Sanskrit are srisfi, sthiti, samhara, tirobhava, and anugraha 
respectively. 

6 In a colorful verse in the Tirukkalirruppafiyar, the author describes Siva's use of Catti, his 
consort, as follows: "Just as human beings use their hands to carry out what they wish to do, Siva 
uses Catti to carry out whatever he wishes to do." Note the clever use of the words ( nam kai) 
which means "our hand" as well as the "young maiden." 

"nankaiyinai namanaittum ceytarpol nafanaittum 

nankaiyinai ceytaiikkum nayakanum. " Tirukkalirruppafiyar 78. 

7 The equivalent Sanskrit terms are carya, kriya, yoga, and jnana. 

8 JTvanmukti means “a state of liberation while alive and embodied.” Although several definitions 
are used, essentially it indicates a state of being liberated or saved (however defined) while still 
alive and in a physical, although possibly transformed body. See Johnson 2009:157. A 
JTvanmukta is a person who has attained the state of JTvanmukti. 
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pronounced paucity of English translations of Saiva Siddhanta literature . 9 I 
provided an analysis of the first two works of the philosophical cannon — the 
Tiruvuntiyar and the T irukkajirruppatiya r — for my MA thesis . 10 They were 
composed in the twelfth century by two different authors, both named Uyyavanta 
Tevanayanar . 11 I also provided an English translation of the Tirukkajirruppafiyar, 
which comprises one hundred quatrains of devotional songs written in medieval 
Tamil. I established the continuity of thought between the Tiruvuntiyar and the 
Tirukkaljrruppatiyar by mapping the verses of the latter onto the verses of the 
former. The Tirukkajirruppafiyar was not composed in isolation, but amplified 
what was revealed in the Tiruvuntiyar. 

Here in my PhD thesis, I discuss the fourth book of the canon, the Civanana 
Cittiyar (the “Fruition of Saiva knowledge”) by Arunanti Civacariyar and will show 
its amplification of the third book, the Civananapotam (the "Instruction in the 
Knowledge of Siva") by Meykanfatevar consisting of only twelve verses. With six 
hundred and twenty-eight verses, the Civanana Cittiyar is the largest of the 
fourteen books of the canon and is next to the Civananapotam in importance and 
authority. Because of the length of the Civanana Cittiyar and the fact that it has 
received little scholarly attention, my thesis will provide a translation, from 
medieval Tamil to English, and analysis of the section called Parapakkam, 
consisting of three hundred verses. In addition, I will provide a brief evaluation of 
the development of Indian polemical philosophy. 

The title Civanana Cittiyar can be roughly translated as the “Fruition of Saiva 
knowledge.” Arunanti coined it in the invocatory verses of his work where he 
traces his lineage and pays homage to his teachers. 


9 See section 1 .6 of the thesis for literature reviews of Saiva Siddhanta and the Civanana 
Cittiyar. 

10 Balasubramanian 2007 . 

11 The author of the Tiruvuntiyar was Uyyavanta Tevanayanar of Tiruvayalur and the author of 
the Tirukkaljrruppatiyar was Uyyavanta Tevanayanar of Tirukkatavur. Balasubramanian 
2007 : 17 . 
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1.2 Translation and Transliteration scheme 


1 . All proper names of the deities are in Romanized Sanskrit (Brahma, Siva, 
Visnu, etc.). 

2. All names of schools/philosophies are in Romanized Sanskrit (Saiva 
Siddhanta, Carvaka, Sarhkhya, etc.). 

3. References to Tamil treatises are in Romanized Tamil ( Civahana Cittiyar, 
Meykanta Cattirahkaj, etc.). 

4. References to Sanskrit treatises are in Romanized Sanskrit (Sad Darsana 
Samuccaya, Tsvarapratyabhijnakarika, etc.). 

5. Words such as god, first cause, and supreme being are not capitalized 

6. For several decades, Indologists have employed the classical transliteration 
scheme, which uses diacritical marks. For the Tamil transliteration, I have utilized 
one of those systems provided in the Tamil Lexicon (University of Madras, 1982, 
page Ixviii), as shown below. 


s\ 


§ 

FT 

2_ 

96TT 

6T 

6j 

s 

6£> 


6jj>6TT 


a 

a 

i 

T 

U 

0 

e 

§ 

ai 

0 

b 

au 

k 
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L 

6U0T 

9 

IB 

u 

ld 

LLI 

rr 

60 

eli 

yp 

6TT 

ID 

65T 

k 

ti 

c 

n 

t 

n 

t 

n 

P 

m 

y 

r 

1 

V 

i 

! 

r 

n 


8 

6ip 

6TO 

6rin 

<9^ 

j 

s 

S 

h 

ks 


7. For the Sanskrit transliteration, I have used the International Alphabet of 
Sanskrit Transliteration (IAST) scheme, the most popular academic standard for 
the Romanization of Sanskrit. IAST is the de facto standard used in printed 
publications, such as books and magazines; with the wider availability of Unicode 
fonts, electronic texts are increasingly using this convention as well. 
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3T 

3T: 
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a 

i 

T 
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0 

r 

r 

! 
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e 

ai 

0 

au 

aril 

ah 


T> 





ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 

ha 



’T 

T, 



*T 

pa 

pha 

ba 

bha 

ma 



T 



3T 


TT 

I 

ya 

ra 

la 

va 

sa 

sa 

sa 

ha 


TL 

ST 

?r 

la 

ksa 

jna 
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1 .3 Setting the stage: early northern and southern Saiva Siddhanta 


The first reference to the term 'Saiva Siddhanta' is in the Sanskrit Agamas , 12 also 
known as Tantras . 13 The Agamas are revered as authoritative revelation by all 


12 "I would like to repeat once more that the term 'Saiva Siddhanta' is used in the Agamas 
themselves to indicate the school of Saivism they belong to, and that there was already a long 
tradition of ['Saiva-] Siddhanta' (commonly referred to by this name by the Kashmir masters) in 
Sanskrit, before the Tamil school was born. Hence, the necessity to specify the school one is 
talking about by adding an adjective. The latter should not however be understood in a restrictive 
sense; we know that many a representative of the 'Tamil' school produced Sanskrit works as 
well." See Brunner 1986-92:260-261. 

13 While certain scholars consider the words “Agama” and “Tantra” to be synonymous without 
any individual distinction, other scholars consider them indicative of their North or South Indian 
origin, respectively. They use the word "Tantra" to represent the scriptures of the Sanskrit Saiva 
Siddhanta, and the word "Agama" to represent the scriptures of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta (see, 
for example: Davis 1991:9.; Johnson 2009:6.; Nandimath 2001:1.; Pandey 2006:11.; 
Woodroffe and Pandit 1984:3.). 

“Sometimes the name Tantra is replaced by Agama, Nigama, and Samhita, especially when the 
texts want to emphasize their affinity to the Vedas. There is a convention that Saiva Tantras or 
called Agamas, Vaisnava Tantras are called Sarhhitas, and Sakta Tantras are known as Tantras. 
But there is no regularity in these divisions” Gupta 2005:4019 (Encyclopedia of Religion). 

“...’Tantra’ is often scarcely distinguished from ‘Agama’. The Bhagavatapurana (4.24.62) 
alludes to people who are experienced in Veda as well as Tantra and the Sanskrit commentary 
by SrTdhara explains tantra by agama. In some older Tantric sources, the earlier literature of the 
school is referred to as ‘Agama’. Some Saiva Agamas must have been transmitted for some time 
in the North of India as Tantras...” See Goudriaan 1981:7. 

"On appelle agama un savoir transmis de maitre a disciple depuis des temps immemoriaux. Les 
termes tantra et samhita en sont des synonymes. Le meme texte peut etre cite avec I’une ou 
I’autre de ces trois denominations de genre..." Bhatt 2000:20. “From time immemorial, the 
knowledge transmitted from teacher to disciple is called the agama. The words tantra and 
samhita are its synonyms. The same text can be cited with any one of these three 
classifications...” (My translation). 

Dominic Goodall takes exceptions to such positions and argues why they are distinct and 
different from each other. Goodall considers such a distinction of using the word Tantra in the 
North Indian context and the word Agama in the South Indian context is unhelpful and not used in 
the primary texts. While commenting on the terminology of the twenty-eight Tantras, Goodall 
observes that there are as many as seven different names used to identify these works. 
Siddhanta, siddhantasastra, siddhantatantra, samhita, agama, jhana, and tantra are the seven 
different names used to describe the same genre of work. In his books, he has chosen to use 
consistently either Siddhanta or tantra. See Goodall 2004:xv. 

Goodall further states that, “It is my impression that even the colophons in South Indian 
manuscripts of South Indian redactions of Siddhantas almost invariably use the appellation tantra. 
That South Indian editors of works of the Saiva Siddhanta invariably speak of agamas does not 
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Saiva traditions . 14 Because they are considered to be originally revealed by Siva, 
they do not include the names of authors or dates . 15 Historically, they are 


stem entirely from a coy reluctance to refer to their scriptures with the now sullied term tantra: 
neo-Saiddhantikas writing in Tamil from at least the time of Arulnandi [s/c] (see, for example, the 
second verse of the Civananacittiyar) profess adherence to two classes of scripture: Vedas and 
Agamas, the latter being the texts recognized in their time as Siddhantas. The practice of these 
twentieth-century editors has served to reinforce the artificial distinction still erroneously 
supposed to exist between ‘South Indian Agamas’ and ‘North Indian Tantras.’” See Goodall 
1998:xxxvi-xxxix. 

Helene Brunner resonates with Goodall’s views. “There is perhaps no Indian school where the 
pair of concepts “knowledge” and “action” (jnana and kriya) is given such prominence as with the 
Saivas, especially in these branches of Saivism that are more or less directly based on the 
Agamas and go by the name of Southern and Northern Saivism. [...] It might be useful to remind 
our readers that these convenient appellations do not indicate the birthplace of the two schools, 
but the country where they finally took root.” Brunner 1992:1, 38. 

14 “Siva is the originator of the Agamic lore according to the Saivas. All available Agamas are in 
the form of conversation between Siva and ParvatT or Rsis. This points to the traditional belief that 
the Saivagamas are considered to be revelations and not translations.” See Nandimath 2001 :2. 

Many authors use the word Tantra to represent the scriptures of the Sanskrit Saiva Siddhanta, 
and the word Agama to represent the scriptures of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. Some authors use 
the terms interchangeably. See, for example: Davis 1991:9.; Johnson 2009:6.; Nandimath 
2001:1.; Pandey 2006:11.; Woodroffe and Pandit 1984:3. 

‘‘...’Tantra’ is often scarcely distinguished from Agama’. The Bhagavatapurana (4.24.62) 
alludes to people who are experienced in Veda as well as Tantra and the Sanskrit commentary 
by SrTdhara explains tantra by agama. In some older Tantric sources, the earlier literature of the 
school is referred to as Agama’. Some Saiva Agamas must have been transmitted for some time 
in the North of India as Tantras...” See Goudriaan 1981 :7. 

" On appelle agama un savoir transmis de maitre a disciple depuis des temps immemoriaux. 

Les termes tantra et samhita en sont des synonymes. Le meme texte peut etre cite avec I’une ou 
I’autre de ces trois denominations de genre..." Bhatt 2000:20. “From time immemorial, the 
knowledge transmitted from teacher to disciple is called the agama. The words tantra and 
samhita are its synonyms. The same text can be cited with any one of these three 
classifications...” (My translation). 

15 "Les Agama ne sont pas datables dans I’etat actuel de la recherche, mais on ne doit pas etre 
loin de la verite en admettant qu’ils furent ecrits entre le llleme et le Vlleme siecle de notre ere. 
Ces dates concernent les vingt-huit Agama dits fondamentaux (Mulagama), tout au moins leur 
premiere partie lorsqu’ils en ont deux." See Brunner 1975-76: 108. ["The Agamas cannot be 
dated at this time of the research, but we cannot be far from the truth if we admit that they were 
written between the third and the eighth century of our era. These dates concern the twenty-eight 
Agamas, known as “fundamental” (Mulagama), at least the first part when there are two [parts]]." 
(My translation). 

Brunner on Agamas: “It takes the form of a body of specific instructions, which the God first 
revealed to some chosen divine Beings, who handed them down to the men, via a series of 
intermediaries forming a kind of descending ladder. At the bottom of this ladder, the men receive 
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diverse in chronological composition and are also diverse in content. Some 
scholars date the Agamas from the seventh century CE 16 and others by their 
commentaries that are extant in manuscript form . 17 Still other scholars argue that 
some of the Agamas existed in Kashmir 18 between the sixth and ninth centuries, 
because scholars contributed scholastic commentaries on several of them during 


this teaching in the form of texts called Tantras or Agamas. These texts therefore have Siva as 
their author; and though their content has suffered the progressive simplification during the 
handing down process, to allow for the decreasing faculties of the recipients, it is assumed that 
they are composed of the very words of Siva and nothing else. The Agamas on that account are 
fully authoritative, as no other scripture (including the Vedas) could be. They are the present God 
makes to men to lead them toward salvation. For all the other ways, taught in various schools and 
supposedly salvific, or only blind alleys in the eyes of the Saivas, or at best roads to some 
paradises from where the soul necessarily will have to descend.” See Brunner 1992:5. 

16 There is a dispute among scholars over the dating of the Saiva Agamas and the associated 
ritual manuals called paddhati texts. While exact dating is a daunting task, there is evidence from 
external references suggesting that Agamas were existing before the tenth century in similar 
forms as we have them today. Some texts reflect historical redaction and reworking over a 
period. It is reasonable to date them from seventh to tenth centuries. See Koppedrayer 
1996:49. 

It is interesting that Schomerus, basing his view on several scholarly works, states: “So we can 
confidently claim that the beginning of the Agama literature goes back to a time before the birth of 
Christ." It appears to be a controversial call! See Schomerus 2000:8-10. 

17 For example, see Goodall’s analysis in dating the Parakhyatantra. Goodall 2004:xlviii-lviii. 

18 While there is a general consensus among scholars that the genesis of the Agamas could be 
traced to the Kashmir valley in the North of India, there are a few scholars who hold on to the 
view that the Agamas were native to the Tamil country which found their way to the North where 
they were translated into Sanskrit. According to Brunner,” there was already a long tradition of 
[Saiva -] Siddhanta (commonly referred to by this name by the Kashmir masters) in Sanskrit, 
before the Tamil school was born. Hence, the necessity to specify the school one is talking about 
by adding an adjective. The latter should not however be understood in a restricted sense: we 
know that many a representative of the 'Tamil' school produced Sanskrit works as well." Brunner 
could not have been more specific and categorical! (See Brunner 1986-92:260.) 

Suryanarayana Sastri makes some interesting observations about the alleged Dravidian origin 
of the Agamas. "One may remark, in passing, that the hypothesis of Tamil originals, while it is 
interesting, must remain barren in the absence of very much fuller material than we have, or can 
have, of a place long since washed off by the seas, and of the ancestors of a people long merged 
into, and brought up in the shadow of, an alien civilization. The etymological support, at any rate, 
would seem to be a broken reed: truths about ultimate things all more likely to be referred to a 
Being that revealed them than to a language from which they were borrowed; and the Agamas, it 
may be worthwhile to remember, constitute the teaching of the Lord himself to His devotees 
among gods and men, the expression denoting, as it certainly does, that which is come from the 
Lord, — a revelation in short, — not a translation." Sastri 1972:5. 
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this period. The Agamas also vary by content — for instance, most but by no 
means all, are made up of four sections, or padas, known as the knowledge path 
( jnanapada ), yoga path ( yogapada ), rites path ( kriyapada ), and religious 
observances path ( caryapada ). However, there are a number of differences . 19 

The Agamas recognize two types of schools: those belonging to the 
Mantramarga 20 and those to the Atimarga . 21 The school of Saiva Siddhanta 


19 Nandimath provides an excellent and exhaustive review of the four divisions. See Nandimath 
2001:37-64. 

According to Brunner's research, only four Mulagamas out of the twenty-eight and two 
Upagamas out of the two-hundred or so seem to distribute their teachings into the four traditional 
padas. In her conclusions, Brunner offers some interesting hypotheses for the lack of quadri- 
partition and how they could have been modified over time. The Jnanapada, the section on 
doctrine, sets forth the order of the world; the kriyapada, the section on ritual and worship, also 
outlines how one relates to that order. They complement each other in the knowledge that Siva’s 
order and action within that order are inseparable. The yogapada, the section that provides 
knowledge of the subtle body, is subordinate to the jnanapada ; the caryapada, the section on 
day-to-day conduct, is subordinate to the kriyapada. Not all Agamas follow the pattern and there 
are disputes among scholars because there is no clear line of demarcation between the 
caryapada and the kriyapada. See Brunner 1986-92:262-269. 

"The various Saiva Siddhanta authors differ on the precise demarcation between cariyai and 
kiriyai ; however, they agree on the point that kiriyai involves a formal, ritual component combined 
with an attitude of devotion." See Peterson 1989:45. 

The four padas clearly guide the aspirant by suggesting that, just as both "knowledge" and 
"ritual action" are essential parts of the Agamic texts, one seeking the Saiva knowledge within the 
world of Siva should apply one to know that world and should act judiciously and properly within 
it. However, not all Agamas assign the same importance to the learning "steps" in attaining 
liberation. Some Agamas such as the Ajitagama, assert that the aspirant could attain liberation 
solely through knowledge, whereas ritual worship provides only worldly results. By contrast, some 
other Agamas claim that ritual action is a necessary component to attain liberation. See Davis 
1992:107-109. 

There are several variations in philosophical positions and methods of worship and liturgy. 
Instead, the Agamas offer us a variegated, multiple body of Saiva thought. See Davis 1991:13- 
14. There is a diversity of teachings within the Agamas for the rules for rituals and worship; they 
present neither a single philosophically consistent doctrine, nor a universal unified liturgical 
system. 

20 According to Sanderson, a vast body of texts known as the Agamas and Tantras are revered 
as authoritative revelation in all traditions within the path of mantras ( Mantramarga ). Sanderson 
2007:242-248. 

21 “Atimarga is one of the two main branches of Saivism described in the Saiva Agamas or 
Tantras (the other being the mantramarga or ‘path of mantras’). The atimarga, which is entered 
on solely in order to attain liberation, is open only to ascetics. It has two divisions, the Pasupata, 
and the Lakula, itself a development from within the Pasupata tradition; both are concerned with 
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belongs to the Mantramarga. Alexis Sanderson reminds us that there are no 
historical records to determine unambiguously the lifespan, or even the 
presence, of Saiva Siddhanta in Kashmir. 22 Still, most scholars, including 
Sanderson himself, accept Kashmir as the likely place where early Saiva 
Siddhanta developed. 

Between the ninth and tenth centuries, the Saiva tradition of Mantramarga in 
Kashmir underwent a change by moving from scriptural anonymity to developing 
its own extensive body of exegetical literature. The metamorphosis resulted in 
two specific philosophical orientations, opposed to each other. 23 One, which 
eventually came to be known as the “Kashmiri schools,” 24 adopted a nondualistic 
path and accepted only the authority of the Agamas. Early thinkers were 
Vasugupta (circa 875-925 CE), Kallafa (circa 850-900 CE), and Somananda (9 th 
century CE?). Both Vasugupta and his protege Kallafa were vociferous 
opponents of the burgeoning dualistic system of Saiva Siddhanta. 

The other school of Saiva Siddhanta recognized the authority of both the 
Vedas and the Agamas 25 — and adopted the dualistic path. 26 Its doctrinal position 
was compatible with and followed the orthodox Brahmanic observances of caste 


Siva in his wild and terrible form of Rudra. See Johnson 2009:36. 

22 "The Saiva Siddhanta itself has preserved no records of its presence in Kashmir beyond 
Ramakantha the Elder, a contemporary of Somananda. We know that there was an already well- 
established tradition in Kashmir at that time, but we do not know how long it had been there. It 
based itself above all on the works of Sadyojyoti: Naresvaraparlksa, Moksakarika [s/'c], 
Paramoksanirasakarika, etc.): and it has been assumed that he too was Kashmiri, and that he 
lived shortly before Somananda. But there is no evidence that Kashmir was his home, and some 
[evidence exists] that he may be considerably older." Sanderson 1988:690. 

23 See Sanderson's description of the split in the Saiva traditions. Sanderson 1988:690-701. 

24 It included the schools of Trika and Krama. 

25 "It [Saiva Siddhanta] rests upon a twofold Scriptural authority, the Vedas and the Agamas, 
both of them true, both being the Word of the Lord, but not of equal value. The Vedas are more 
general, a common basis provided by Qiva for all religions; the Agamas are the more special, 
suitable for advanced believers and mature experience." See Carpenter 1 921 :359. 

26 The terms "dualism" and "nondualism" as used in the thesis needs some clarification. 
Although there are three ontological categories ( pati , pasu and pasa) in Saiva Siddhanta, many (if 
not all) authors label the Saiva Siddhanta school as a dualistic school. I follow the tradition. 
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purity. 27 Early authors included the father and son pair, Narayanakanfha (circa 
950-1025 CE) and Ramakanfha (circa 975-1050 CE?), along with Sadyojyotih 
(circa 890 CE) and SrTkantha (circa 850 CE). These early writers of the extant 
works of Saiva Siddhanta postulated the basic doctrines of the dualist school. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, the scene in Kashmir was dominated 
by Saiva Siddhanta dualistic exegesis, 28 but there was considerable exchange 
and competition with other schools. In fact, the very name Saiva Siddhanta 
speaks to the fact of competition, because it refers to “the settled conclusion or 
the final position of Saiva thought.” The implication is that other systems were 
compared and considered before concluding that Saiva Siddhanta was superior 
to them. If the system had developed in isolation without any challenge from 
other systems, the name would be meaningless. 

Later, the influence of Saiva Siddhanta waned in Kashmir. Abhinavagupta 
(circa 1014 CE) and Ksemaraja (circa 1040) 29 contributed to its final philosophic 
decline in that part of the country, a decline that was abetted by the Islamic 
invasions. Saiva Siddhanta 30 and other Saiva schools 31 spread across the 


27 The Siddhanta, Trika, and Krama were not the only major Saiva traditions in Kashmir. In 
addition, there was a cult of an esoteric form of Siva, identified as Svacchandabhairava, and his 
female consort. Indeed, it was this cult, which seems to have been the norm among the Saiva 
adherents of Kashmir from the early medieval period down to modern times. However, unlike the 
Siddhanta and the T rika, this cult was not the source of any distinct theological position. 

28 Whereas the Saiva Siddhanta followed rigid caste bound ritualistic practices, the Kashmiri 
schools offered the aspirants an esoteric alternative that allowed them to explore their individual 
consciousness, even allowing them to consume meat and wine, besides permitting sexual 
intercourse as part of their contemplative worship. The Kashmiri schools endorsed the view that 
the entire cosmic process of creation of the world and its beings is the result of the play (//7a) of a 
superior universal consciousness. The school did not recognize the authority of the Vedas and 
developed a strong cult of Siva, representing the universal consciousness, and based on the 
twenty-eight Agamas. This was not acceptable to the Saiva Siddhanta. According to them, there 
is a definite purpose behind Siva's creation of the phenomenal world because he wants to 
cleanse the impurities of his creation and receive them in his fold. Although the schools differed 
in their doctrinal positions, both offered the same goal to the followers seeking liberation, i.e. 
release from the cycle of birth and death. 

29 "[...] commentaries Ksemaraja states that his motive is to free the understanding of these 
texts from the dualistic exegesis that was traditional in his day." See Sanderson 1988:700. 

30 "Over the years a differentiated picture has emerged of the historical development of the [of 
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subcontinent, each school assuming the local traditions of the geographic 
locations where it found sanctuary and followers. In their new locations, the 
competition was fierce, with each school vying for its own niche. As a result, 
several versions of the Saiva religion flourished in different parts of India, with 
their own linguistic and cultural peculiarities , 32 although some schools came to 
dominate particular areas: for instance, VTrasaivism in the Kannada-speaking 
south and Pasupata in Gujarat. Saiva Siddhanta found a safe haven in South 
India where Saiva devotion was already active, nurtured by the Nayanmar, the 
Tamil poet saints, from the sixth century CE . 33 According to Goodall, “It has 
become clear that many of the Saiddhantika scriptures are comparatively late 
South Indian compositions which are never adduced as authorities by (and 
therefore almost certainly not known to) the masters of the school in the period in 
which its presence was pan-Indian .” 34 Whereas the language was Sanskrit when 
the school flourished in the north, it was mainly Tamil in the south. 

The name Saiva Siddhanta in the Tamil context 35 seems to have been used 


Saiva Siddhanta] school, of its spread over the Indian sub-continent and beyond (to Cambodia) 
before it came (mistakenly) to be thought of as no more than a regional development of the 
Tamil-speaking South, and of its influence on thinkers of other persuasions, notably in Kashmir in 
the ninth to thirteenth centuries. " See Goodall 2000:205. 

31 "The complex world of exegesis of the scriptures, the reformulation of their teaching and the 
organizing and hierarchizing of their contents indicate first and foremost this decision to emerge 
into the open, to escape from the dimension of a restricted circle of adepts — which is what must 
have been the original nature of these schools — and to offer itself implicitly as an alternative to 
the dominant Saiva Siddhanta..." See Torella 1994:xiii. 

32 The Spanda, the Krama, the Saiva Siddhanta, the Grammarians, and the goddess-centered 
Sakta school, to name the major ones. 

The Nayanmar (Nayanar- singular) were devotional poets and worshippers of Siva and were 
active in Tamilnadu between the fifth and tenth centuries CE. The Tamil Saiva hagiography 
Periya Puranam, a volume of the Tirumurai, written during the thirteenth century CE, narrates the 
history of each of the sixty-three Nayanmar. 

34 The recovery of exegetical texts, which are similar and, in some cases, even identical in their 
practices and prescriptions, from far-flung locations such as the Kashmir valley and the Tamil 
country, reinforces the idea that the school became pan-Indian. See Goodall 2000:205. 

35 “It has become clear that many of the Saiddhantika scriptures are comparatively late South 
Indian compositions which are never adduced as authorities by (and therefore almost certainly 
not known to) the masters of the school in the period in which its presence was pan-Indian.” See 
Goodall 2000:205. 
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for the first time by Tirumular 36 in his Tirumantiram 37 His date is a matter of 


36 Little is known about the real persona of Tirumular, the author of the Tirumantiram. He was 
supposed to have lived for three thousand years, and to have composed one verse each year, 
thus totaling three thousand verses of the Tirumantiram. There are several legendary accounts of 
him being a resident of the Himalayas and how he undertook a journey to the south to meet his 
friend Agastyar who was living in the Pothiya mountains. On his way to Pothiya mountains, he 
witnessed a dead cowherd called Mular and the cows of the herd were lowing miserably around 
the body, bemoaning the death. Known for his compassion, and because of his yogic powers, 
Tirumular (previous name not known) was able to leave his body and enter into the dead body of 
Mular and assume his identity, and hence his name, Tirumular. Eventually, he established himself 
in the village of Tiruvavatuturai. 

Tirumular himself claims to be a student under Nandi along with seven other students including 
Patancali [Patanjali]: nanti arulale natanam perperrom nanti arulale mulanai natinom nanti arulava 
tenceyum nattiriil nanti valikatta nanirun tene. Tirumantiram 68. 

"By Nandi's grace, I became a Nathan, by Nandi's grace, I entered into Mulan, what can I not 
perform by Nandi's grace, [and] by his guidance I remain below [here on earth]." Tirumular pays 
obeisance to his teacher Nandi in verses 67-72. (kuru parampariyam). See Natarajan 1991:11. 

According to Younger, "The traditional accounts of his life hold that he was a North Indian yogi 
or cittar who came to the South and through a miracle entered into the body of a shepherd boy 
named Mular." See Younger 1995:192. 

For more details of the legend, see Zvelebil 1995:677-678.; Zvelebil 1974:55-56. and 
Natarajan 1991 :vii-viii. [Concerning the account of Tirumular taking care of the cows, a cynic 
might say it sounds very similar to Siva taking care of the souls ( pacus ), and the Tamil word 
"pacu" also means a cow! A covert subliminal suggestion?] 

37 karpana karruk kalaimannu meyyokam murpata nana muraimurai nanniye 

corpata mevit turicarru melana tarparah kanfulor Saivacit tantare. Tirumantiram 1421. 

Tirumular defines the Saiva Siddhantin in the following terms: "Saiva Siddhantins are those who 

have realized their true selves of a pure state devoid of ignorance after studying the scriptures 
and practicing yoga. The path of knowledge leads them to the sphere of formless sound. The 
goal of Saiva Siddhanta is to be rid of all impurities." 

The Tirumantiram is the tenth book of the Bhakti canon, the Tirumurai. It is an esoteric, and at 
the same time, an eclectic collection of three thousand verses For a succinct analysis of the 
Tirumantiram , seeAYYAR 1974:204-284. It includes many of the great sayings of Saivism, as well 
as a variety of aphoristic maxims. Tirumular composed all the three-thousand verses of the 
Tirumantiram in the same meter, kaliviruttam. "No other poet or devotional writer in the whole 
history of Tamil literature has written such a large volume of poetry in this singe metre." See 
Arunachalam 1976:151 .The treatise is full of analogies and references, but without a thematic 
order. Tirumular provides examples in his verses on "thought process and the sublimation of 
thought" with simple analogies. Even a casual student of the Tamil language cannot but admire 
the elegance of the verses and the clever wordplay! 

ponnai maraittatu ponnani pufanam, ponnin maraintatu ponnani pufanam; 

tannai maraittatu tankara nahkalam, tannin maraintatu tankara nahkale. Tirumantiram. 2289. 

"When you admire the gold jewellery, you do not see the gold. When you see [examine] the 
gold, you do not see [perceive] the jewellery. When you think of [concentrate on] the sense 
organs, you do not think [not conscious] of the Self. When you are thinking of the Self, you do not 
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controversy . 38 He praises Siva for giving him a good birth and for enabling him to 
carry out his mission ; 39 at the same time, he expresses his humility . 40 Tirumular 
enunciates his knowledge of Agamic/Tantric treatises 41 and practices but 


think [not aware] of the sense organs." (My translation). 

marattai maraittatu mamata yanai, marattin maraintatu mamata yanai 
parattai maraittatu parmutar pOtam, parattin maraintatu parmutar putame. Tirumantiram 2290. 
"When you are looking at a wooden toy elephant, if you look at the elephant, the wood will 
disappear; if you [admire] look at the wood, the elephant will disappear. [Similarly,] If you think of 
the five constituent elements, [the awareness of] the body will disapper, but if you concentrate on 
the body, the constituent elements will disappear." (My translation). 

38 Many scholars have speculated on the probable date of Tirumular. Younger opines the date 
of Tirumular to be the third century CE. See Younger 1995:83. Zvelebil dates Tirumular between 
late 6th and early 7th centuries CE. Zvelebil 1995:677. "Tirumular's Tirumantiram is very 
probably the spring and source of all agamic texts in Tamil. This is the other stream of religious 
and philosophical thought, which ran parallel with the bhakti movement, only it was much less 
conspicuous and much more 'esoteric'. The poet, philosopher, and yogi Tirumular might have 
lived sometime in the 7th cent. A.D." see Zvelebil 1973:225. Ayyar suggests 6th century. See 
Ayyar 1974:208-209. 

But Goodall argues otherwise: "The impossible dating on slender evidence of one particular 
Tamil author, namely Tirumular, the author of the Tirumantiram, to the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
century gives rise to a highly implausible relative chronology of the Saiva Siddhanta." Goodall 
2004:xxix. I find the logical reasoning offered by C.V. Narayana Ayyar to be convincing, and one 
could settle for the sixth century to be Tirumular's date. Because his name is mentioned by 
Cuntarar in the Tevaram, Tirumular must be earlier than Cuntarar (circa, first half of the ninth 
century CE). 38 

39 perramum manum ma[uvum pirivarra tarparan karpanai yakum caracarattu 

arramum nalki atiyen cirattinil narpata mumal,it tanenka/ nantiye. Tirumantiram 89. 

"Our Nandi, who ever holds the bull, deer, and axe [is] the infinite god; this earth is [the result] of 
his imagination, and it contains [both] sentient and insentient objects; he has granted me this 
opportunity [birth]. He has planted his feet on my head." (My translation). 

40 pafavallar neri pata arikilen afavallar neri ata arikilen 

nafavallar neri nata arikilen tetavallarneri tetakii lene. Tirumantiram 96. 

"I do not know the way singers sing, I do not know the way dancers dance, I do not know the 
way seekers search, [and] I do not know the way searchers search." (My translation). 

41 The entire Book IV of the Tirumantiram deals with several Tantric cakras and yantras. For 
example, verses 914 to 1002 are devoted entirely to the Ambala cakra and to the mysticism of 
the letters of the alphabet, as well as to the sacred namaccivaya mantra. Early in the treatise, he 
establishes the greatness of the Agamas (verses 57-66), and clearly mentions the twenty-eight 
Saiva Agamas. 

ancana meni arivaiyor pakattan anco tirupattu munru/a akamam 

ancali kuppi arupattu aruvarum anca mukattil arumporu 7 ketfate. Tirumantiram 57. 

“He who has the blue-hued consort, has the five and twenty three [twenty-eight] Agamas 

Worshipping him, the sixty-six sages heard this from his Fifth-Face.” (My translation). 

“Saiva has five faces; the first four revealed the Vedas and the fifth one revealed the Agamas.” 
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expresses himself in a very cryptic manner . 42 "Tirumular (sic) shows 
acquaintance with Tantricism of different shades and also with innumerable sects 
and schools of Saivism but there is no evidence of an attempt to incorporate 
them into Saiva Siddhanta. Saiva Siddhanta does not emerge in clearly 
demarcated lines in relation to the Tantra and Saiva schools of faith ." 43 From the 
mixture of styles and wide-ranging topics, one could speculate that perhaps the 
Tirumantiram is a collage with contributions from several authors and schools, 
and, it was collated by one person, who could very well be Tirumular . 44 

Nevertheless, there are aspects of the Tirumantiram that suggest a connection 
with Saiva Siddhanta. Tirumular claims to have descended from the sky , 45 and by 
his own admission, he appeared on earth to impart Vedic and Agamic knowledge 
in Tamil : 46 "In the beginning,” he says, “Siva revealed two scriptures, the primal 
Vedas and the perfect Agamas; The Vedas and the Agamas gradually 
blossomed [matured], [There is] no difference between Vedas and Agamas. 


See Natarajan 1991:10. 

42 Zvelebil considers that the Tirumantiram is so enigmatic because it is a siddha text. All siddha 
texts are "closed" texts in the sense that their true esoteric interpretation could be gleaned only 
when it is revealed by oral instructions through a guru. If we examine the accounts of the Jaina 
conflicts with Saivism during the lives of the Nayanmar, the victories won for the cause of Saivism 
were through miracles, and not through controversies or philosophical disputations. It is clear that 
the value of the Tirumantiram came to be realized once the age of miracles passed away; the 
scholarship developed in the Tamil country (perhaps, with some help from the developed Sanskrit 
scholarship in the North) and philosophical reasoning became the norm in confronting the 
opposing religious views. 

43 See SlVARAMAN 1 973:31 . 

44 This is evident from the editing errors in the compilation of the Tirumantiram. For example, 
verse 448 is repeated verbatim again in verse 3011. Similarly, verse 490 appears again as verse 
2012, and again as verse 3024. Perhaps many other repetitions could be found. Whether a single 
author or multiple authors composed the work, certain scholars, such as Zvelebil, claim that the 
linguistic style suggests an avant-garde contribution to Tamil literature (suggesting that many 
poets followed his style). Zvelebil suggests that it was Tirumular who was able to help the Tamil 
poets in expressing their thoughts. "In many ways, Tirumular is the Tamil poet, who by 
expressing his mystic and occult experiences, lingering on the border-line between speech and 
wordless thought, trained the Tamil language to express the ineffable." Many Tamil scholars 
might find this unsubstantiated claim difficult to accept. See Zvelebil 1974:55. 

45 vanvaliyutu vantene. Tirumantiram 83. "Came by the way of the sky." 

46 vetattaic ceppa vantene. Tirumantiram 77. "Came to explain the Vedas." 

akamam ceppaiurrene. Tirumantiram 74. "Explained the Agamas." 
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There are nine Agamas which expanded into twenty-eight." 47 Even the early 
Kashmir Saiva Siddhanta accepts the authority of both the Vedas and Agamas, 
as do the works of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta philosophical canon. Tirumular's 
concept of the nature of the phenomenal world and its threefold division of pati, 
pacu, and pacam also belongs to Saiva Siddhanta. 48 In Saiva Siddhanta, the 
five-syllabled mantra ( na-ma-ci-va-ya ) encompasses all religious knowledge and 
ultimate reality, and the meditation on the five letters is considered extremely 
important. 49 

Whereas there are references to the mantra in Cekkifar’s Periya Puranam 
(circa 1150 CE), the authors of the first four treatises of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj 
do not refer to the mantra. It is worth noting that Tirunanacampantar (circa 7 th 
century CE) has an entire section in the Tevaram called “Namaccivayat 
Tiruppatikam ” (verses 3320-3329) 50 which has a refrain “namam namaccivayave" 
(namaccivaya is the name). In the last verse of the section, he blesses his 


47 mutalakum vetamulutu akamam akappatiyana Jean pakarntatu irantu 

mutitana vetam muraimurai yalamarntu atikati vetanta cittantam akave. Tirumantiram 2404 

“In the beginning Siva (Jean) revealed two scriptures, the primal Vedas, and the faultless 
Agamas. The Vedas and the Agamas evolved into Vedanta-Siddhanta” (My translation). By 
introducing a new phrase “Vedanta-Siddhanta,” it appears that Tirumular is trying to reconcile the 
Vedic and Agamic traditions. 

akamam onpan atilana nalelu mokamil nalelu muppeta murrufan 

vekamil vetanta cittanta meymaiyonraka mutinta varuncutta caivame. Tirumantiram 1429 

“The nine ancient Agamas, overtime expanded into twenty-eight ( nalelu ) and then into three 
divisions. Then into one truth of “Vedanta-Siddhanta” to bestow the rare and precious Suddha 
Saiva.” (My translation). 

48 The concept of the three ontological entities pati , pacu, and pacam are part of the basic 
doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta system. However, it is worth noting that they were referred to in 
the Tirumantiram, in more than twenty verses scattered across the treatise, and the Tirumantiram 
was composed several centuries before Meykantatevar. For example, 

patipacu pacam enappakar mOnril patiyinaip porpacu pacam anati 

patiyinaic cenranu kappacu pacam patiyanu kirpacu pacam nil lave. Tirumantiram 115 

“They speak of the eternal three: pati, pacu, and pacam. Pati is not affected by pacam, but 
pacam binds pacu [with fetters]. [However], when pati nears pacu, pacam will disappear.” (My 
translation). 

49 There appears to be some nuance in the proper pronunciation of the mantra ( namaccivaya or 
civayanama ). See Prentiss 1999:150. 

50 See Iyer and Gros 1984:327-328. 
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readers with a final message “nanti namam namaccivaya” (Nandi’s name is 
namaccivaya) 5 ^ Similarly, Tirunavukkaracunayanar (circa 7 th century CE) with 
the endearing name Appar has a section in the Tevaram with an identical name 
““Namaccivayat Tiruppatikam” and uses namaccivaya as a refrain (verses 4273- 
4281). 52 The last member of the muvar, 53 Cuntaramurttinayanar also uses the 
mantra as a refrain ( namaccivayave ) in the section tiruppantikkotumuti (verses 
7723-7731 ). 54 Another poet-saint Manikkavacakar begins the Tiruvacakam with a 
call “Hallowed be namaccivaya.’ 65 We could see the importance of the mantra in 
the Tamil Saiva bhakti literature of the poet-saints, and It is evident that the five- 
lettered mantra is not unique and exclusive to the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 

Umapati Civacariyar, in his Tiruvarutpayan, the eighth book of the canon, 
dedicates an entire chapter to impress on readers the importance of the mystic 
formula of five-letters (pahcafcaram) 56 The presiding deity of the mantra is Siva 
and Umapati elaborates the importance for aspirants to understand its 
significance. 57 Umapati could very well have taken the cue from Tirumular who 
also, in several verses scattered in his Tirumantiram, refers to the significance of 


51 Nandi (Nanti in Tamil) is the humped bull, Siva’s vahana, or mount. See Johnson 2009:215. 

52 See Iyer and Gros 1985:12-13. 

53 “The Tevaram constitutes, in the body of twelve Tirumurai (sacred work), the first seven 
divided between three authors; Nanacampantar (l-lll), Appar (lll-VI) and Cuntarar (VII) who form 
the Saivite “trio” {Muvar), whence the appellation Muvar Tevaram frequently given to their work in 
its totality.” See Iyer and Gros 1984:xxxviii. 

54 See Iyer and Gros 1985:437-438. 

55 “namaccivaya valka natan taj valka." See Pope 1979:1 . 

56 "The most sacred chant for a Saivite is the 'Namasivaya' called Pancakshara, the five letters. 
The term "Namasivaya' could be traced back to the time of the Vedas. With the advent of the 
devotional movement, this 'chant' assumed the most exalted position in the Saiva canon. All the 
three Tevaram saints Appar, Sambandar, and Sundarar, have sung the efficacy of the 
Pancakshara mantra 'Namasivaya'. Some of the miracles performed by the saints are also 
associated with this chant." See Nagaswamy 1989:75. 

57 The Tiruvarutpayan by Umapati Civacariyar is the eighth treatise in the Meykanfa CattirahkaL 
In ten verses (81-90), the author outlines the significance of the "pahcafcaram" (ainteluttu aruj 
niiai). He states that "Agamas and Vedas and all other books are concerned with explaining the 
meaning of the five [letters]." ( aruhulum aranamum allatum aintin porujnul teriyap pukin). (My 
translation). 
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the mystic formula . 58 On reading the Tirumantiram, one gets the impression that 
the five-lettered mantra is all that is required of an aspirant to realize the ultimate 
bliss of union with Siva . 59 

Tirumular reveals his connection to devotional Hinduism but has little interest 
in temple traditions unlike the Nayanmar. The entire universe appears to him as 
the dance of Siva. He waxes over the joy of dance endlessly, and marvels at the 
beauty of the "cosmic dance" and the benevolence it confers on the erring 
aspirants . 60 Notwithstanding Tirumular’s focus on the five-lettered mantra as the 
path for salvation, if we could summarize the persona of Tirumular in one word, it 
is "love" or anpu . 61 He declares that those who worship Siva in all humility and 
love will attain salvation much easier than even the realized souls . 62 Tirumular 


58 nammutal oraintin natun karumankal ammutal aintil atahkiya valvinai 

cimmutal ulle tel.iyaval larkatkut tammutal akum catacivan tape. Tirumantiram 983. 

For example, Tirumular instructs the aspirant "By chanting the five letters beginning with "na,” is 
all the action you need to do. That will vanquish all the karumam [karma]. Those who hold the five 
letters in their heart will merge with Catacivan [Sadasiva]." (My translation) See Tirumantiram 
verses 908-987 for an elaboration of the important "five-letter" mantra. Verses 901-1002 are 
devoted entirely to the mysticism of the letters of the alphabet, as well as to the five-lettered and 
OM mantras. See also Natarajan 1991:145-156. 

59 civaya namavenac cittam orukki avayam arave atimaiya takkic 

civaya civaciva enrenre cintai avayam kefanirka anantam ame. Tirumantiram 2718. 

"Saying 'Ci-Va-Ya-Na-Ma' will focus your thoughts; all perils will be enslaved; Let the words 'ci- 
va-ya-civa-civa' fill your thoughts incessantly conquering all threats. There will be bliss." (My 
translation). 

60 tanantam iliac catananta cattimel tenuntum ananta manafam kantTr 

nanarn kafantu natanceyyum nampikku anku anantak kuttata afaranku anate Tirumantiram 
2724. 

"Endless Cakti is the abiding bliss; with her he dances the 'ananda dance' and it is honey-sweet. 
You have witnessed it; having witnessed it, dance transcending all knowledge. You then become 
the arena for [his] blissful dance [civanantak kuttu]. Out of this dance emerge his five-fold acts of 
creation, preservation, dissolution, obfuscation, and revealing.” (My translation). 

61 aopu civam irantu enpar arivilar anpe civamavatu arum arikilar 

anpe civamavatu arum arintapin anpe civamay amarntirun tare. Tirumantiram 270. 

"The ignorant consider Siva and love are two. They do not know that love alone is Siva. When 
they realize that love and Siva are the same, they remain in Siva." (My translation). 

62 The concept of jTvanmukta (“liberated while alive and embodied”; cTvanmutti in Tamil) or “pre- 
mortem liberation” is accepted in certain schools like Advaita Vedanta, and Saiva Siddhanta. 
There is a specific claim that full mukti ( mutti in Tamil) is attainable during life as stated in the 
Civanana Cittiyar. 
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also has several references to bhakti as a valid means of realizing Siva. 63 

Tirumular, in his Tirumantiram, no doubt following the lead of the Nayanmar, 
declares that there is only one caste and there is only one god. 64 Arunanti 
Civacariyar (mid 13 th century CE), author of the Civanana Cittiyar also echoes 
Tirumular by declaring that there cannot be any love for Siva without loving all his 
devotees (people). 65 However, inclusiveness does not stop Tirumular from 
heaping praise on one caste, the Brahmins, by dedicating an entire section 
(verses 224-237) extolling the virtues of its members. 66 Many scholars of Tamil 


nanniya hanattinal irantinaiyum aruttu 
rialamotu kllmelum nannan aki 

ennum ikalokatte muttiperum ivantan. Parapakkam 283. 

“By worshipping and by the knowledge thus achieved, a soul may prevent both kinds of rebirth, 
never again to enter this world, or the nether world, or the world above, but achieve mukti here 
and now” (My translation). 

The twelfth sutra of the Civananapotam exclusively deals with the life of a person who is 
released from the bondage while yet living in the physical body. 
cemmalar nontal ceral otta ammalari kalli anparotu marii. Civananapotam 1 2 
malara neyam malintavar vefamum alayam tamum aran enat tofume. Civananapotam 12 
Let the [realized soul], after washing off its impurities which separates it from the red lotus feet 
of the first cause, mingle in the company of the devotees whose souls are aplenty with love, 
remove ignorance and contemplate on his [Siva’s] abode. (My translation). 

"I danced and sang, cried and sobbed and sought and found the great grace of Siva. He 
permeated through me, uniting with me as the goal itself, through His own grace." See 
Arunachalam 1976:163. 

63 itupani manutar ceypani Tcan 

patipani ceyvatu pattimai kane. Tirumantiram 1454. 

It is the duty of the humans to worship him, and performing this worship is true bhakti." (My 
translation). There are other verses such as verses 1585 and 1639 that repeat the message of 
bhakti. One entire segment "To be possessed by bhaktf' ( pattiyufaimai ) (verses 2623-32) 
elaborates on the merits of bhakti and declares that it is as much a valid path as the yogic path. 

64 onre kulamum oruvane tevanum nanre ninaimin namanillai naname 

cenre pukunkati illainum cittattu ninre nilaipera nfrninaintuy mine. Tirumantiram 2104. 

"There is one family [caste], and there is one god. If you think of it intensely, there will be no 
more death [rebirth]. You can [thus] seek refuge with confidence. If you think of him [Siva] holding 
him steadfastly in your thoughts, you will be redeemed." (My translation). 

65 Tcanukkan pillar atiyavarkkan pillar. Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 323. “...those who do not 
love the devotees do not love Siva either...” (My translation). 

66 A sidebar comment on Zvelebil. With a certain amount of trepidation in challenging an 
eminent Tamil scholar, I humbly submit that Zvelebil has somehow misinterpreted and thus 
skewed an entire line of thought and position of Tirumular. In his "The Smile of Murugan," 
commenting on verse 231 of the Tirumantiram (fn. 2, p. 226), Zvelebil states "Thus it 
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Saiva Siddhanta ignore Tirumular and his contribution to the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta, perhaps because his work, the Tirumantiram, is the tenth book of the 
Tirumurai, the bhakti canon. I venture to say that the Tirumantiram, though part 
of the bhakti canon, acted as a bridge between the devotional and philosophical 
streams of Saivism as they were developing in Tamilnadu. 

Another link between Kashmir and Tamilnadu is Aghorasiva, a Saiva 
Siddhantin 67 who wrote many philosophical treatises in Sanskrit . 68 According to 


[Tirumantiram] attacks caste-system and the Brahmins, whom it calls foolish and gluttonous." In 
the same footnote, Zvelebil continues to quote Tirumantiram and states, "There is one humanity 
and one god." How could Tirumular have such incongruent and inconsistent statements? I am of 
the opinion that by oversight, Zvelebil has mis-stated the position of the Tirumantiram. Let us 
examine the issue in detail. Verses 224-237 of the Tirumantiram describe the code of conduct of 
Brahmins ( antanarolukkam or the Dharma of Brahmins). In painting a profile of what a Brahmin is, 
and what a Brahmin should be, Tirumular catalogs a series of virtuous practices observed and 
followed by Brahmins. He even clarifies what could be a caricature of Brahmins by saying that "a 
tuft and [sacred] thread alone do not make a Brahmin ( nulun cikaiyum nuvalir piramamo, verse 
230)". In the several following verses, Tirumular states, "The Brahmins are the ones that seek the 
Samadhi state, they stand firm in following their religious duties, they concentrate on Siva and 
seek eternal bliss, they chant the holy kayattiri mantra (Gayatri), by truth and penance they seek 
to realize Brahman," and so on. The misinterpreted verse states, what a Brahmin is not. "[Those] 
without truth, bereft of wisdom, lacking self-control, spiritually inert, empty of devotion, not 
grasping the divine truth are mad fools. They are not Brahmins, [I assert] ( piramartar tarn anre)" 
Zvelebil’s statement is totally contrary to Tirumular's lofty praise of the Brahmin caste and their 
spiritual bent. Tirumular's dignified ideas in treating the entire humankind as members of one 
family is completely ignored by Zvelebil. A regrettable misinterpretation, indeed! 

67 See Sanderson 2007:242-248. 

Aghorasiva was one of the important early exponents of the early Saiva Siddhanta, and in his 
works he frequently reflects Ramakantha’s views, ’’...but expressed in much simpler (though by no 
means inelegant) language. [...] and almost all the quotations he adduces to support his 
interpretations can be found also in the works of Ramakantha.” See Goodall 1998:xxx-xxxi. 

One of Aghorasiva’s gurus was a Hrdayasiva, although as Goodall points out, it is a 
controversial identification. See Goodall 2000:208. 

68 Aghorasiva (circa twelfth century) was an ardent champion of the dualist views of Saiva 
Siddhanta. Although he lived in Tamilnadu, he wrote all his works in Sanskrit. In addition, he had 
several links to the non-dual Kashmir school of Saivism. His philosophical commentaries provided 
the robust framework for the Tamil compositions of Meykantatevar and his followers in the 
succeeding century. See Sanderson 2007:242-248. 

As Davis points out, the “.. .eminent Saiva Siddhanta author of the twelfth century [Aghorasiva] 
who although did not write in the Tamil language, did live and teach in Tamilnadu, and continues 
to exert his influence on ritual practitioners almost exclusively in Tamilnadu.” [...] In addition, 
Aghorasiva commented on works by Sadyojyoti, SrTkantha, Narayanakantha, and Ramakantha II. 
All of these Saiva Siddhanta authors, with the possible exception of Sadyojyoti, lived and taught 
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Dominic Goodall, they were “a group of exegetes who upheld the doctrines of the 
tenth-century Kashmirians such as Ramakanfha in twelfth-century South India.” 69 
Yet another major development during the twelfth-century was the emergence of 
ritual manuals called the paddhati texts. Eventually, several paddhati texts also 
appeared in Sanskrit. 70 

To facilitate easy grasp of the essentials of the Agamas, one VagTsa Munivar 
composed a Tamil treatise called the Nanamirtam, an expository manual based 
on the Agamas. 71 According to Kamil Zvelebil, the Napamirtam, the first 
significant Tamil treatise on Saiva Siddhanta tenets 72 was composed by VakTca 
Munivar (circa 1150-1200 CE) of Kofalampakai belonging to the Amparkifan 
community, much before the compilation of any work of the canon. 73 Ampai 


in Kashmir, at the opposite end of the subcontinent from Tamilnadu.” [...] “It is only with the 
establishment of Islamic hegemony in North India during the thirteenth century that the Saiva 
Siddhanta order appears to have become restricted in South India and especially Tamilnadu.” 
Davis 1986-1992:369-370,376. 

69 Sadyajyotis, SrTkantha, Narayanakantha, and Ramakantha, “[...] all of whom belonged to 
tenth-century Kashmir, down to Aghorasiva and his disciples, a group of exegetes who upheld the 
doctrines of the tenth-century Kashmirians in twelfth-century South India, are without exception 
dualists. Early non-dualist works of the school could have gone missing, but it appears likely that 
the old Saiva Siddhanta was a broadly dualist school which only after the twelfth-century felt the 
influence of non-dualist Vedanta." See Goodall 2004:xxvi. 

70 Certain scholars claim that manuals were written for private rituals while others claim they 
were written for public rituals. Helene Brunner, in her commentary on Somasambhupaddhati 
observes the following : "Les manuels ne sont pas ecrits que pour les temples. Ilya des manuels 
destines au culte personnel (atmarthapOja)..." [...] Atmarthapuja est le culte que I'on fait pour son 
propre compte ; pararthapuja est le culte pour le compte d'autres personnes ; nous traduisons le 
deuxieme terme par "culte public", parce que, en pratique, lorsqu'il est parle de pararthapuja, 
c'est au culte qui se fait dans les temples qu'on fait allusion ; ce culte est fait "pour le bien du 
monde". Brunner 1963:xxii. "The manuals are not written only for the temples. There are 
manuals meant for personal worship (atmarthapOja)..." [...] Atmarthapuja is the worship one does 
for oneself; pararthapuja is the worship done for other people. We translate the second term as 
"public worship," because, in practice, when we speak of pararthapuja, we refer to the worship 
carried out in temples; this worship is done "for the well-being of the world." (My translation). 

71 “The Jhanamrtam must have dealt with all the four padas, carya, kriya, yoga, and jhana at the 
time of its composition, although only jhanapada has survived now.” See Gangadaran 1 981 :vii. 

72 Unfortunately, many scholars do not recognize the contributions made by the Nanamirtam 
and label the Tiruvuntiyar as “...the first full-fledged philosophical treatise of Saiva Siddhanta, 
enumerated as the first scripture (sastra)." See Zvelebil 1995:702.. 

73 See Zvelebil 1995:733. “tamijil tonriya mutarcittanta nul enrium perumai itarku untu." "This 
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Cahkaranar holds that VakTca Munivar was also known as VakTcacuvami, and 
was a student of Paramananta Tirumamunivar . 74 

The Nanamirtam has seventy-five sutras composed in akaval meter in addition 
to two invocatory sOtras in venpa meter. The literary style employed by the 
author in the Nanamirtam for the most part is difficult to understand. Composed 
in classical Cahkam literature style, the work excels in figures of speech 
providing pictographic similes . 75 VakTca Munivar appears to be an erudite scholar 
of scriptures in Tamil, as well as Sanskrit. His Tamil scholarship is evident from 
the ease with which he expounds his philosophical ideas in Tamil using a colorful 
Tamil language throughout his work. One cannot but notice his rich metaphors . 76 


treatise is credited as the first Tamil Siddhanta work." See CankaranAr 1984:xvi. 

74 paramanantat tirumamunivao vaiamaii cevati valutti ulamali uvakai urranam perite. See 
CankaranAr 1984:xv. In his invocation, VakTca Munivar offers his obeisance to the feet of his 
teacher, Paramananta Tirumamunivar. Concerning the period of the author, Cahkaranar argues 
that since VakTca Munivar does not refer to any of the four important Nayanmar, he must have 
lived prior to them, which would date him to pre 570 CE, prior to Appar (570-651 CE). See 
CankaranAr 1984:xiii. See also Zvelebil 1995:682. Gangadaran, basing his observation on 
inscriptional evidence ("Rajadhiraja II, 1163-1178 A. D."), suggests that VakTca Munivar flourished 
prior to the twelfth century, preceding Meykantatevar by about one hundred years. Yet, in his 
notes (n.27), he states that Maraimalai Afikal quotes the date of Nanamirtam to be in the sixth 
century CE (Manikkavacakar Varalarum Kalamum, p.210). See Gangadaran 1981 :9, 1 27. 
Singaravelu Mudaliar, in the Apitana Cintamani ( Encyclopedia of Tamil Literature) has an entry 
for VakTcacuvamimatam. See Mudaliar 1988:1401. This refers to the place where 
Tiruhanacampantamurtti Nayanar stayed when he visited Mathurai and debated with Jain monks 
and won them over. The entry suggests that this place could refer to the ancestors of 
VakTcacuvami. If we accept that at prima facie, then it would date VakTcacuvami at least a 
generation or two earlier to Tirunanacampantar (circa 625-660 CE). See Zvelebil 1995:682. 
However, the evidence for such an early date is too slim to take it seriously, given what we know 
about the development of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy in the north between the ninth and tenth 
centuries. While the exact dates are uncertain, all scholars seem to agree that VakTca Munivar 
composed his treatise Nanamirtam before Meykantatevar composed his treatise Civananapotam. 

75 For example, VakTca Munivar has an illustrative explanation as to how he arrived at the name 
Nanamirtam (the nectar of wisdom) for his work. "When I churn the ocean of ignorance 
(annanamakiya katalile kafaiyum potu ), using my intellect as my hand ( putti ennum kaiyaik 
konfu), using my master’s spiritual instructions as a rope ( kurunatapio upatecam ennum kayirral), 
using the Agamas as a churning staff ( akamahkai ennum mattai naUik), and the resulting froth is 
the nectar of wisdom ( nanamakiya amirtam veiippafuvatal). Hence, the name of this work is 
Nanamirtam ( innulukku Nanamirtam enru peyar). (My translation). 

76 For example, while attacking the position of the Advaitin concerning the unchanging nature of 
the soul whether it is in dream state or deep sleep state, the author states that the king is the king 
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In spite of his great erudition, the humility of the author is exemplary. Although 
well-versed in classical Sanskrit, the author composes the Nanamirtam in Tamil. 
He admits that he has not sufficiently mastered the linguistic forms of Tamil, yet 
his staunch desire to formulate the synthesis of ‘truth’ contained in the concluding 
sections of the special revelations, namely the Saiva Agamas, forces him to 
express himself through Tamil literary forms . 77 This admission that he does not 
know Tamil well clearly signals that he was a northern migrant and might be a 
key conduit of northern Saiva Siddhanta to the south . 78 The contents of the 
treatise are so foundational that one wonders why it was not included as part of 


whether he is in bed with a woman or fighting in the battlefield. Whether it is a golden lamp or a 
copper lamp, when they are lit, the light emanating from them will be the same. See CankaranAr 
1984:38. Just as the appearance of light and the disappearance of darkness (vilakku vantatum 
iru! ponatum) are simultaneous, leaving the human form and merging with Siva happen 
simultaneously (ore camayattil nikahtarpola) CankaranAr 1984:159. Humanity at large seeks 
pleasures in life. However, some experience pleasure, some experience pain. It is similar to how 
some farmers enjoy a good crop, while some others have a poor crop. Both pain and pleasures in 
life are the result of one’s own karma. See CankaranAr 1984:45. The karmic effects cannot be 
annulled, and they have to be experienced. The effects of previous karma cannot be reversed. 
Clarified butter cannot become butter; curd cannot become milk; (sacred) ashes cannot become 
cow-dung; sandalwood paste cannot become sandalwood; just as earth has taken on the form of 
a wall, just as steel has taken on the shape of a spear, whatever was in the previous birth (the 
remnants of karma) will materialize in this birth. See CankaranAr 1984:88-90. Just as a patient 
does not get angry with the physician who cuts off a diseased limb with a knife, the realized souls 
are not dismayed at the destruction of the physical body due to karmic effects. See CankaranAr 
1984:80-81 . Just as mud caused by water is cleaned with water, the physical body created by 
karmic activity helps to assuage the effects of karma. There are many more interesting 
metaphors. In explaining the emancipation from bondage, the author encourages the student not 
to be dismayed by the nature of impurities. Using a clever metaphor, just as mud is formed from 
water and it is also cleaned by water, the body that causes merits and demerits, can be utilized to 
get rid of them also, “cetakam payanta celunTrcetu akam macu ukamanniyatu enna acu uka." 

See CankaranAr 1984:71-72. 

77 uraical pakutip puraiyor polat tamiltturai nirampat tanmaiyenai 

arattip viruppac cirappofu tOkkap pappunai panmai nokkinen valittuli. See Cankaranar 1984:8. 
"Not knowing Tamil grammar and not having other linguistic skills, yet, driven by a strong desire 
to have the ultimate knowledge, I have attempted to imitate the famous teachers and elders in 
writing this treatise." 

78 Krishna Sivaraman weighs in with his opinion that the Nanamirtam is a composition in 
continuation of the Agama approach. “Sivajnana Yogin thinks that Nanamirdam (sic) is only part 
of the ’general’ phase of development within the Saivagama represented by the Pauskara, 
Mrgendra, Matanga and other agamas.” See Sivaraman 1973:34. 
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the canon . 79 

The Nanamirtam elaborates on the existence and nature of three verities of 
the Saiva Siddhanta system, namely god, soul, and bondage, besides dealing 
with other doctrinal issues . 80 VakTca Munivar describes the five states of 
consciousness 81 and elaborates on the three impurities of anavamalam, 
mayamalam, and kanmamalam 82 The anavamalam hides the consciousness of 
the individual self even as the verdigris hides the bright luster of copperplate . 83 
The mayamalam is the material cause that also hides the awareness of the soul. 
One important difference between the two impurities is this: although, 
anavamalam provides uniform cover, the mayamalam acts intermittently. The 
nature of anavamalam is to prevent the soul from being active, but the 
mayamalam counteracts the influence of anavamalam on the soul. The author 
elaborates on kanmamalam, the third impurity, and its two kinds . 84 The 
Nanamirtam distinguishes the three ultimate categories of pati, pacu, and 


79 The Nanamirtam has been quoted fifteen times by the renowned commentator 
Civahanacuvamikal in his treatise Mapatiyam. See CankaranAr 1984:xi. Civanana Munivar 
(alias Civahanacuvami / Civanana Yokikal) (1725-1785?) authored Civahanapotamapatiyam, a 
commentary on Civananapotam. See Zvelebil 1995:174-175. 

80 “hanamirutam - vakTcarar ceyyappatta oru caivacattiram. itu tiripatartta unmai kuruvatu." "The 
Nanamirtam, authored by VakTcar, is a Saiva treatise. It explains the truth about the three 
entities." See Mudaliar 1988:766. 

81 In sutra sixteen, he describes Cakkiravattai, coppanavattai, cu[utti avattai, turiyavattai, and 
turiyatTta avattai. The five states of consciousness are wakeful state, dream state, deep sleep 
state, the fourth state and the fifth state. The Sanskrit terms are jagrat avastha, svapna avastha, 
susuptaavastha, turJya avastha, and turTyatTta avastha. See CankaranAr 1984:31-35. 

82 In sutras nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one respectively, yane iooao ayioeo yen cer anap 
pacam ariyal virumpinen arava! enna, arulon araiyin kuraiya mummalak kotte murai ter. See 
CankaranAr 1984:38. Bondage is caused by three elements, that is, anavam, mayai, and 
kanmam. 

Saiva Siddhanta admits five eternal substances: Pati (god), Pacu (beings), Mayai (the material 
cause, and what evolves from it), Karumam (good and bad deeds and their results), and 
anavamalam (the fundamental evil or defilement). The last three are grouped together, and called 
pacam or bandham (fetters) or malam (defilement). Thus, the three ontological categories 
recognized by the system are god, the selves, and the principles of bondage. 

83 penin cempin peruku iruntuka I ena arivinai maraittal animalam. See CankaranAr 1 984:38. 

84 In sutra eighteen, kanmam punyam pavam ena iranfam CankaranAr 1984:41 . Karma is of 
two kinds; good karma results from moral or religious acts causing merit and bad karma results 
from sinful acts causing demerit. 
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pacam. 85 

The text does not discuss the relationship between the self and god. It 
confines its attention only to the four parts of the Saivagamas to the exclusion of 
the Vedas, perhaps offering some clues to the author's northern origins. 86 The 
Nanamirtam also provides analysis of the internal organ, the sense organs, the 
motor organs, and the various kinds of airs associated with them in an elaborate 
manner. 87 It is not too farfetched to suggest that the Nanamirtam is an 
antecedent of the Civahanapotam, the third book of the philosophical canon with 
reference to the nature of the self, the state of its bondage, and the final release. 

A full study of the Tamil bhakti texts, the works of the Nayanmar, from the sixth 
to the ninth centuries is relevant by way of background to the works of the 
philosophical canon. However, as there are now a number of good scholarly 
works on them, they will not be discussed here. Suffice it to say by way of 
introduction that the burgeoning tradition of Saiva Siddhanta coalesced with local 
Tamil religious culture to create two distinct currents - one devotional (bhakti), 
and the other philosophical ( hanam ). These, in turn, gave rise to two canons 
composed in Tamil. The Tirumurai, a collection of twelve books of poetic hymns, 
was compiled by Nampi Anfar Nampi (circa 1100 CE); the poems express the 
devotional experiences of the Nayanmar (the Tamil poet-saints). The Meykanta 
Cattirahkaj, the second canon, is a collection of fourteen theo-philosophical 
expositions consolidated in the fourteenth century by Umapati Civacariyar. 

I turn now to antecedents to the philosophical canon proper, more specifically, 
its first two texts, the Tiruvuntiyar and the Tirukkajirruppatiyar. A cursory 
examination of these treatises shows that the Tirukkajirruppatiyar is an extension 
or amplification of the Tiruvuntiyar. The Tiruvuntiyar and the Tirukkajirruppatiyar 

85 In sutra eight, pacu pacattofu pati ay perri matiyor pacu muvakai ena matippar. See 
Cankaranar 1984:14-18. The knowledge path identifies the three categories of pati, pacu, and 
pacam. Pacu undergoes three states of kevalan, cakalan, and cuttan. 

86 The non-dualist schools of Kashmir recognize the Agamas (Tantras) as authoritative but they 
do not accept the authority of the Vedas. 

87 Civanana Munivar, in his Civanana MapafTyam, (1725-1785 CE) elaborates on these ideas 
quoting the Nanamirtam. Mudaliar 1985:33,36,101,116-118, 153, 155 and 253. 
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act as a bridge between the Tirumurai literature and the Meykanfa Cattirahkaj 
treatises, because they link the devotional ( bhakti ) path to the knowledge 
(hanam) path. The devotee communicates directly with Siva, “melts away,” and 
feels in unison with him. Neither the words bhakti nor anpu is used in the 
Tiruvuntiyar. Instead, two key words expressing the idea of bhakti are found: 
ujjamurukki and parru. The former implies intense love for Siva that melts the 
devotee's heart; and the latter, attachment to Siva that destroys attachment to 
the self or to the world . 88 

The Tiruvuntiyar (mid-tweflth century), is by Uyyavanta Tevanayanar from 
Tiruviyalur . 89 His treatise is called the Tiruvuntiyar because all forty-five sutras 
are composed in untTpara metre 90 or because the name is based on the refrain 
untTpara used in every sufra . 91 Legend has it that Tiruviyalur Uyyavanta 
Tevanayanar authored this treatise at the request of one of his students . 92 

Of the four Agamic paths of kiriyai (Sanskrit kriya pada), cariyai (Sanskrit 
carya pada), yokam (Sanskrit yoga pada), and hariam (Sanskrit jhana pada), the 
author’s focus in the Tiruvuntiyar is on the path of hanam, while addressing the 
path of yokam marginally. He also emphasizes that the soul can extricate itself 
from the mire of impurities and darkness only by being conscious of the grace 
bestowed by Siva ( avankan arufai maravate) and the aspirant’s focus on love for 


88 See Dhavamony 1971:179. 

89 See Balasub raman ian 2007:117. 

90 See Dhavamony 1971:175. 

91 'untTpara' 'untT para' ena ovvoru takcaiyum mutivuruvatal untiyar enum peyar amaintatu. See 
Irattinacapapathy 1 988 : vii-vii i . 

92 Whereas Dhavamony states that Tirukkatavur Uyyavanta Tevanayanar was a direct disciple 
of Tiruviyalur Uyyavanta Tevanayanar. “Uyyavanta Tevanayanar of Tirukkatavur, who was 
according to tradition a disciple of Uyyavanta Tevar of Tiruviyalur, composed this work probably 
about A. D. 1177." (Year 1099 of Calivahana cahaptam). See Dhavamony 1971:183. T.B. 
Siddlingaiah submits that the author of the Tirukkajirruppatiyar was the student of one “Aludaiya 
Deva Nayanar” who, in turn, was the student of Tiruviyalur Uyyavanta Tevanayanar. 92 
Singaravelu Mudaliar agrees with Siddlingaiah without mentioning the name of the intermediate 
teacher. Mudaliar 1988:248. I would surmise that it is very unlikely that there could have been 
an intermediate teacher because the two treatises were composed thirty years apart, and the gap 
cannot accommodate another generation. 
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Siva . 93 When Siva possesses the soul in such a way, the soul undergoes a 
spiritual experience of Siva’s nature. There is mutual sharing, the soul 
surrendering to Siva, and Siva giving himself to the soul (tanceyal tape .. .tannaiye 
tantan) in return . 94 When united with Siva, the soul achieves oneness with him, 
and Siva takes possession of the soul completely . 95 Then all duality at the 
conscious level will be lost. This union with Siva is precipitated by the soul’s 
concentration on Siva, that is, the soul thinks only of Siva’s grace. The author 
cautions that Siva is one with the soul only in the realms of knowledge and love, 
and not in an ontological sense . 96 

The author of the Tirukkajirruppafiyar has the same name as the author of the 
Tiruvuntiyar. However, the author of the former, Uyyavanta Tevanayanar, is from 
a different hometown, Tirukkafavur. Likely born in late twelfth century , 97 perhaps 
as a member of a non-brahmin caste, he did not enjoy any social recognition . 98 
The tradition maintains that his work was rejected by the scholars of his time, but 
he was determined that it be recognized. He went to the temple at Citamparam 
and placed his work on the first step of the altar. The black-stone elephant on the 
side of the step lifted the work with its trunk and placed it at the feet of Lord 
Nafaraja, the presiding deity at the temple. This miraculous event changed the 
minds of all the scholars who had earlier rejected it. Hence the name 


93 maruium terujum marakkum avankan 

arulai maravate untTpara 

atuve inku ullatu enru untTpara. Tiruvuntiyar 18. 

nam ceyal arru inta nam arrapin, natan 
tanceyal tape enru untTpara 
tannaiye tantan enru untTpara. Tiruvuntiyar 6. 

95 ekapuk aki anekanum anavan 
natanum anan enru untTpara 

nammaiye antan enru untTpara. Tiruvuntiyar 5. 

96 avan ivan anatu avanaru/al allatu 
ivan avan akan enru untTpara 

enrum ivane anru untTpara. Tiruvuntiyar 40. 

97 Balasubramanian 2007:117. 

98 The author addresses his student as O! Brahmin! ( vetiyane ). It suggests either that the author 
was not a Brahmin, or that he displays extreme modesty in addressing his student. Most likely, 
the former is the case ( Tirukkajirruppatiyar 17). 
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Tirukkajirruppafiyar, meaning that which was placed on the step by an 
elephant." In its one hundred sutras in venpa meter, it elaborates on the forty- 
four sOtras of the Tiruvuntiyar , 100 

The Tirukkajirruppafiyar is in the format of a discourse offered by a teacher to 
his student(s). Among several teachings, he extols the virtues of both paths of 
bhakti and nanam. The choice is up to the student. In expounding the subtle 
nature of bhakti, moreover, the teacher tells the student that if he destroys the 
awareness of duality, Siva will manifest himself with his consort ( aruj catti) ( uj!um 
purampum ninaippoliyil unnitaiye vajjal eiuntarujum matinofum). He exhorts the 
student to choose between the path of knowledge and the path of love ( arivu neri 
or anpu neri). The student could choose to either study the scriptures for true 
knowledge, or acquire the same knowledge through love of Siva. By saying, “do 
something” ( etenuh cey ), he wants the student to deliberate and make a 
choice . 101 

The Tirukkajirruppafiyar makes more than twenty-five references to the 
miracles attributed to the Nayanmar in the Periya Puranam. Without offering an 
alternative path to bhakti, the author suggests that the path of knowledge, 
dovetails with the bhakti path. He is astute enough not to alienate or antagonize 
the followers of the bhakti tradition but suggests an adjunct. The author also 
juxtaposes two spiritual paths available to the student, which are practiced by the 
Saiva saints in their worldly presence. The first one refers to the path of devotion 
( akamarkkam ) and the second refers to the choice of the yogis ( Yokikaj ) and 
their austerities ( sakamarkam ). The superior nature of akamarkkam over 


99 See SlDDALlNGAlAH 1979:85-86. 

100 An appendix in my M.A. thesis maps the thematic correlation between the two works 
Balasubramanian 2007:130-133. 

101 ullum purampum ninaippofiyil unnitaiye vajjal efuntarujum matinotum 

te/ii arintolivay anriye anpufaiyai ay in cerintofivay etenun cey. Tirukkajirruppafiyar 51. 

"If the thoughts in you [categorized] as internal or external are destroyed, the generous Lord 
will appear in you with ParvatT and grace you. You follow either the path of love or the path of 
knowledge. Do either of the two!" (My translation). 
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sakamarkam is highlighted while not condemning the other path. 102 The inherent 
contradiction between verses 50 and 51 is puzzling. 

Uyyavanta Tevanayanar introduces two specific ways available in the worship 
of Siva ( Civa-tanmam ). He can be worshipped either in the “soft-way” ( melvinai ) 
or in the “hard-way” (va/v/na/). 103 The aspirant has to choose which will be 
suitable for him to get rid of karumam ( pavakanmam nmkum pati ), and allow him 
to follow the righteous path ( civatapmum ). The “soft-way” or melvinai refers to 
docile and passive ways of worshipping. These include worshipping with flowers 
(. arccittarku ) and making offerings into fire {tTtii) All such laudable acts 
(. nalvinaiyam ) are easy “for us to carry out” ( namakkum eji tanavarrai ). 104 Valvinai 
refers to a harsh or “violent-way” of showing one’s love for Siva. The aspirants 
involved in this path act in such a way that they consider their actions to be those 
of Siva. There is an oblique attempt by the author to assuage the horror of such 
acts by suggesting that they are acts of Siva, and the aspirants are not to be 
blamed or condemned for them ( valvinaiye enratunam marru ). 105 He further 


102 kallil kamaril katirvalil canaiyinil vallup palakaiyinil vatanaiyaic- collum 
akamarkkattal avarkal marrinarkan aiya cakamarkkat tal anre tan. Tirukkalirruppatiyar 50. " 
“Dictated by their intellect, they changed their karmic path as exhibited in the stone, in the cleft 

in the paddy field, in the shining dagger, in the whetstone and on the gambling board. Sir! They 
were transformed because of their devotion and not because of their yogic practices." (My 
translation). 

103 melvinaiye enna viyanulakil arrariya valvinaiye enna varum irantum - collil 
civatanmum am avarrir cenratile celvay pavakanmam nTrikum pati. Tirukkalirruppatiyar 1 6. 

"It is known that in this vast world there are two paths for salvation worthy of seeking and 

learning — “the soft-way” and “the hard-way.” To rid yourself of the karumam [you are born with] 
follow [and perform] the divinely righteous [acts]." (My translation). 

104 atiyai arccittarku ankamum ankanke tTtii tirampalavum ceyvanavum - vetiyane 
nalvinaiyam enre namakkum eji tanavarrai melvinaiye enratunam veru. Tirukkalirruppatiyar 17. 
“O! Brahmin! All virtuous acts such as worshipping Siva, offering objects [such as sacred water 

and flowers] and making offerings into the sacred fire in several ways are easy for us to carry out 
and are known as the “soft-way.” (My translation). It is worth noting that the student is being 
addressed respectfully as vetiyan, one who has studied the Vedas, who is a Brahmin. The 
teacher also exhibits his kind disposition and humility in saying “for us to carry out” (namakkum). 
In an inclusive way, he considers himself to be still in the path of aspiration. 

105 varankal, tarumceyya vayiravarkkut tankai karankaljnal anrukari yakka - irankate kolvinaiye 
ceyyum kofuvinaiye anavarrai valvinaiye enratunam marru. Tirukkalirruppatiyar 18. "He 
[Ciruttontar] killed [his son] with his [bare] hands and cooked for Civan, who benefits us with 
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suggests that the devotees subjected to such violent tests of their fidelity by Siva 
did not consider their acts sinful or blameworthy and therefore should not be 
blamed for them ( patakam enrum paliyeprum parate). They are blessed instead, 
for their display of devotion ( paricakttar ). 106 He even alludes to the story of 
Kannappar, the Nayanar, who resorted to vaivinai to prove his fidelity and 
undaunted faith in Siva, and he was aptly rewarded . 107 

However, the important point is how Uyyavanta Tevanayanar cleverly sows 
the seeds of philosophy in what is a collection of devotional treatises. It appears 
that he saw the opportunity to combine the philosophical work of the Tiruvuntiyar 
and descriptions of the hagiographic miracles 108 described as well as the 
beginnings of theological ideas from Periya Puranam, and fuse them together. 

My MA thesis demonstrates that Uyyavanta Tevanayanar was motivated to 
offer a new path of "inquiry" by way of knowledge but, at the same time, was 
astute enough to piggyback on the existing treatises of the bhakti canon. He was 
particular not to offer any criticism of the Nayanmar and their enormous 
contribution, but tried to mold the bhakti tradition into the nascent philosophical 
tradition initiated by his teacher. 

In addition, he links and develops the philosophical and the nascent 
theological elements found in the Tiruvuntiyar, and adds the hagiographic 
accounts of the miracles attributed to the Nayanmar, thus establishing a bridge or 


boons. We define [such] merciless and murderous deeds as the hard-way.” (My translation) 

106 patakam enrum pajiyenrum parate tataiyai vetiyanait talirantum - cetippak 

kantuTcar tamam paricalittar kantaye tantlcar tanceyalal tan. Tirukka/irruppatiyar 19. “Without 
considering it a grievous sin or blameworthy, CantTcar cut off both legs of his Brahmin father 
when tested [by Siva]. Know that CantTcar by his own efforts caused Saiva to grace him with his 
appearance." (My translation). 

107 kannappan oppator anpinmai enramaiyal kannappan oppator anpatanaik - kannappar 

tamarital kaiatti yar arital allatumarra yamariyum anpanru atu. Tirukka/irruppatiyar 52. "There is 

no love comparable to that of Kannappan. The supreme love comparable to that of Kannappan is 
known only to Kannappar and to the dweller of Kaiatti [Siva] alone. No one else can know that 
[immense] love." (My translation). 

108 It is interesting to note that Tirukka/irruppatiyar uses only code words to refer to the 
“miracles” and it does not refer to the poetic hymns of the Nayanmar at all. Was it deliberate? It is 
difficult for us to derive any conclusion. The strong and perhaps only link between the Periya 
Puranam and Tirukka/irruppatiyar seems to be the “miracles” cited in the Periya Puranam. 
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continuity between the bhakti thrust of the Tamil Saiva faith as documented in the 
Tirumurai literature, and the birth of its philosophical or theological direction. 

The recurring theme of humility found in Tamil devotional literature is present 
in the Tirukkajirruppatiyar. Uyyavanta Tevanayanar expresses in all humility that 
he did not inherit any of the greatness from his superb teacher and likens himself 
to a parasitic creeper around a tree . 109 Besides briefly explaining the conception 
of Siva and the conception of the soul or the self, the author focuses on the 
conception of bhakti or devotion. The devotee’s self-surrender to Siva and how 
the merger takes place is expressed very poetically as a phenomenon 
experienced and enjoyed by many devotees. Because Siva makes the devotee 
his own (ennaiyumtan ajakak kojjutal), the devotee understands himself (enna/ 
ariyapperren) and feels privileged to join the company of devotees ( arinta 
apparukke a! aye ceriyapperren kuiuvil cenru ). 110 

Continuing on the theme of the Tiruvuntiyar about how Siva, out of his grace, 
appears as a spiritual preceptor and bestows his nature on the author ( apparice 
vantu alippar)^ u the Tirukkajirruppatiyar questions that if that embodiment had 
not taken place, how could the scriptures have come into existence? 
Alternatively, how could anybody know Siva’s nature ? 112 He concludes by 
wondering how he could ever express his gratitude to Siva (etu coli vajttuven 


109 marap pulluri to I ulakil ammaramay Tnritumd Tiruvuntiyar 92. “The tree provides fruits to all 
humanity, and yet the creeper around the tree cannot emulate this in spite of its proximity to the 
tree.” (My translation). 

110 ennai utaiyavan vantu ennutanay ennajavil 
enoaiyumtan ajakak kojjutal- ennai 
ariyapperren arinta apparukke ajayc 
ceriyapperren kuiuvil cenru. Tirukkajirruppatiyar 99. 

1 1 1 ammaiyappare ulakukku ammaiyappar enru arika 
ammaiyappar apparice vantu alippar-ammaiyappar 
ella ulakukkum appurattar ippurattum 

allapol nirpar avar. Tirukkajirruppatiyar 1. 

112 akamahkaj ehke arucamayam tanehke 
yokankaj ehke unarvu ehke-pakattu 
aruj vativum tanumay antilanel antap 
peruvativai yar arivar pecu. Tirukkajirruppatiyar 5. 
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yan), who has blessed him with everything ( ellam tantavanai ) u 3 

The third text of the philosophical canon, the Civananapotam, is especially 
important for understanding the Civahana Cittiyar. It was written by Meykantar in 
the thirteenth century . 114 Of the four preceptors of the Saiva Siddhanta school , 115 
Meykanfatevar was of the VeNaja caste, whereas the other three were of the 
Brahmin caste . 116 

The Civananapotam is a pithy work of only twelve aphorisms but is considered 
the most important book of the canon . 117 Fittingly, the philosophical canon was 
later named after Meykantar. It contains the first systematic exposition of the 
philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta. All subsequent books of the canon comment on 
and elaborate the ideas of Meykantar. For instance, one of his third generation 
students, Umapati, pays him tribute as “the one who could identify the untruth 
(, poykatti ), make its removal possible ( poyyakarri ), and then proceed to point at 
the true or the real nature [of things] ( meykattum meykanfay vinnappam )” U8 
The text is extant in both Sanskrit and Tamil with several commentaries in 


113 cintaiyilum entan cirattinilum cerum vannam 
vantavanai mannitainam varamal-tantavanai 
matinutan ettiramum valntirukka enpatalal 
etucoli vaktuven yan. Tirukka/irruppafiyar 1 00. 

114 "The Sivananapotam is the basic and most important text of the philosophy of Tamil Saivism, 
composed by Meykanta Tevar about A.D. 1221 (year 1143 of Calivahana cahaptam)." [...] "His 
[Meykanta Tevar's] original name was Svetaranam; he was a disciple of Paranjoti Munivar, who 
gave his disciple the new name, Meykantar (sic) ('he who has seen the truth')." Dhavamony 
1971:200. 

115 Meykantatevar, Arunanti, Marainana Campantar, and Umapati. 

116 "Thus it seems clear that the highest ranks in Shaiva Siddhanta are at least theoretically 
open to Shudra men. And, in fact, the existence of Shudra lineages seems to indicate that 
someone or some people belonging to a higher-ranking varna — and in Tamil Nadu that can only 
mean Brahmans — not only initiated Shudras but also authorized some of them to become 
preceptors." See Ishimatsu 1999:574-576. 

Pillai provides details of Meykantatevar’s life, beginning with his early childhood, his initiation, 
and all his accomplishments. See Pillai 1984:xi-xix. 

117 llankumaran has provided one of the best Tamil commentaries I have come across, written 
in lucid style, and with a great flair. See Ilankumaran 1990. 

poykatiip poyyakarrip potanantap poruiam 
meykaUum meykantay vinnappam poykattap 

meyya tiru vennai vittaka cuttavina aiya nJtan kettaruL Unmai viiakkam 1. 
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both languages. There is a controversy among scholars in determining if the 
Civananapotam was originally written in Sanskrit and was later translated into 
Tamil or vice-versa . 119 There are strong opinions on both sides of the 
controversy. Suffice to mention that there are two versions of the 
Civananapotam, one in Sanskrit and the other in Tamil, and my focus will be on 
the Tamil version . 120 It is beyond the scope of my thesis to compare the two. 

The twelve sOtras of the Civananapotam are divided into four parts. The first 
three sOtras assert the existence of the three verities; the next three define and 
explain their nature and inter-relations; the next three deals with the means for 
the attainment of release or mutti; and the last is devoted to the nature of 
muff /. 121 


119 “Are these twelve aphorisms translated from the original Sanskrit into Tamil ‘for the benefit of 
the vast multitudes of the non-Sanskritic knowing,’ as a tradition with a surprising unanimity 
averred until recently, or is this a case of the rare instance of feed-back into Sanskrit from a non- 
Sanskritic source, as is suspected by one section of contemporary scholars?” Sivaraman 
1983:55. 

Siddalingaiah provides compelling arguments vouching for the original Tamil version. His four 
reasons are, "(1) Meykandar does not mention this anywhere; it is a translation. (2) Nor did the 
authors of the other Meykanda Sastra works who were contemporaneous to Meykandar or close 
to his time either as his disciples or the disciples of his disciples. (3) The Sanskrit version of the 
same, in the 12th sutra, says, 'thus says the Sivajnana Bodha'. It is questioned whether a portion 
of a pathala (?) in an agama can have a separate heading like this and whether, therefore, it does 
not suggest that it is a rendering of the Tamil Sivanana Bodam. (4) Even before the advent of 
Meykandar, there were works like Nanamirdam, Tirumandiram, etc., which expounded this 
system, though not logically and fully as Meykandar did in his work, and the worship of Siva had 
been there even before the Christian era and the hymns in Tamil speak of the greatness and 
Grace of Siva and indirectly the tenets of this system." (Spelling, lack of italicization, and diacritics 
as found in the citation are maintained). See Siddalingaiah 1979:95. 

120 Matthews provides translations of both Tamil and Sanskrit versions of the Civananapotam 
See Matthews 1948. 

Dhavamony, in an appendix titled “The twelve Sanskrit sutras alleged to have originated from 
the Raurava Agama" provides translations for the Sanskrit version. Dhavamony 1971:327-329. 
His Tamil translation is provided in another appendix. See Dhavamony 1971:330-334. 

121 A single phrase description of the twelve verses are: The existence of god; transmigration, 
which relates god to world and to souls; the existence of souls; souls and their organs; their 
dependence on god; matter and god are totally different; nature of soul being released; aids to 
help in release; how souls are cleansed; removing the souls in fetters; union with god; how 
released souls worship god. See Appendix 1 for a brief summary of the twelve aphorisms. See 
also Schomerus 2000:19-24. 
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Meykanfatevar outlines what a realized soul should do to attain the final 
release from the body ( paramutti ). Having washed away the impurities ( ammalh 
kaffi) that prevent the soul from reaching the lotus-like feet ( cemmalar nonta! 
ceral otta), and having associated with other realized souls who are constantly 
mindful of Siva’s love ( anpardtu marTi), the soul will get rid of its delusion ( mal ara 
neyam) and join those who abound in devotion to Siva and visit his shrines 
(alayam tanum aran enat tolume ). 122 Appendix 1 of this thesis provides a capsule 
summary of the twelve aphorisms. 123 


122 cemmalar n dotal, ceral otta 
ammalan kalli anparotu marTi 
malara neyam malintavar vefamum 

alayam tanum aran enat tolume. Civananapotam 1 2. 

123 See page 346 for a summary of the aphorisms. 
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1.4 The Civanana Cittiyar : authorship 


According to tradition, Arunanti is the author of the Civanana Cittiyar and he lived 
in the mid-thirteenth century CE . 124 There is no internal reference to the author’s 
name in the Civaharia Cittiyar, but we can presume it is Arunanti because of an 
internal reference in the fifth verse of the Civappirakacam by Umapati 


124 This is as good a place as any to discuss a general problem in dating the authors and their 
treatises in Tamil philosophical literature. Several scholars have identified this problem. Arunanti’s 
treatise is no exception. For example, Goodall states: “Precise dates are commonly given for 
each of these fourteen ‘foundational’ treatises [the Meykanfa Cattirahkal]. All are placed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries except the first two, the Tiruvuntiyar and the 
Tirukkalirruppatiyar, which are assigned to 1147 and 1177 AD respectively. One work among the 
fourteen, the Cahkarpanirakaranam records the occasion and the date of its composition: 1313 
AD. I have not been able to discover on what authority the dates have been assigned to the other 
thirteen works. Nor am I aware of these dates being investigated in recent secondary literature. 
Prentiss (...), among others, refers for her dates to Dhavamony 1971 [Love of God according to 
the Saiva Siddhanta: A Study in the Mysticism and Theology of Saivism], a much cited work often 
given the epithet ‘authoritative’. Dhavamony in turn (...) refers to Iracamanikkanar (...) for the 
date of the Tiruvuntiyar (for the other twelve unsubstantiated dates he refers to no authority). 
Nevertheless, Iracamanikkanar (...) appears not to give any justification for this date. The dates 
of the Meykantacattirahkai appear already (without evidence being adduced) in the preface (...) 
of the Madras edition of 1897. We should note that S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri (...), who appears 
to have been rigorous in his attempts to date the various authors he studied relative to each 
other, describes 1313 AD, the date given by Umapati in the beginning of Cahkarpanirakaranam, 
as ‘the only date definitely known in the history of Tamil Saivism.’” See Goodall 2004:xxxii. 

Umapati Civacariyar in his Cahkarpa Nirakaranam gives the year in which his work was written, 
that is Saka 1235 corresponding to 1313 CE. This is a valuable clue in fixing the dates of the 
other books in the Meykanfa Cattirahkal,. 

el ahcu irunuru efutta ayiram (seven times five, [and] two-hundred, [and] thousand) 

vajum nal cakanam [Saka] maruva nirpa. Cahkarpa Nirakaranam 2 (lines 26-27). (My 
translation). 

Based on the same point of reference as Goodall gives, Gangadaran, without providing any 
sources, estimates the dates of several Saiva teachers. “The date of Umapati Sivam’s Sankarpa 
Nirakaranam is mentioned 1313 [CE]. So Umapati must have lived between 1280-1330 A.D., 
Marainana Sambandar 1175-1300 A.D., Arulnandi Sivam 1080-1200 A.D., Meykandar 1125- 
1175? A.D., Manavacagam Kadandar 1100-1200? A.D.” See Gangadaran 1981 : 128. 

I would argue as follows to arrive at the date of Arunanti. If we start from the fixed point as year 
1313 CE as the date of Umapati Civacariyar's Cahkarpanirakaranam, we could subtract thirty 
years and peg the date of his teacher Marainana Sambandar to be late thirteenth century; we 
could subtract another thirty years for his teacher and arrive at mid-thirteenth century for 
Arunanti's time. 
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Civacariyar 125 where he lists the names of teachers in his lineage. Although 
Arunanti does not mention his own name, he does refer to his teacher’s name as 
Meykantatevar, in the tenth verse of the Parapakkam and also in the third verse 
of the Cupakkam, the two parts of the Civanana Cittiyar. Meykantatevar is the 
same name preceding Arunanti in Umapati’s list of teachers. These internal 
references attest the lineage. There are also many hagiographic traditions about 
Arunanti to which scholars refer usually without precise identification . 126 

As stated above, unfortunately, the text of the Civanapa Cittiyar does not have 
any internal reference to the author’s name. Umapati Civacariyar also refers to 
him only by that name. None of the secondary sources I consulted provides any 
additional information other than the name Cakalakama Pantitar . 127 A secondary 


125 See footnotes 135 and136. 

126 For instance, several scholars in the secondary sources of my research, state that according 
to tradition, Arunanti known as Cakalakama Pantitar, had the honorific name “Arunanti" bestowed 
on him by Meykantatevar. There is an interesting episode (with several differing versions) of how 
Cakalakama Pantitar got his name “Arunanti” that eventually led to his composition of the 
Civanana Cittiyar . Pantitar had several students under his tutelage learning all Agamic principles 
and their significance. Once he travelled with his students to Tiruvennainallur, as part of his 
pilgrimage to several temples. While camped at this place, many of his students started deserting 
Pantitar, and went to the abode of Meykantatevar, because they were attracted by his inspiring 
elucidation of the principles of the Saiva faith. Pantitar was infuriated at losing his disciples, and 
he went to meet Meykantatevar face-to-face with the idea of challenging and defeating him in a 
verbal debate, and thus establish his superiority. Pantitar wanted to win his students back, 
besides feeling insulted that Meykantatevar did not visit him to pay his obeisance. His self- 
aggrandizement was evident. When he went to Meykantatevar's abode to confront him, 
Meykantatevar was in the process of teaching the concept of anavamaiam and the idea behind 
this defilement. Pantitar asked Meykantatevar to indicate the form of anavam. In reply, 
Meykantatevar pointed his finger at Pantitar himself as an embodied representation of this 
defilement. This reply opened the eyes of Pantitar to his ignorant condition and the need to learn 
first before he could teach others. When the "eye of grace" (aruj ndkku, arul, parvai) of 
Meykantatevar fell upon him, Pantitar's pride and ignorance dwindled away and he felt that he 
had been vanquished. He dropped to his knees in reverence, and begged Meykantatevar to take 
him as his student. Meykantatevar graciously accepted him as his principal student and conferred 
the name “Arunanti” on him. He became such an adept student that Meykantatevar asked him to 
write a commentary on the Civananapotam. Thus the genesis of the Civanana Cittiyar. The 
names Parapakkam and Cupakkam for the two parts of his treatise are not stated by Arunanti. It 
appears that the followers of the school appended the appellations. 

127 For example, see Devasenapathi 1981:4; Pillai 1972:21. The literal meaning of his name 
is "Scholar (pantitar) of all Agamas ( cakala akama)" and it is based presumably on his extensive 
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source provides a contradiction to Arunanti’s honorific name . 128 Certain scholars 
refer to him as Arujnanti, instead of Arunanti . 129 

In an invocatory verse Arunanti says "Siva first gave the knowledge to Nanti, 
who imparted it to Canatkumaran. Knowledge thus propagated in succession, 
reached my teacher [Meykanfatevar] who documented it in his book of wisdom 
[ Civananapotam ]. In writing the commentary on this faultless treatise I name it 
[the] Civahana Cittiyar." 130 (My translation). Whereas Arunanti closely follows 
Meykanfatevar's Civananapotam to explain the basic doctrines of Saiva 
Siddhanta, in the Cupakkam, his treatment of the "alien schools" in the 
Parapakkam needs some explanation. Arunanti, using the typical Purvapaksin 
technique , 131 systematically argues against fourteen different schools. The 
method of addressing the doctrines of the alien schools individually and 
dismantling them had been done before. Devasenapathi, quoting Marainana 
Tesikar, suggests that Arunanti followed the method employed in earlier 


knowledge of the Agamas. According to Mu. Tiruvilankam, Arunanti was well versed in both Tamil 
and Sanskrit, as was the customary education for most boys from Brahmin families. He not only 
learned all the twenty-eight Saivagamas to perfection, but he also followed a strict lifestyle in 
accordance with his pedagogy. He also took upon himself to travel frequently to spread his 
knowledge and acquire new students in the process. See Thiruvilangam 2007:xvi-xvii.. 
Thiruvilangam provides no primary sources for this information, nor does V.A. Devasenapathy, 
who claims "...he [Pantitar] went about place to place, visiting Cidambaram, Tiruvannamalai, 

Kasi, Nepal and other centres and established Saivism by overcoming his adversaries in 
philosophical contests." See Devasenapathi 1966:3. 

Cinkaravelu Mutaliyar states that Arunanti’s name and place of birth to be Cakalakama Pantitar 
of Aticaiva community of Tirutturaiyur. Mutaliar 1 91 0:4. 

128 Kamil Zvelebil also states, ‘‘According to some views, Arunanti was his pseudonym, his 
personal name being Catacivaccariyar” (Zvelebil does not offer any source). “There are many 
legends about him [Arunanti], and according to one commentator, he was the family priest of 
Meykantar’s father.” See Zvelebil 1995:74. 

129 See Goodall 2004:cxix. See Devasenapathi 1966:3. 

130 “m urinal. iraivan aruj nantitanakku iyampa nanti 
kotil arut canarkuma rarkkuk kOrak 
kuvalayattio avvaiiem kurunatan kontu 
tTtuakala emakkual,itta nana nulait 

terntu uraippan civahana citti eg re. ” Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 1 0. 

131 See footnote 181 for an explanation of term “Purvapaksin.” 
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compendiums. 132 

There is enough evidence from the verse cited above ( Parapakkam 10) that 
the author was a disciple of Meykantatevar as Arunanti states, “the book of 
wisdom [ Civahanapotam ] offered to me ( emakkuajitta nana nOI ) by my teacher 
[Meykantatevar] (em kurunatao)". In addition, in verse 6 of the Parapakkam, 
Arunanti declares that his teacher Meykantatevar appeared on earth to establish 
righteousness ( nanam parin toluka). He is the undisputed paterfamilias of Saiva 
philosophy ( caiva natari), and let him always be praised [worshipped] ( eppotum 
porral ceyvam).' 133 

Additional internal evidence is also available to us in Umapati’s 
Civappirakacam regarding the lineage (Meykantatevar -> Arunanti Civacariyar 
-» Marainana Campantar -> Umapati Civacariyar) 134 ; the lineage is 


132 Devasenapathy makes an interesting observation in tracing the genre of the Parapakkam. 
“Marainana Desikar, one of the commentators on the Siddhiyar says that Arulnandi [Arunanti] 
based his parapakkam on the following works: (1) Sankaracarya's (?) Sarva Darsana Sarhgraha 
[Sarvadarsana Siddhanta sarhgraha] (2) Sarvamatopanyasa (3) Ramanadacarya's 
Paramatanirakarana (4) Sarvanma Sambhu's Siddhanta DTpika (5) Aghorasivacarya's 
Siddhantartha Samuccaya." (My italicization of all titles). 

“pantaimarai vantarrap pacunten 
nanam parin tojukac civakantam parantu narak, 
kantairu tayakamala mukaika I ellam 

kantirappak kaciriimel vantaarut katiron, 
vintamalarp polilputaicul venney 

mevu meykanta tevanmiku caiva natan, 
puntarika malar talac ciratte valum porpatam 

eppotum porral ceyvam. ” Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 6. 

134 There are two Saivites with the same name, Marainana Campantar. The first one (late 13th 
to early 14th century) was the student of Arunanti, and it appears the only writing by him was the 
Cafamanikkovai. There was another Marainana Campantar who lived in the 16th century, who 
was not in the lineage of Arunanti, and he was a prolific writer. One of his famous compositions 
was the Civatarumottaram, 1200 verses in 12 sections, based on the Saivagamas dealing with 
cosmology, theology, temples, and their constitution. He also wrote the Caivacamayaneri, which 
detailed the relationship between the teacher and his disciples, daily religious observances, etc. 
To add to the confusion, there was also a Marainana Campanta Tecikar (circa 1525/1550), a 
student of Arunanti's student Marainana Campantar. See Zvelebil 1 995:41 8-419. 

However, J.N. Farquhar mistakenly attributes the authorship of the Caivacamayaneri to the 
Marainana Campantar who was the student of Arunanti. " Arulnandi's [Arunanti’s] disciple was 
Marai-jnana-sambandha, a Sudra and the author of the Saiva-samaya-neri." See Farquhar 
1967:257. 
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documented by Umapati when he pays tribute to the originator of his lineage 
(i cantana paramparai) in the Civappirakacam. In the next verse, he offers his 
obeisance to Marainana Campantar, his immediate teacher by offering his head 
for placing his teacher’s revered feet (ma/araf/Tca/). 135 Right at the beginning, 
Umapati declares that his work, the Civappirakacam of one hundred sOtras 
( viruttam nurum acil civap pirakacam akum anre ), is better suited for Saiva 
initiates; 136 he claims that it is much easier to understand than the terse 
Civananapotam of the revered teacher [Meykanfativar] ( terittakuru mutalvar uyar 
civahana potam ceppinar pinpu)] at the same time, it is not as voluminous as the 
Civahana Cittiyar, which is a commentary on the Civananapotam by 
Meykantatevar’s student ( avar putalvar civahana citti virittinar ). 137 Umapati 
declares his proud lineage by paying tribute to his predecessors (Nantikecuran, 
Canatkumaran, Parancoti Mamuni, Meykanfatevar, Arunanti, and his teacher 
Marainana Campantar). 138 

In his invocatory verses of the Cupakkam, Arunanti mentions Meykanfatevar's 
name ( meykantan nOI) and declares that the Civananapotam is the best of all 
reliable books wherein one finds the essence of all the basic tenets of the Saiva 
philosophy ( caivat tirattinait terikkal u/ra/ 77). 139 However, in his concluding verse 
of the Civahana Cittiyar, in verse 328 of the Cupakkam, Arunanti does not offer 
obeisance to his teacher by name as is customary but highlights the general 


135 “cTrnilavu marainana campantan entai 

tiruvaiarum malarafikai cenni vaippam. ” Civappirakacam 6. 

136 “Among the Siddhanta Sastras, [the] Sivaprakasam is the earliest book that contains the full 
expression ‘Saiva Siddhanta’. Umapati not only first used the expression, but also called it as ‘the 
essence of Vedanta." See Gangadaran 1992:8. 

1 37 

Civappirakacam 11. 

138 tevarpiran vajarkayilak kaval punta tirunanti avarkanattor celvar paril 
paviyacat tiyanana taricanikai aticer parancoti mamunikai patiyam venney 
meviyacJr meykanta tirian mara viravupukal arunanti viralar celvat 

tavil aruj marainana campantar ivaric cantanat temaiyajum tanmai yore Civappirakacam 5. 

In tracing his lineage, Umapati mentions the Celestials, Nantikecuran, Parancdti Mamuni, 
Meykantatevar, Arunanti, and his immediate teacher Marainana Campantar. 

139 “minnamar polilcul venney mevival meykantan nul 

cenniyil kontu caivat tirattinait terikkal urram. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 3. 
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importance of a teacher in reaching salvation and merging with Siva . 140 

Further internal evidence is available from another treatise, Irupa irupatu u1 of 
the Meykanfa Cattirahkaj. Arunanti composed it as a tribute to his teacher, and it 
is the fifth book of the canon. It contains twenty verses, ten in nericaivenpa style, 
and ten in nericai aciriyappa style in antati arrangement wherein the venpa and 
akaval meters alternate. It is a eulogy of Meykantatevar in question-and-answer 
format discussing Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. In its introductory verse, Arunanti 
sets the stage for attaining absolute enlightenment through a dialogue with 
Meykantatevar ( venney nallOr meykantan ). Arunanti recognizes his teacher not 
as human , 142 but as a personification of the “three-eyed and blue-throated one” 
[Siva] ( kannutalum kanfak karaiyum karantu), and one who removes all the 
impurities of the souls ( makkaj malam akarrum ). 143 

While defining the word "Cittantam," Arunanti declares that there are two 
[sacred] treatises ( iranfe nQlka/), the Vedas and the Saivagamas ( vetanul 


140 “arul, kuruvai vaiipatave...civame akkum" Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 328. 

141 See Appendix 2 for details. 

142 A sidebar comment about the caste issue in the Saiva lineage. According to tradition, 
Arunanti did not pay any heed to the chiding that he was a Brahmin and Meykantatevar was a 
Sudra (a Vellala, at least his foster parents were so), and Arunanti’s subservience was 
demeaning and degrading the status of his caste. Living in a society with strong embedded caste 
distinctions, not only did Arunanti become a student of Meykantatevar, a SGdra, but his own 
principal student Marainana Campantar was also a Sudra. Similarly, Umapati Civacariyar, who 
was a Vaisnavite Brahmin, prior to becoming a Saivite Brahmin, became a student of the non- 
Brahmin Marainana Campantar, a student of Arunanti. Could one say erudition and lofty ideals 
always trump petty caste distinctions? This ideal could be successfully argued in the case of the 
lineage of Saiva Siddhanta, since there are plenty of examples littered across the hagiographic 
accounts in the Periya Puranam and generally in the lineage of Saiva teachers. The ones who 
broke the tradition did not enjoy a carte blanche acceptance, but they successfully fought against 
the odds. 

Pranabananda Jash provides a fascinating list of some important thinkers and contributors to 
the Saiva faith. " Apputi Atikal was a Brahmin; Ciruttontar, a mahamattira Brahmin; Naracimma 
Munaiyaraiyar, a ruling chief (ksatriya); Karaikkalammaiyar, a Vaisya; Tirumular, a cowherd; 
TirunTlakkanta nayanar, a potter; TirunTlakkantayalppa nayanar, a member of the Panar caste; 
Enatinata nayanar, a toddy-drawer; Atipatta nayanar, a fisherman; Tirukkuripputtonta nayanar, a 
washerman; Arivattaya nayanar, a Vellala; Kaliya nayanar, an oil-monger etc." See Jash 
1 974:82. Let us not forget that Appar was a Vellala, and Cankili, Cuntarar's wife was a Vellala 
temple dancer. 

143 Irupa Irupatu 1:1-4. 
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caivandl), and what all other treatises say ( veru uraikkum nul) has been drawn 
from these [two] ( ivarrin virinta nulkaj). The Vedas are general treatises, and the 
Saivagamas are special treatises. The truths explained in the Vedantic treatises 
( vetantat tTtu ipporuj kontu uraikkum nui) are not in opposition to what the 
Saivagamas explain ( piranOI tikalpOrvam civakamahkaj ); they are the essence of 
what the [Saiva] Siddhanta treatises say ( cittantam akum) UA In the next verse, 
Arunanti states that the Siddhanta [treatises] ( cittantate ) declare that when Siva 
casts his divine look ( civan tan tirukkataikkan certtic ) [on the spiritually mature 
souls], they become liberated souls (cTvan m uttar aka ). 145 


144 “vetanul caivanul enru irarte nOlkai 
veru uraikkum nul ivarrin virinta nulka, I 

vetantat tTtu ipporuj kontu uraikkum nul caivam piranOI 

tikalpOrvam civakamankaj cittantam akum. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 267. 

145 “cittantate civan tap tirukkafaikkan certtic 

cenanam onrile cTvanmuttar aka. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Cupakkam 268. 
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1.5 The Civanana Cittiyar : introduction to the text 


The author of the Civanana Cittiyar, Arunanti Civacariyar of Aticaiva ancestry 
was also called Cakalamaka Panfitar of Tirutturaiyur, which, according to some 
views, was his pseudonym, his personal name being Catacivaccariyar . 146 He can 
be dated around the mid-thirteenth century based on the dates recorded in 
Umapati’s Cahkarpa Nirakaranam , 147 Arunanti was one of the forty-nine students 
of Meykanfatevar who wrote the Civananapotam. 

There is no critical edition of the Civanana Cittiyar in the modern sense of the 
term. The Institut frangais de Pondichery (IFP) in Tamilnadu has some 
manuscript palm leafs and paper copies in its library . 148 I am using the Tamil 
edition of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj edited by Irattinacapapathy and published by 
the University of Madras as my primary Tamil source. I have chosen this edition 
over other Tamil versions available (The Project Madurai version 149 ) and the 
Meykanta Cattiram-Patirianku published by the South India Saiva Siddhanta 
Works Publishing Society because the edition I am using has the official approval 
of the Department of Saiva Siddhanta of the University of Madras. In addition, 
this publication along with the entire text of the other thirteen books of the canon 
is one of the textbooks used in the academic programs (M.A., M. Phil., and 
Ph.D.) of the University of Madras. For my translation, however, I will be 
consulting all three editions. 


146 "There are many legends about him (Arunanti), and according to one commentator, he was 
the family priest of Meykantar’s father." See Zvelebil 1995:74. 

147 See footnote 124 for a discussion on establishing the dates for the Meykanta CattirahkaL 

148 Email exchanges with Dr. Ganesan of The Institut frangais de Pondichery (IFP), Pondichery, 
India. The Institute is in the process of making them available online for interested students and 
scholars. 

149 Project Madurai on the web ( www.tamil.net/proiectmadurai) is an open and voluntary 
initiative to collect and publish free electronic editions of ancient Tamil literary classics. The 
project leaders have contributed to the Tamil scholars interested in researching original texts in 
Tamil. Electronic versions of printed texts (abbreviated as E-texts) of ancient literary works are 
important pedagogic and scholarly resources. Stored in easily accessible archives, they permit 
preservation and wider distribution of ancient literary works around the globe through the means 
of internet. Most of the Saiva Siddhanta literature in Tamil can be downloaded from the website. 
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1.6 Literature review 


Works in English: As early as in 1913, J.M. Nallaswami Pillai (1864-1920) 
produced a loose English translation of both the Parapakkam and the Cupakkam 
of the Civahana Cittiyar.^ 50 It was published as a “draft,” but was never 
completed. 151 It is the only complete English translation available for the entire 
Civahana Cittiyar, including both the Parapakkam and Cupakkam. His 
contribution to the propagation of Tamil Saiva Siddhanta is legendary. 152 

Mariasusai Dhavamony, in his title Love of God According to Saiva Siddhanta 
(1971) has introduced the doctrine of bhakti, or divine love as expounded by the 
principal Tamil Saiva Siddhanta treatises. The title provides a historical and 
doctrinal background besides an etymological and exegetical analysis of the 
corpus of treatises of Saiva Siddhanta. As the author focuses on the concept of 
bhakti, his analysis of the Tamil philosophical canon in general and the Civahana 
Cittiyar in particular are rather peripheral. He has picked verses here and there at 
random from each of the fourteen works and provided translation. Dhavamony 153 
outlines his work in unambiguous terms by saying “The present work is the first 
attempt to probe into the theology of Tamil Saivism and its bhakti mysticism.” 154 


150 Pillai 1913. Being an unedited "draft," the translation has many inaccuracies. Other 
scholars have similar assessments and observations. See Gopalakrishnan 1987:23. See also 
Tokunaga 1981:12. 

151 Telephone communication with Professor T. N. Ramachandran, Chennai, India. (November, 
2011 ). 

152 In contrast to some other Tamil intelligentsia of his period, Nallaswami Pillai was not a Tamil 
nationalist. He was not against any particular caste such as the Brahmins, and he was very much 
in favor of using Sanskrit references. In fact, he demonstrates his mastery over both languages 
by liberally quoting from both Tamil and Sanskrit literary and philosophical treatises. Maraimalai 
Atikal (1875-1950) a contemporary of J.M. Nallaswami Pillai, founded the "Tanittamil" movement 
(meaning, only or exclusively Tamil), and he abhorred the idea of using Sanskrit loan words in 
Tamil literature. "It is clear that Maraimalai Atikal had started the Tanittamil Movement because of 
his unassailable conviction that the pristine Tamil civilization had to be kept intact by writing in a 
pure-Tamil style. It is also clear that he was against the Brahmins, who thought that Tamil was 
not so great." See Sivathamby 1978:18. 

153 Dhavamony 1971. 

154 Dhavamony 1971:3. 
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He is probably the pioneer among Western scholars, besides Gordon U. Pope 
(The Tiruvagagam or “Sacred Utterances” of the Tamil Poet, Saint, and Sage 
Manikka-vagagar), to publish a scholarly work on south Indian Saivism 
demonstrating broad learning, extensive reference to primary sources, and an 
admirable sensitivity in dealing with elements of Indian devotion. 

Muneo Tokunaga (1981), as part of his studies in Vaisnavism, has translated 
those verses (264-301) from the Parapakkam that deal with Arunanti's attack of 
the Pancaratra school. In his brief article, the author argues that there are many 
similarities between the Saiva Siddhanta position and the Visisfadvaita view, 
especially in their concepts of liberation and epistemology. The author also 
attempts, rather unconvincingly, to establish that there is an underlying 
congruence between Saiva Siddhanta and Visisfadvaita in their opposition to the 
Advaitic position of Sankara. Tokunaga seems appreciative of the fact Arunanti 
did not criticize the doctrines of the Visisfadvaita, but chose to attack the 
positions of Vedantins such as Sankara and Bhaskara. However, the author 
changes his tune, and exhibits his bias by pointing out that it was patently wrong 
on the part of Arunanti to refuse the supremacy of Visnu. Arunanti, obviously 
extols the omnipotence and supremacy of Siva, which Tokunaga characterizes 
as "derogation of Visnu's dignity." 155 

R. Gopalakrishnan compiled a summary of the Parapakkam with clear albeit 
terse commentary (1987). The author has not attempted to critically analyze 
Arunanti's position vis-a-vis the schools attacked by him but has simply echoed 
Arunanti's comments. 156 It is interesting that Gopalakrishnan uses Sanskrit 
terminology for most of the technical terms, and not Tamil. 

H.W. Schomerus originally published the title Der Saiva Siddhanta in German 
in 1912, and it has been translated into English by Mary Law (2000). 157 The work 
provides a well-documented account of the theistic Saiva movement, focusing on 


155 Tokunaga 1981. 

156 Gopalakrishnan 1987. 

157 See Schomerus 2000. 
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Tamil Saivism with extensive English translations of many citations from Tamil 
Saiva literature. 158 Besides providing an extensive background, Schomerus 
raises the problem of whether the original composition of the Civahanapotam 
was in Tamil or Sanskrit, still a point of contention among scholars. 
Unfortunately, he does not offer any definitive opinion. Moreover, in tracing the 
history of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, he makes an unsubstantiated reference to 
Tirumular's date. 159 However, the author has taken pains to explore and explain 
the doctrinal positions of Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, and how they differ from other 
important contemporary schools such as Advaita and Sarhkhya. His 
comprehensive citations from the canonical texts include many verses from the 
Cupakkam of the Civahana Cittiyar, but very few from the Parapakkam. 

In 2002, Alvapillai Velupillai provided a translation of the section on the 
Buddhist schools in the Parapakkam of the Civahana Cittiyar. 150 I have chosen to 
retranslate it in order to obtain a better understanding of the Saiva Siddhanta 
polemic against the Buddhist schools by familiarity with the technical vocabulary 
and nuance of the Tamil original verses. 

In addition to the above scholarship in English, there is scholarship in Tamil 
that is relevant to the Civahana Cittiyar. Canmukacuntara Mutaliyar (1876), in his 
introduction to the Parapakkam of the Civahana Cittiyar mentions three original 
Tamil commentaries on the Parapakkam of the Civahana Cittiyar, those by 
Tiruvorriyur Nanappirakacar, his student Tattuvappirakacar, and Velappanfaram. 
The author merely states that the version by Velappanfaram differs from the 
other two and suggests that the author of this version was probably one 


158 "Schomerus' volume [...] has been a definitive reference book on the Tamil school of Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy; for English speakers, Mary Law's translation will likely replace M. 
Dhavamony's Love of God According to Saiva Siddhanta (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), which 
has been out of print for many years, as the key book-length study." See Prentiss 2001 :594. 

159 "His [Tirumular's] extensive work, the Tirumantra (sic), which may even go back to the first 
century, provides several basic thoughts of Saiva Siddhanta and a sophisticated theology. Until 
even older Siddhantin writings in Tamil are discovered we must assume that it was Tirumular who 
made the philosophy and world view of the Agamas accessible to the people of Tamil-speaking 
southern India." See Schomerus 2000:25. 

160 Veluppillai 2002. 
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Marainana Tecikar. Another version by one Ponnampalam Mutaliyar is identical 
to the one authored by Tiruvorriyur Nanappirakacar. However, he does not date 
them. Without elaborating any further, he mentions that there are differences 
among them. 161 

There are a few other works worthy of mention. Cihkaravelu Mutaliyar (1910) 
has re-published Canmukacuntara Mutaliyar’s edition (1876), with minor 
omissions. 162 MTnatcicuntaram PiNai (1955), in his commentary on the 
Parapakkam lists four original commentaries on the Parapakkam , 163 Iramanata 
PiNai (1975) in his commentary does not address the issue of the past 
scholarship, nor does he focus on any other topic. The Tamil title has a gloss on 
the Parapakkam and no prefatory matter. However, the edition has a useful 
alphabetical index for all the verses in the Parapakkam , 164 Irattinacapapati (1988) 
as the editor of the publication by the University of Madras does not provide any 
information on the source for his compilation. 165 

Finally, there is also general scholarship on Tamil bhakti and Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta that is relevant to this study aside from the work of Dhavamony 
already mentioned. 

The contribution by V. A. Devasenapathy 166 in opening up the scholarship of 
Saiva Siddhanta in English has to be recognized. In his book, he outlines the 
leading concepts of the school in a clear and organized manner. After a rigorous 
explanation of the important categories, he expounds the theoretical doctrines. 


See Mutaliyar 1876:5-6. 

162 Mutaliar 1910. 

163 He refers to (1 ) A palm-leaf manuscript by Ampalavana Munivar (circa 1 842) of the 
Tiruvatuturai Atlnam in very good condition, which also has a commentary on the Cupakkam by 
Marainana Tecikar; (2) a hand-written paper MS by Cuntaralinkattampiran Cuvamikal (1892) of 
the Tiruvatuturai Atlnam; (3) a printed edition of Meykantacattirahka I by Kahci-Nakalinka 
Mutaliyar (1897) contains commentaries on both Parapakkam and Cupakkam. This edition has 
several corrections carried out by Iramacamippiljai and Nanacampantappiljai of the Tiruvatuturai 
Atlnam, and (4) Printed commentary by Cihkaravelu Mutaliyar (1910), which has many 
typographical errors. See Pillai 1955:33-34. 

164 PlLLAl 1975. 

165 IRATTINACAPAPATHY 1988. 

166 Devasenapathi 1966. 
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Then he turns to the practical teachings relating to the means to release and the 
conception of release itself. 167 He has taken pains to highlight the doctrinal 
differences among the commentaries on the canonical texts. 

Krishna Sivaraman, 168 in his voluminous work, presents an analytical 
interpretation of the major presuppositions of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 
Dismissing all other theories of creation, the author turns to the aid of 
satkaryavada , 169 a theory that maintains the prior existence of the effect in the 
cause, and the continued existence of the cause in the effect. He analyzes all the 
categories in detail and highlights the importance of the human quest for 
salvation. According to him, Siva Yoga, described in successive stages leading 
to the total surrender of the self to Siva, is the ultimate goal of Saiva Siddhanta. 
The paths of knowledge (jnana marga- Sanskrit) and action ( karma marga- 
Sanskrit) overlap so much that the author’s attempt to maintain the process of 
liberation as jnana marga at certain points and karma marga at other points is 
rather unclear and even misleading. Sivaraman cites seven commentaries on the 
Cupakkam but does not mention any commentary on the Parapakkam uo 

We also have to acknowledge the immense contribution by Kamil Zvelebil with 
his monumental works on Tamil literature ( The Smile of Murugan - On Tamil 
Literature of South India, 1973, two volumes on Tamil Literature, Tamil Literature 
1974, and Tamil Literature 1975, and the Lexicon of Tamil Literature, 1995). He 
addresses the literature aspect of the Saiva Siddhanta school with meticulous 
details for dates. 171 

Indira Viswanathan Peterson’s 172 knowledge of both Tamil and Sanskrit 


Devasenapathi 1963. 

168 Sivaraman 1973. 

169 Sivaraman 1973:78-81. 

170 (1) Cuvami Nanappirakacar, (2) Vel.liyampala Tampiran Cuvami, (3) Nirampava]akkiyar, (4) 
Marainana Tecikar, (5) Civakkirayokin, (6) Civanana Cuvami, (7) Cuppiramaniya Tecikar. See 
Sivaraman 1988:xxiii-xxiv. 

171 Zvelebil 1973:23-44. See the chapter on “Problems of Dating, Relative and Absolute 
Chronology.” 

172 Peterson 1989. 
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enhances her perspective and analysis of the Saiva devotional poetry of the 
poet-saints, the nayanmar. In her book Poems to Siva, (1989), she discusses the 
background of the devotional hymns in the Tevaram, with a focus on the temple 
rituals practiced by the devotional communities in honoring the author-saint- 
singers. Peterson has surveyed the religious history of the role of the poems and 
has included an analysis of Saiva theology. The major part of the work is devoted 
to the English renderings of the hymns. In an article, 173 Peterson analyzes the 
culmination of the Tamil Saiva religiosity in the hagiographies of the Periya 
Puranam as sacred poetry. 

Anne Monius, 174 in two articles, has covered many aspects of Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta. She traces the construction of Saiva theology in the Periya Puranam 
in a very convincing fashion and states that it bridges “the worlds of the canonical 
poetry and the later philosophical tradition.” 175 

Karen Prentiss 176 analyzes bhakti in its generic motif in Indian devotional 
literature before shifting her focus to Tamil Civa bhakti in particular. She 
examines the devotional love in its various aspects, such as the poetic, 
hagiographic, and philosophical angles. The book includes some well-chosen 
translations of the devotional hymns of the nayanmar. 

Ginette Ishimatsu 177 investigates the origins of Tamil Saiva Siddhanta and 
suggests that there has been a long history of competition, ambivalence, and 
accommodation among the competing forces in Tamilnadu. The article focuses 
on the historical caste differences that existed and the present day establishment 
of ideas of egalitarianism and Tamil identity. 

Dominic Goodall 178 addresses the relationships among South Indian authors 
of the Saiva Siddhanta school in a review article of Helene Brunner-Lachaux’s 


173 Peterson 1983. 

174 Monius 2004. 

175 Monius 2004:197. 

176 Prentiss 1999. 

177 Ishimatsu 1999. 

178 Goodall 2000. 
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richly annotated translation of the Somasambhupaddhati, an influential classic 
eleventh-century book of Saiva rituals. Goodall does not directly address any of 
the books of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta canon under consideration here. The 
other reference to Tamil Saiva Siddhanta is in the preface in his critical edition 
and annotated translation of the Parakhyatantra, a pre-tenth century Tantric 
text . 179 Goodall does not mince words in his critical analysis of the state of 
research on Saiva Siddhanta and its treatment in modern secondary literature. 

Alastair McGlashan 180 has provided an elegant and erudite translation of the 
Periya Puranam. In his English translation, he maintains fidelity to the original 
Tamil text. His extensive notes at the end of the book are very helpful as they are 
indexed on verse numbers. 


179 Goodall 2004. 

180 McGlashan 2006. 
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1.7 The Civanana Cittiyar in the context of dialectics, debates, and 

POLEMICS 

The Civanana Cittiyar, written in verse form in viruttam meter, has two parts to it; 
the Parapakkam and the Cupakkam. The author uses the word Parapakkam 
(meaning heretical or alien) to identify the doctrines of the other competing 
schools; accordingly, the Parapakkam of three hundred verses, is an exposition 
and criticism of many rival schools of thought - both those that accept the 
ultimate validity of the Vedas as well as the ones that do not - from the standpoint 
of Saiva Siddhanta. More specifically, the author enunciates and criticizes the 
doctrines of the fourteen Indian philosophical systems that were known at that 
time: Carvaka, Sautrantika, Yogacara, Madhyamika, Vaibhasika, Nigganthavada, 
Ajlvika, Kumarila MTmarhsa, Prabhakara MTmarhsa, Sabda Brahmavada, Maya- 
vada, non-theistic Sarhkhya, Parinamavada, and Pancaratra. 

In the Parapakkam, the author begins his discussion of each system or school 
by putting on the hat of the protagonist ( purvapaksin ), and describes the main 
tenets of the school, ostensibly as though he belongs to it . 181 He sets the scene 


181 "POrvapaksa ('the first side') is the technical term for the preliminary position, or prima facie 
view in a theological or philosophical argument. It usually takes the form of an objection put into 
the mouth of an opponent (real or imagined)." "Siddhanta ('established end') is the technical term 
for the demonstrated and definitive conclusion to a theological or philosophical argument. It 
follows the refutation of the POrvapaksa." See Johnson 2009:251, 297. 

According to Junankar, "If we could find a body of philosophers without any initial commitment 
to any dogma or doctrine who would sit in judgment on what are known as pOrvapaksa and 
uttarapaksa (i.e., view and counter-view), then it would be possible for us to determine what was 
demolished and what was constructed by our philosophers. [. . .] The path of siddhanta is strewn 
with thorns and the philosophers wish to remove them so that the followers of the system have no 
difficulty in following the path cleared by the philosophers." This was stated in defense of the 
dialectics used in Nyaya philosophy. See Junankar 1978:521-522. 

The genre of the POrvapaksin-Siddhantin type of dialectic is commonly used in several Indian 
philosophical treatises. However, there are scholars who criticize this traditional dialectical 
technique. "In the regularity with which he [the protagonist] carries out this procedure, which 
sometimes appears rather artificial in view of the fact that the purvapaksha in some instances can 
scarcely have been more than a man of straw, he may be compared with the Western scholastic 
Thomas Aquinas." See Harrison 1932:45. 

"Generally, in an Indian philosophical work, first, the opponent's view is given [pOrvapaksa]: and 
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for the impending attack. Then he puts on the hat of the adversarial school 
termed Siddhantin, namely his own Saiva Siddhanta, and begins to comment on 
the basic philosophy of the opposing school. In this manner, the author follows 
the Indian philosophical tradition of one school claiming superiority over other 
schools through deconstruction of their philosophical tenets. This is achieved by 
demonstrating the weakness of the facts and logic of the opponents by 
presentation of its own basic tenets, in rigorous fashion based on good facts and 
sound logic. Indian thought purports to be comprehensive, and so it was 
important for the author of this text to present and critically analyze all of these 
schools as a prelude to his presentation of Saiva Siddhanta thought in the 
second part of the Civanana Cittiyar, the Cupakkam. 

The word Cupakkam literally means “one’s own side,” and it is the Tamil 
orthographic form of the Sanskrit word svapaksa. The author uses the word 
Cupakkam to indicate the settled conclusion or accomplished end in 
distinguishing itself from the non-Saiva schools. The Cupakkam of three hundred 
and twenty-eight verses treats the principles of Saiva Siddhanta in detail and 
clarifies any possible lingering doubts that might exist; it closely follows the third 
book of the canon, the Civahanapotam\ in fact, it could be called a verse 
commentary on the Civahanapotam, which amplifies the doctrines stated therein. 
The Cupakkam has a very different tone, however, compared to the Parapakkam 
as it extols the greatness of the Saiva Siddhanta school vis-a-vis other Saiva and 
non-Saiva schools with no critical comments. 

To understand the author’s purpose and style, it is important to place this text 
in the larger context of dialectics, debates, and polemics in Indian philosophy 
prior to his time. 

During the classical and medieval period in India, as different philosophical 
schools developed and matured, a natural competition developed wherein all 
schools vied for their own niche. The ensuing competition attracted many 
followers, be they from the non-committed milieu, or from other schools. For a 

then, after this view is rejected, one gives the final view [siddhanta]." See Grimes 1988:281 . 
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particular school to attract new adherents from other schools, it became 
incumbent on them to use two fronts, one to entice membership by selling the 
salient points of their own school and the other by commenting on the tenets of 
the competing schools with valid arguments and establish their superiority. It is 
worth noting that the genre in debates where it was a winner-take-all was 
different from dialectical treatises where philosophical problems were discussed 
with a focus on getting to the truth than defeating another advocate. Sometimes 
these works simply discredited other schools by pointing out the holes in their 
arguments and concluded with a summary of the superiority of their own school. 
There are instances wherein the works degenerated to mere polemics. 

The Saiva Siddhanta school was no exception. The Civanana Cittiyar under 
consideration here uses both fronts to lead the campaign. In this section, I 
provide definitions for the technical terms that will be applicable, background 
information about the development of debating techniques and the norms 
established for conducting philosophical debates, and brief examinations of 
several antecedent texts that attempt to refute other schools. 

The word “dialectic” is a word of Greek origin, signifying “the art of discussion” 
or “logical controversy.” The Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary in its 
definition of “dialectic ” 182 states that it is a discussion and reasoning by dialogue 
as a method of intellectual investigation. In addition, “dialectics” represents any 
systematic reasoning, exposition, or argument, especially in literature that 
juxtaposes opposing or contradictory ideas, and usually seeks to resolve their 
conflict. The closest words in Indian Sanskrit philosophical literature to convey 
the idea of dialectics are tarkah, tarkavidya, and anumanoktih , 183 Esther Solomon 
provides explanations to other Sanskrit words in this context, such as, vada 
(speech ), 184 sarhbhasa (discourse), katha (debate, controversy), and tarka 


182 Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, s.v. "polemic" (p. 959). 

183 A Dictionary: English and Sanskrit - Monier Williams, s.v. "dialectic" (p. 180). 

184 The word vada has numerous meanings such as a speech, a thesis, a proposition, an 
argument, a doctrine, or a discussion. See A Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Monier- 
Williams. s.v. "vada" (p. 939). 
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(reasoning, enquiry ). 185 According to Winslow, the equivalent Tamil words to 
describe dialectics are tarkkacastiram or niyaya-castiram , 186 The English-Tamil 
Dictionary (University of Madras) provides descriptive entries for the same word 
“dialectics,” such as vatamuraippati unmaiyai aytal, ajavaiyayvu, and corpor 
muraiyana , 187 “Debate” is defined in the English dictionary 188 as a contention by 
words and arguments, or a regulated discussion between two matched sides. In 
modern parlance, political debates take place in the form of formal discussions of 
a motion before a deliberative body according to the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. Solomon provides good examples of actual debates and 
controversies and their philosophical, religious, and social implications . 189 Karl 
Potter highlights some of the nuances in carrying out debates in both Hindu and 
Buddhist contexts . 190 Monier-Williams provides several Sanskrit equivalents to 
describe “debate” such as vivadah, vadanuvadah, vadaprativadah, sarhvadah, vi- 
sarhvadah and many more . 191 

According to Winslow, the equivalent Tamil words are tarkkam, viyajjiyam, 
vivakaram, and v/Vafam . 192 Another dictionary has several expressions to convey 
the meaning of debate in Tamil, such as vatam, corpor, vayccantai, vakkuvatam, 
vatatiam, and many more synonyms . 193 

The Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary’s definition of “polemics” states 
that it is an aggressive attack on, or refutation of, the opinions or principles of 
another, the art or practice of disputation, or controversy . 194 Both “polemic” and 


185 Solomon 1976:1-18. 

186 Winslow's English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "dialectic" (p. 351). 

187 English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "dialectic" (p. 295). 

188 Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, s.v. "debate" (p. 564). 

189 Solomon 1978:833-875. 

190 Potter 1977:203-208. 

191 See A Dictionary: English and Sanskrit - Monier Williams, s.v. "debate" (p. 158). In the Indian 
context, the vocabulary to identify “debates” and “dialectics” do overlap, and sometimes, are used 
interchangeably. 

192 Winslow's English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "debate" (p. 314). 

193 English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "debate" (p. 211). 

194 Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, s.v. "polemic" (p. 959). 
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“polemical” can be used as an adjective. The equivalent Sanskrit words for 
polemics are vadanuvadah (controversy) or vivadah (disputation) or vi-sam- 
vadah (false assertion). 195 The equivalent Tamil words are vivatakkalai which is 
“art of disputation” or vivatappayirci, meaning, “exercise in disputation.” 196 
Winslow provides the words tarkkam and vivatam to describe polemics. 197 

The Sanskrit words mentioned above for dialectics ( vada , sambhasa, katha, 
and tarka ) slowly morphed to mean different kinds of debates in the context of 
the competing Indian schools of philosophy. Some were debates conducted in a 
candid spirit for the determination of truth; others were meant to overthrow the 
other party. In certain other cases, there was just a volley of arguments, 
destructive in character, and intent on ridiculing the opponent. The principles of 
valid reasoning emerged from such debates. Gradually, logicians tried to 
distinguish systematically between valid and invalid arguments. As debating 
techniques developed, Brahmins, Buddhists, and Jains started critically 
examining each other’s logical positions. They sometimes wrote about these in 
the form of questions and answers. 

With the maturation of the science of Indian logic, strict rules were spelled 
out for conducting debates. Gautama’s treatise on logic of circa 150 CE, the 
Nyaya-sutra, as this collection of tenets is called, deals with five subjects: (1) 
pramana, or the means of right knowledge, (2) prameya, or the object of right 
knowledge, (3) vada, which means a discussion, (4) avayava, that is the 
members of a syllogism, and (5) anya mata parJksa, which means an 
examination of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines. 198 

This same text also formulated a theory of debate. A debate or controversy 
(katha) can be of three kinds: a discussion (vada), a disputation (jalpa ), or a 


195 A Dictionary: English and Sanskrit - Monier Williams, s.v. "polemic" (p. 604). 

196 English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "polemic" (p. 751). 

197 Winslow's English-Tamil Dictionary, s.v. "polemic" (p. 1011). 

198 Solomon, in an exhaustive fashion, deals with the subject of debates in an Indian context 
Solomon 1976 : 101 - 270 . 
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simple wrangling (wYanda ). 199 As pointed out earlier, the word vada has 
numerous meanings such as a speech, a thesis, a proposition, an argument, a 
doctrine, or a discussion. Two other technical words often used in the context of 
debates are quibbling ( chala ) and sophistical refutation (jati ). 200 Quibbling has a 
tricky character, because it is based on evading the point of an argument by 
niggling about words and is used to disconcert and confuse the opponent in the 
course of debate. Ernst Prets provides an engaging analysis of the term (Jati) to 
determine if the term can also be considered a devious one . 201 

A discussion (vada) consists in putting forward a proposition ( paksa ) and a 
counter-proposition ( pratipaksa ) by two parties in which the procedural details — 
such as refuting by means of proofs ( pramanas ) and by hypothetical reasoning 
(tarka) — are established. Neither of the two means is totally opposed to the main 
thesis, and both are conducted in accordance with the method of reasoning, 
already arranged for, and agreed upon. Vada is an ideal debate meant for the 
discernment of truth and not for faultfinding. Even if there are grounds for 
censure in the opponent’s argument, no time should be wasted in pointing them 
out to defeat the opponent. Instead, further discussion should be encouraged in 
seeking the truth . 202 

In disputations (jalpa ), the procedure is similar but with one difference. Vada is 
meant for discernment of truth or the real nature of the subject under 
investigation; it imparts the truth to the other party, as one understands it. In 
vada, there is no consideration of victory or defeat. However, in jalpa, victory is 
the sole end in view, and so the reasoning is not always as sound as it ought to 
be. In vada, the parties themselves are quite certain of their view and position, 
and there is no intention to deceive. Both parties, being free from any arrogance 
or desire to win the debate, should come to a right understanding after all. In 
jalpa and vitanda, on the other hand, even the learned debater may put forward 


199 Junankar 1978:297-305. 

200 Solomon 1976:8. 

201 Prets 2001:545-558. 

202 Solomon 1976:102. 
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reasons and arguments that he knows to be untrue. Even if these do not lead to 
the correct conclusion or victory, the debater is pleased to avoid defeat by 
creating a sense of doubt in the minds of all concerned. What the debater aims at 
is not the resolution of sincere doubt but rather the winning of an argument by 
any means, fair or foul. 

In jalpa, the attempt is to smother opposition by vehement criticism and 
rejoinders with overbearing arrogance in assertion, and in vitanda, the aim is 
simply to destroy the edifice of the opponent's arguments, even by foul means 
and methods. Any of these (Jalpa, vitanda, or vada) or their derivatives as 
‘argumentative’ is a stretch. An argumentative person argues for the sake of 
arguing; the objective is not seeking (or decimating) truth or knowledge. By 
nature, the argumentative person disagrees with any point of view with no 
serious input to the discussion or debate. Fact or fiction is irrelevant . 203 

It is important to note Gautama’s diligence in the Nyaya-sOtra ); he does not 
stop with providing rules for debates in terms of proper reasoning, debating 
techniques, what is not allowed, and so on. He also establishes clear rules for 
declaring defeat. He spells out twenty-two points of defeat ( nigraha sthana ), 
making the process transparent and unimpeachable . 204 


203 It is worth examining some of Henry Colebrook’s definitions: "...tarka is reduction to 
absurdity. It is a mode of reasoning, for the investigation of truth, by deduction from wrong 
premises, to an inadmissible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whether actual 
perception or demonstrable inference. The conclusion to which the premises would lead is 
inadmissible, as contrary to what is demonstrated, or as conceding what is disproved. It is not to 
be confounded with doubt, to which there are two sides; but to this there is but one. [...] 
Disputation ( katha ) is conference or dialogue of interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, 
whether contending for victory, or seeking the truth. It comprises three of the categories. One is 
{jalpa) debate of disputants contending for victory; each seeking to establish his own position and 
overthrow the opponent’s. Another is {vada) discourse, or interlocution of persons communing on 
a topic in pursuit of truth, as preceptor and pupil together with fellow students. The third is 
{vitanda) cavil, or controversy wherein the disputant seeks to confute his opponent without 
offering to support a position of his own. [...] Fraud {chhala), or perversion and misconstruction, is 
of three sorts: first, verbal misconstruing of what is ambiguous; second, perverting, in a literal 
sense, what is said in a metaphorical one; third, generalizing what is particular. After all these is 

( jati ) a futile answer, or self-confuting reply." See Colebrooke 2001 :48-49. (my italicization). 

204 Junankar 1978:330-331. 
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According to another treatise, the Caraka Samhita (circa first century CE), a 
debate with a fellow-scholar can be carried on (1 ) in a spirit of cooperation, that is 
friendly in spirit, or (2) in a spirit of opposition, which will be a hostile debate. 205 
Rules are clearly stated, describing the appropriate comportment and language 
to use. In a debate, the other party (para) may be of three kinds — superior 
(, pravara ), inferior (pratyavara) and equal ( sama ). The assembly ( parisad ), where 
a debate takes place, may be of two kinds, namely learned (jhana vatT) or 
ignorant ( mOdha ). Each of these may again be friendly ( suhrd ), neutral, or 
indifferent (udasJna), and hostile or committed to one side (pratinivista). For all 
such iterations and permutations, specific rules and guidelines are spelled out. 

The Caraka Samhita provides a lucid classification and a lively picture of 
debates, assemblies, kinds of debaters, and practical devices for defeating the 
opponent. 206 It assumes the opponent to be, of course, an inferior or an equal, 
especially when the assembly is ignorant, and at the same time friendly or 
indifferent. Ad hominem attacks are not allowed. Appropriate demeanor and 
language are extremely important. These debates are conducted in public with a 
judge present. The entire debate takes place in “real time,” sometimes lasting for 
days and, at the end, a winner is declared. The consequences of defeat and 
success are established prior to the commencement of the debate. The decision 
is fairly handed out, and is based on the convincing arguments of the winner. As 
stated earlier, the NyayasOtrabhasya lists twenty-two ways of losing an 
argument. 207 Debating techniques among the competing schools developed into 
a science, and several other important treatises were written; they are generally 
classified as works of logic. 208 


205 Solomon 1976:12-14. 

206 Solomon 1976:71-90. 

207 See Potter 1977:271-274. Alberto Todeschini also weighs in with an incisive analysis of 
losing an argument, utilizing the argumentation theory. See Todeschini 2010:49-74. For a 
complete list of the twenty-two varieties of the points of defeat and their explanation, see 
VlDYABHUSANA 1988 (Reprint):84-90. 

208 Vidyabhusana lists several treatises, dividing them into three periods: (1) the treatises that 
originated from the orthodox schools (Ancient, 650 BCE to 100 CE), (2) treatises that were 
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In the Indian tradition, the important difference between verbal debates and 
polemical writings is that the debates are orally conducted in front of an audience 
and a judge, whereas the polemical works are written and originate within a 
philosophical school or philosophical lineage, although they may incorporate the 
ideas or even the structure of previous debates. For instance, whereas debates 
have rules to follow, there are no such requirements for polemical writings. 
Although it need not be the case, sometimes the polemical treatise is extremely 
aggressive and sometimes it even rhetorically disparages the opponent to score 
points. Without the chance for opponents to reply, or judges present to ensure 
that rules are followed, and misunderstandings or intentional misrepresentations 
corrected, polemical writers had a free hand. They are not always fair to the 
opponent. Personal attacks, insults, and abuses are often resorted to concerning 
items not germane to the points of discussion. Even in the western definitions of 
polemics referred to earlier, we find the use of adjectives such as “strong” or 
“aggressive.” This problem was not unique to the Indian philosophical tradition. 

A few Sanskrit compendiums have critiques of opposing schools and systems 
of thought. One problem in locating such works that would be prior to the 
Civanana Cittiyar is lack of chronology, a painful fact to be reckoned with in all 
major philosophical developments in India. Some of the texts have also been 
lost. Three such works, however, are extant: Haribhadrasuri’s Sad-darsana- 
samuccaya, Sankara’s Sarva-siddhanta-sarigraha, and Madhavacarya’s Sarva- 
darsana-samgraha ; only the first two can be dated prior to the Civanana Cittiyar. 

The Civanana Cittiyar’s attack on other schools is fashioned after a Saiva 


authored by Buddhist logicians (Medieaval, up to 1200 CE), and (3) treatises written by Jaina 
logicians (Modern, from 900 CE). His catalog of treatises spans from circa 1500 BCE to 600 BCE 
when the science of inquiry ( AnvTksikl ) morphed into an “art of debate,” then from circa 1 CE to 
1200 CE when the science of “true reasoning” matured and developed; and finally from circa 900 
CE onwards the “modern Indian logic” developed into a robust science. Typical treatises, which 
appeared during these three periods are the Nyaya-sutra by Aksapada Gautama (circa 550 
BCE), the Pramana-samuccaya by Dignaga (circa 500 CE) and the Tattva-cintamani by Gangesa 
(circa 1200 CE). Material in this footnote has been culled from several different sections of the 
classic work on the history of Indian Logic. See Vidyabhusana 1988 (Reprint). 
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classification with four categories . 209 The heterodox schools such as the 
Carvaka, Jaina, and Bauddha are “outermost” ( purapuram ) in the sense that they 
are farthest removed from the basic tenets of Saiva Siddhanta. They do not 
believe either in the Vedas, or in god. The next group, the "outer" ( puram ) 
schools are Nyaya, MTmarhsa, Ekatmavada , 210 Sarhkhya, Yoga, and Pancaratra. 
Although they recognize the authority of the Vedas, they do not accept the 
Saivagamas as authoritative. The "inner" ( akappuram ) schools are certain sub- 
schools of Saivism, which, while regarding Siva as the supreme god, do not 
agree to the scheme of categories set forth in the Saiva Siddhanta. The last 
group of schools, the "innermost" ( akam ) also consists of Saivism with certain 
doctrinal variations . 211 These accept all the categories detailed in the Saiva 
Siddhanta, but they differ from it in defining some of the categories . 212 Thus, 
through criticism of rival systems from the most remote to proximate, the 
Siddhantin, following the usual philosophic procedure, seeks to establish his 
view. 

With these Tamil antecedents in mind, I will now examine the Parapakkam of 
the Civahana Cittiyar to see what kind of style the author uses: debate, dialectics, 
or polemics. To determine if Arunanti resorts to polemics in evaluating other 
competing schools, I use a template with the following criteria: Use of ad 
hominem personal attacks, abusive language, pejorative name-calling, and foul 


209 Purapuraccamayam (outermost), puraccamayam (outer), akappuraccamayam (inner), and 
akaccamayam (innermost). See Thiruvilangam 2007:3-4. 

210 This group entails four different kinds of doctrines concerning atman or clvan. 

(ekanmavatikal.: parkariyan, mayavati, cattappiramavati, and kirTtappirammavati). See 
Thiruvilangam 2007:5. 

211 The six subgroups of "inner" (akappuram) schools are: pacupatar, maviratar, kapalar, 
vamamatattinar, vairavamatattinar, and aikyavatacaivar. The six subgroups of "innermost" (akam) 
schools are: patanavata caivar, petavata caivar, civacamavata caivar, civacankirantavata caivar, 
Tcuvaravavikaravata caivar, and civattuvita caivar. See Thiruvilangam 2007:4. 

212 Followers of all these Saiva groups and subgroups were one of two kinds — those whose 
chosen goal was nothing but liberation from the bondage of transmigration, and those who 
pursued supernatural powers and sought to enjoy the rewards. In all cases, the aspirants either 
sought liberation from life (cycle of birth and death) or sought enjoyment in life, here and now. 

See Sanderson 2006:24-27. 
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means such as sophistry (Jalpa), cavil ( vitanda ), quibble (chala), and futile 
rejoinders (Jati ). 
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2.0 Analysis of schools mentioned in the Civanana Cittiyar 

In the Parapakkam of the Civanana Cittiyar, Arunanti analyses the fourteen 
different philosophical schools that were in existence in different stages of 
development or decay in the Tamil country around the thirteenth century CE. As 
described earlier, Arunanti uses the classic POrvapaksin-Siddhantin pattern . 213 
He begins the discussion of each system or school, by putting on the hat of the 
protagonist ( pOrvapaksin ), and describes the main tenets of the school, 
ostensibly, as though he belongs to it. He sets the scene for the impending 
attack. Then he changes gear, puts on the hat of the adversarial school 
(■ siddhantin ), namely his own Saiva Siddhanta (Saiva Siddhantin), and begins to 
comment on the basic philosophy of the opposing school . 214 The attacks are 
sometimes fair, and sometimes unfair. This clearly prepares the ground for the 
author to assert the supremacy of his school over the opposing schools, which 
he does in the second part of the Civanana Cittiyar called the Cupakkam , 215 
Well-composed treatises written in such a genre will simulate an earnest 
debate. The truth will slowly emerge as the opponents peel off layer after layer 
with impeccable logic and sound reasoning. Contradiction and clarification devoid 
of any hostility will provide a great intellectual feast for the observers. 
Unfortunately, the Civanana Cittiyar does not follow that pattern. There are no 
rejoinders or comebacks. The pOrvapaksin, that is Arunanti playing the role of the 
proponent of the opposing school, sets the scene outlining its tenets, and then 
follows through by attacking it. He thus portrays a picture where the opposing 


213 For an explanation of the standard “POrvapaksin-Siddhantin” (protagonist-antagonist) format 
used in Indian philosophical treatises, see footnote 181 of section 1.7. 

214 A note of caution about the terminology employed. The word siddhantin means “one who 
establishes or proves his conclusions logically.” See A Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier 
Monier-Williams. s.v. "siddhantin" (p. 1216). This is the implied meaning when I refer to the 
POrvapaksin-Siddhantin (protagonist-antagonist) model employed in Indian philosophical 
treatises. However, in the context of the text that is being examined in the thesis, the siddhantin 
happens to be the Saiva Siddhantin, one who belongs to the school of Saiva Siddhanta. 

215 The word Cupakkam means literally “one’s own side.” (svapaksa in Sanskrit). 
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school does not offer what his own school has to offer, thus establishing the 
superiority of his school. End of discussion. The text moves on to address the 
next school to be criticized, and the process is repeated with all the fourteen 
opposing schools. 

In his analysis, Arunanti focuses on the following topics and positions the 
schools with their respective views: (1) perception (2) consciousness (3) 
individual self (4) first cause (5) creation, universe (6) ignorance, and (7) 
bondage and release. 

Arunanti does not subject all the schools to the same degree of scrutiny. Of 
the fourteen schools discussed in the three-hundred-and-one verses of the 
Parapakkam, the distribution varies; for example, from seventy-one verses 
discussing the Sautrantika Buddhist school to just two verses about the 
Vaibhasika Buddhist school. He concentrates on eight schools in two-hundred- 
and-sixty-seven verses and treats the other six schools marginally in twenty- 
three verses. 216 

Before I proceed to analyze Arunanti’s composition, let me contextualize what 
Arunanti is trying to accomplish in the Parapakkam. His goal is to convince the 
readers of his treatise that the school he belongs to and speaks for is far better 
than the opposing schools. To appear as fair-minded, he outlines the principles 
of those schools supposedly without any bias, before the attack begins. 

In analyzing the arguments constructed by Arunanti, I will examine the 
language and arguments used to discredit a particular school. I will identify the 
unfair punches offered by the author, if any, and will also highlight the instances 
where there are deliberate misrepresentations, which are set up as a decoy for a 
subsequent ambush; in other words, setting up a straw man. One of my goals in 
analyzing the Parapakkam is to determine whether the work is polemic. Why 
polemics? If we go with the dictionary definition, polemics is the practice of 


216 See Table 1 on page 345 for the distribution of verses in the Parapakkam. 
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theological controversy to refute errors of doctrines . 217 Most polemic works try to 

identify weak or vulnerable points in the tenets or philosophies of other schools 
before training their attacks on them. We have to examine how Arunanti handles 
the schools, which are competing with Saiva Siddhanta. Are his arguments 
strictly on doctrinal issues? Are there any malicious or spiteful references beyond 
the realm of theology? 

I will examine the set-up of all the fourteen schools addressed by Arunanti in 
the Parapakkam with a clear understanding that at the time that it was written in 
the thirteenth century there was stiff competition and the Saiva Siddhanta school 
had to fight to claim its own turf and keep the competitions at bay. 


217 See Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, s.v. "polemic" (p. 959). 
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2.0 Preliminaries 


218 

In the first five verses, Arunanti offers his obeisance to several deities such as 
Kanapati (Ganapati, Ganesa), Civaperuman (Siva), Cakti (Sakti), Vinayakar 
(Vinayaka, Vighnesvara), and Murukapperuman (Muruka). In the sixth verse, he 
pays his respect to Meykantatevar, his teacher ( kuruvanakkam ). In the seventh 
and eighth verses, Arunanti offers the customary expression of “modesty or an 
apologetic preface” ( avaiyafakkam ) 219 for the treatise, he has embarked on. 

In the next verse, the author states the purpose of his work. For a cynic this 
verse might appear to be in total contradiction to the modesty expressed in the 
previous verse. He distinguishes those who have a clear understanding of a 
religion from those who have only a vague comprehension. He patronizes the 
former group and states that unlike the latter group of delusional people 
(pittarkunam) who are misled by false beliefs ( petai yoray ), those who follow his 
treatise, which is based on the knowledge path of the Agamas ( akamanka / elam), 
will reach their goal. 

In the tenth verse, Arunanti explains his lineage ( kuruparamparai ) and 
describes the genesis of his work along with the name of his treatise 
( nOrkatikariyum , nOlvaliyum, nOrpeyarum). In the eleventh verse, Arunanti 
assures us that his treatise will clarify many fallacies advocated by other 
religions, and he will raise several questions and seek answers ( kafavifaiyal ). 
One might see a mirage at a distance ( peytter tonrum), but on getting close, the 
reality will become obvious; similarly, his treatise ( innOlil ) will expose the 
falsehoods ( tukajtTra ) of other schools and establish the truth ( colla kirpam). 


218 See page 109 for translation of verses 1-11. 

219 See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "avaiyafakkam" (p. 159). 
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2.1 LokAyata School 


220 


The Lokayata school, also known as the Carvaka school is an Indian atheistic, 
hedonistic, materialist school , 221 which identifies the soul with the body and 
denies pre-existence, future life, the law of karma , 222 heaven and hell, bondage 
and release, and the existence of god. The school considers perception, as the 
only means of valid knowledge and rejects the validity of other means such as 
inference, comparison, and verbal testimony. The school also rejects the 
authority of the Vedas and spurns Vedic ritualism and sacrifices. They question, 
“If the animal immolated in a sacrifice goes to heaven, why does the sacrificer 
not kill his father and send him to heaven — a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished?” 

Arunanti Civacariyar, in twenty-one verses, establishes the basic tenets and 
principles of the Lokayata school and in thirty-one verses examines the validity of 
those principles. 

The Lokayata school has been subjected to ridicule for long; the very 
designations of its followers — Lokayatas and Carvakas — have acquired a 
disparaging tone, much as the term “sophist” did in ancient Greece, becoming 
synonyms for the infidel and the epicure . 223 

It is clear that the Lokayatas are unique in many respects. Yet they are not the 
only ones who reject soul, god, and the supremacy of the Vedas. Some orthodox 
systems such as Sarhkhya and Purva MTmarhsa do not believe in god. However, 
they cannot be equated with the Lokayatas, because the Vedas are anathema to 


220 See page 121 for translation of verses 12-63. 

221 Materialism is the name given to the metaphysical doctrine, which holds that matter is the 
only reality. This doctrine tries to explain that, both mind and consciousness are the products of 
matter. Indian materialism is opposed to spiritual interpretations of the universe. 

222 The karmic theory, in its fundamental form, is a law of cause and effect. It is defined as, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his successive states of existence, that will decide his fate, for 
the next. 

223 On a lighter note, the school is also referred to in Sanskrit as “sweet-tongued” ( caru-vaka ), 
which aptly describes the advocates of a doctrine characterized by so much of superficial 
attractiveness. 
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the Lokayatas. The Jainas do not believe in god either and have no faith in the 
Vedas; yet they have a theory of soul. The voice of the Lokayata was the voice of 
revolt. They protested against age-long Vedic prescriptions. They took a stand 
against superstitions and prejudices that had stifled the freedom of thought. They 
were purely hedonistic and wanted to indulge in the sensual pleasures of life. 
They scoffed at and ridiculed the ideas of heaven, hell, and god. However, in the 
Indian philosophical context, the genuine questions and doubts raised by the 
Lokayata school made the other schools stop and ponder. It made them careful 
to take note of the problems raised. They were forced to think more carefully and 
tone down their dogmatism and rigidity. It became de rigeur that every 
philosopher in India and every system of thought had to satisfy the Lokayata to 
gain any legitimacy and approval. Thus, the contribution of the Lokayata to the 
development of Indian thought is enormous. 

For the Lokayata, the only acceptable means of knowledge is by perception. 
Inference and authority are not valid methods of proof. The Saiva Siddhantin 
ridicules the Lokayata for not accepting inference as a valid means of knowledge. 
If a person’s father or mother had died when he was an infant, could the 
inference be negated, because there was no actual perception? When one hears 
thunder accompanied by lightening, and after a while sees the river swelling with 
floods, is it not possible to infer that there was rain, even though not perceived? 
Could one not infer the working of the senses without actual perception? There 
must be a cause for an effect to be displayed, just as a potter has to be there for 
creating a pot. Even if invisible, one can infer the existence of air, in air bubbles 
formed in water. Bubbles do not arise without a cause. 

The Lokayata negates the concept of god, karumam or kanmam ( karma in 
Sanskrit), and anmam ( atman in Sanskrit). He uses vivid imagery and figure of 
speech to express his biting sarcasm! He reiterates that the world at large is 
being deceived by the advocates of other philosophies with their meaningless 
concepts of god, karma, and soul. Their claim about the non-existing entities is 
akin to that of a son of a sterile woman who got up on the horns of a hare and 
plucked a flower from the sky (like a pie in the sky). 
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The Lokayata attacks the view that good or bad actions of persons done in 
this life will haunt them in their next life. In his example, he says that dead grass 
may reappear as grass again but only in the same place, not elsewhere. 
Therefore, he contends that such an argument is not tenable. Just as when food 
is consumed by a hungry man and the resulting excreta has no value, the actions 
done in this life are consummated here and now and have no future value. 

In refusing the existence of a soul, which is supported by scriptural authority, the 
Lokayata states that it is comparable to a person measuring a hare’s horn and 
who claims validity for that. In refuting the concept of having a form and at the 
same time not having a form, the Saiva Siddhantin asks if a stone with a form 
can be suspended in space, which has no form. Even when the logic is slightly 
skewed, Arunanti injects humor in his arguments. 

The importance of sensual pleasures to be enjoyed with women in this life is 
highlighted in several verses. In a clever way, Arunanti has the Lokayata uses 
the names of the celestial divinities such as Siva, Brahma, Visnu, and Indra and 
their association with their consorts to promote the hedonistic views of the 
Lokayata school. Forsaking the pleasures available in this life for the sake of an 
illusory possibility of pleasure in the future, continues the author, is akin to a man 
who, feeling thirsty, leaves the water available next to him and runs after a 
beautiful mirage, only to die of greater thirst. Lokayatas firmly believed that the 
only goal of man is enjoyment produced by sensual pleasures. There is only the 
present; there is no past, and there is no future. There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in another world. Pleasures and bodily comforts are 
transient. Warmth in winter would be desirable, but a cooler environment would be 
more pleasing during the summer. However, seeking Siva would offer permanent 
pleasure. Carnal pleasures derived from union with women are fleeting in nature, 
while worshipping Siva offers wealth of spiritual pleasure and permanent happiness. 

Arunanti, presumably presenting the Lokayata position, indulges in graphic 
erotic imagery of amorous displays of courting and copulation. With sarcasm, the 
Lokayata chides those who follow a false austere path of mortification rather than 
a hedonistic pursuit of sensual pleasure. The Lokayata firmly believes in fully 
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exploiting sensual pleasures without any consideration for the consequences of 
his actions. Vice and virtue mean the same. The only end of man is enjoyment 
produced by sensual pleasures. 

I surmise that Arunanti in his desire to discredit the Lokayata school has highly 
exaggerated the school’s proclivity for carnal pleasure. It appears as though 
Arunanti is trying to create disgust among the readers by providing such details. 
For example, his description of the act of cunnilingus would easily be considered 
a deviant act by a purist reader . 224 

Acting as the pOrvapaksin, Arunanti elucidates some of the principles of the 
Lokayata school as though they were related by someone belonging to that 
school. However, it should be noted that the poet takes one aspect of the school, 
hedonism, and exaggerates it to serve his own purpose. In polemical debates, 
using an argument of this technique is called “an informal fallacy,” also referred 
to as “attacking a straw man.” Now the poet addresses the Lokayata and starts to 
refute those principles basing his arguments on the tenets of Saiva Siddhanta. 

In his rebuttal, the Saiva Siddhantin declares that the sensual desirability of 
female bodies and the carnal pleasures offered by them are fleeting moments of 
joy and that beauty is only skin-deep. 

If the Lokayata claims that the senses are produced by the body without a first 
cause, just as silk is produced by a spider, then the author questions why the 

224 A personal note. In the structure of the Parapakkam, the author in his role as the protagonist 
(i purvapaksin ) ostensibly establishes the framework of a school by highlighting its salient points. 
However, in fact, his critique already begins to color what is supposed to be his introductory 
exposition from the insider’s, that is, the Lokayata’s perspective. In seven verses (26-32) in this 
section, for instance, the author describes the joys of carnal knowledge and how men could 
derive immense sexual pleasures in copulating with women. He goes far beyond a philosophical 
argument for the pursuit of pleasure by using graphic language in describing the female anatomy 
and the enjoyment it provides. The act of cunnilingus is graphically described. The language and 
contents of these verses border on pornography. At least two Tamil commentaries, out of 
modesty, have altogether skipped addressing these verses. I also thought of skipping the 
translation of these verses, not wanting to offend the examiner of my dissertation. When I 
checked with my thesis advisor, I was reminded that a scholar must display fidelity to the text. 
Therefore, I decided to proceed with the translation. See translation of verses starting on page 
122, especially verses 26 to 32. 
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web of the spider is not produced from the sky, meaning without a cause. If life is 
to be produced randomly without a first cause, how could we explain the built-in 
order of gender, form, etc.? How could we explain the karmic effects that alone 
could produce experiences such as learning and enjoyment? 

The Saiva Siddhantin lauds the spiritual attitude of the followers of Siva and 
their lofty pursuits in studying the scriptures and the doctrines of the school. They 
shun indulgences in carnal pleasures and are focused on worshipping Siva 
single-mindedly and in seeking salvation. 

The Lokayatas, besides denying god as the first cause, hold that matter 
causes mind. Should that be so, the Siddhantin asks, why do we not see any 
mind in inanimate objects. If intelligence can only arise after the body is formed, 
then the Siddhantin wants to know why there is no mind in a dead body. Should 
the Lokayata suggest that death is due to the absence of prana, the vital air, then 
why is there no consciousness in sleep? If everything can be explained away as 
nature’s way of manifestation, then it must be uniform. If so, how could we 
explain the fact that there are gender differences in creation and how are we to 
explain the procreation process of the male and female species? Many 
arguments that are more interesting are available to establish the supremacy of 
Saiva Siddhanta over the Lokayata philosophy. 

It is clear why the Siddhantin attacks this school so vehemently: because the 
main tenets of this school are very attractive to many. Just enjoy life without any 
moral or ethical restraints, because after death, there is no heaven or hell. 
Enjoyment here and now without any restriction is real whereas any posthumous 
reward is speculative. Therefore, the opposing schools had a job cut out for them 
to steer people away from the Lokayata camp to their domain. 
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2.2 SautrAntika School 225 

Of the four Buddhist Schools addressed in the Parapakkam, the brunt of the 
attack is borne by the Sautrantika School. Arunanti discusses this school in 
eighty-one verses, whereas he uses only eight verses to analyze the three other 
Buddhist schools combined (Yogacara, Madhyamika, and Vaibhasika). The 
reader quickly gets the notion that reason could be that either this school posed 
the most threat to the Saiva Siddhanta school or, perhaps, the Sautrantika school 
had the most vulnerable points, which could be attacked. 

The two main schools of HTnayana Buddhism 226 are the Vaibhasikas and the 
Sautrantikas, and they both sprang out of the Sarvastivada school, which holds 
that everything exists ( sarva asti). They consider the elements, mental and 
physical, to be real. The main difference between these two Theravada schools 
are that while the Vaibhasikas hold that external objects are real and perceptible, 
the Sautrantikas hold that external objects are real and inferable. Sautrantikas 
recognize the reality of external objects and consider them as objects of 
inference. They further hold that if external objects are nonexistent, an internal 
cognition cannot appear to be an external object. 

The Sautrantikas developed the doctrine of impermanence into the ontological 
doctrine of momentariness, and it is the prime mover behind all other dogmas of 
this school. For them, all objects of the world are undergoing destruction every 
moment, but they appear to persist owing to illusion; all external objects are real 
and inferable. The school has a contrary view to those of the Vedas, albeit that 
the Vedas have high moral principles and paths of virtue and righteousness. 

Arunanti introduces the Sautrantika school with a clear suggestion that it is 

225 See page fori 58 translation of verses 64-134. 

226 “HTnayana (“Lesser Vehicle”) - A term coined by the Mahayanists to describe their 
opponents, whose path they characterized as selfish and inferior to their own. Traditionally the 
term is said to encompass eighteen schools of Indian Buddhism. The only HTnayana school that 
survives today is Theravada, whose members reject the label the ‘Lesser Vehicle’.” See Powers 
2000:93. The designation and use of “HTnayana” has fallen out of favor in academic circles, and 
the school is usually referred to as Theravada. 
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superior among the four Buddhist Schools, because the school does not consider 
caste to be important. The fact that the Sautrantika school is introduced as the 
superior among the four Buddhist schools and does not recognize caste 
distinctions 227 makes one wonder if this principle is highlighted as a major 
difference between Sautrantika and the other three schools or if it is a principle 
shared by all the four schools. Arunanti is rather ambiguous! However, he makes 
one comment that will force the reader to ponder about it. The last sentence 
reads, “Of these four Buddhists, the Sautrantikas come first because their 
principles do not recognize any caste differences.” This implies that the other 
three schools recognize the caste system. That is not true. Buddhism emerged 
as an altruistic school. Over time, it developed antagonism towards Brahmanism, 
not only from a religious point of view but also at social and cultural levels. One 
of the attractions for many low-caste members to embrace other religions, be it 
Buddhism or Islam, even today, is the comfort that other religions offer in treating 
everyone equally. All proselytes long for that equity and fairness in caste-oriented 
societies. A homogeneous society without any social hierarchy based on 
birthrights is very alluring. This is true with all Buddhist schools. To single out one 
school and brand it as superior to others is misleading. Even a casual reader will 
recognize that Arunanti is adding something to the mix that is not warranted. 

One of the major differences between the Sautrantika and the Saiva 
Siddhanta schools is the metaphysics of jfva or the soul. Buddhist schools do not 
recognize the existence of a permanent, “partless,” substantial “self” or soul . 228 
The Saiva Siddhantins consider souls to be eternal entities. Arunanti highlights 
the difference and in the process fails to establish that the activities of the body 
clearly demonstrate that the soul acts as the orchestrator or the puppeteer. He 
devotes only six verses to analyze the concept of “soul.” 

The Buddhist protagonist asks, If a human being has a soul (or intelligence), 


227 “puttar nalvarinum ...cauttirantikan ...catitan Hat a kojkai” Civaiiana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 64. 

228 For Buddhists, the soul is merely a conceptual construct. Every individual is in fact 
composed of a constantly changing collection of “aggregates” ( skandhas ). See Powers 2000:21. 
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as suggested by the Saiva Siddhantin, then why does that person not grasp a 
cognitive experience without the aid of internal or external senses? Why does the 
soul need the external sensations and books (scriptures) to have the 
experience? If the Saiva Siddhantin argues that the soul understands by uniting 
with the five senses, by contacts with sensations, and by poring over books 
(Vedas), then he should not have any doubts of the color of a cloth in darkness, if 
it is red or blue. Not knowing, he wonders. In other words, the soul needs the 
help of the senses to experience and appropriate the knowledge that the cloth is 
red or blue. The soul knows nothing in the absence of the senses. Since the 
senses are not intelligent, the soul understands something in union with the 
senses. 

It will be erroneous to say that a single soul pervades the whole world, 
because there is a multitude of lives with different characteristics. They all appear 
with different bodies. If we say the soul is formless, then it cannot be attached to 
a body with form; if it has form, it cannot be contained in another body. If we say 
the soul is an atom, then it will disappear without staying in the body through 
many of its openings. Therefore, the soul cannot be atomic. If it is eternal, then it 
should not be capable of appearance and disappearance. 

It cannot be true that the soul is omnipresent because our knowledge does not 
extend everywhere. Furthermore, there are bodily differences. If the soul is said 
to pervade the whole body, then it will disappear with the death of the body. If the 
soul is resident in any one location of the body, like the head, then it simply 
cannot have consciousness (awareness) in any other part of the body, like the 
feet . 229 

If, in addition to knowledge, and the object of knowledge, a knower is 
postulated, then the Saiva Siddhantin might ask if that knower is sentient or 
insentient. If insentient, it is material like earth. If sentient, i.e. the knower is 


229 The Saiva Siddhantin considers intelligence as material and insentient and soul as non- 
material and sentient. 
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knowledge itself, then it is like saying that ‘dhal rice’ has dhal for its curry. 230 

The Sautrantika Buddhist poses a question about “time” to the Saiva 
Siddhantin. “How does your Time operate?” Then he continues in verse 82, “If 
you say it is that by which all things undergo creation, sustenance and 
dissolution, then it (time) will be confused with the objects themselves; time will 
cease, when such objects cease to exist.” To assert that there are three kinds of 
time, and not three kinds of objects, is clearly a wrong belief. If time is identified 
with the objects, then when the objects perish, time also should perish. Only the 
objects have three modes of existence, not the time. According to Arunanti, to 
assert that there are three kinds of time is a clear case of wrong belief. 

Shifting the focus to the creator and creation, the Sautrantika states in verse 
86, “You suggest that a god created the earth. If the earth existed before 
creation, it needs no creation. If it did not exist before, then it cannot be created 
(i.e. then there is no need to create it). If you say creation means creating the 
effect from its cause, then the world must be said to both exist and not exist.” If 
the world already existed, to say god created it, will be a self-contradiction 
according to the Sautrantika. Furthermore, what already exists need not be 
created. 

In the next forty verses, Arunanti as the protagonist of the Saiva Siddhanta 
school attacks the Sautrantika school in earnest. I am selectively describing 
some of the points and few of the interesting metaphors. 

Arunanti begins the salvo with an ad hominem attack by calling the 
Sautrantika “ignorant” because he does not understand the basic principles of his 
own faith. 

“If you say that god created the world as a potter makes a pot out of clay, 
where did god stay when he made this world? If you say he stood on the world, 
then the world should have been created beforehand. If you say he was 


230 It must be understood here that the Sautrantikas consider knowledge as part of the knower. 
The example cited is that both ‘dhal’ and ‘rice’ form an integral part of 'dhal rice.’ It would be a 
fallacy of repetition to consider dhal as a curry for dhal rice. 
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everywhere, and omnipresent, then that “everywhere” must have existed before 
god created it. If you say god created the world out of nothing, out of his own 
mercy, where were his grace and mercy when creating vicious creatures like 
tigers and snakes? If you suggest he created such creatures to exhibit his might, 
then you may as well worship a lunatic.” Arunanti, as the Saiva Siddhantin, uses 
abrasive comments to establish the atheistic nature of Buddhism. 

The Buddhists recognize neither a soul nor a god, and it is like supplying oil 
and wick to a lamp that has been put out. The Siddhantin establishes that if the 
Buddhists argue that the rites performed for the dead yield benefits to the 
performer, then they tacitly acknowledge the existence of souls, as well as a 
supreme being for administering such benefits. 

If your Buddha gave out his dharma after attaining nirvana, then his speech 
after nirvana is like that of a person who died by eating ghee and honey together, 
then coming to life again to say that it is bad to eat ghee and honey together. 
Another attempt by the Saiva Siddhantin to belittle Buddha is evident from the 
suggestion that he did not attain salvation and hence his words need not be 
given any credence. A clear attempt to destroy the pedestal. 

If it was Buddha’s proud desire to save others, it is akin to that of a person, who, 
without knowing the enormity of rushing floods desires to cross the river and land 
his entourage on the other side of the river. This is a couched attempt to discredit 
the Buddha by implying that he was trying to redeem people without proper 
appreciation of the perils one could encounter. Arunanti gives another example. 
For Buddha to be born and getting himself released from the cycle of birth and 
death, and at the same time trying to save others is like a deer trying to save its 
kind from the hunter’s nets when that deer itself is entrapped. A teacher without a 
vision. 

The Buddhists hold that the Buddha was born on this earth to teach 
compassion and dharma or righteous behavior. The Siddhantin ridicules such a 
claim by asking how someone could preach compassion and dharma when he 
kills his own mother as he was born by tearing off his mother’s abdomen. In 
many traditions, there are accounts of miraculous births, in which religious 
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figures did not pollute themselves at birth by the usual uterine birth. Buddha’s 
birth is another example of such myths being perpetuated to create some 
wonderment in a supernatural setting. To the Buddhist claim that he had taken 
several births, and in all of them, he preached dharma and abhorred evil acts like 
murder, the Siddhantin poses a question; how did the Buddha manage not to kill 
a life when he was born as a lion or a tiger? If he observed dharma, did he satisfy 
his hunger by eating straw? How did he practice his dharma when he came 
across a woman who was being a prostitute after deserting her husband, or 
when he came across a hunter who killed birds with a noose? This is a 
suggestion that the emperor has no clothes. 

Arunanti taunts the Buddhist, “You assert that it is not a sin to eat a 
slaughtered animal. Then why do you not offer that meat to your god, the 
Buddha? When you despise your own body as unclean, where is your sense 
when you eat the flesh of lower forms of lives?” He sarcastically points out the 
unclean practice of the Buddhist. 

Pointing out the untenability of the Buddhist theory of momentariness in 
holding that the Buddha maintained his intelligence through a continuum of 
moments, Arunanti rebukes the Buddhist by saying that treatises composed 
under such circumstances should be the words of a mad man. 

The fundamental concepts in Buddhism also deny the existence of space, 
time, and direction, besides soul. Of course, there is also no god. However, for 
the Siddhantin, they are all real entities. Space is all-pervasive which allows 
movements of objects. Space is not light or darkness. It offers a substratum for 
both. Time has its divisions of past, present, and future. At a lower level, it has 
divisions of time like morning, evening and night. Time is ever changing. The 
cardinal points or directions are eternal and invariable. 

For the Siddhantin the idea of god is not a mere figment or fabrication of his 
mind. It is so central that it gives meaning to and validates the very idea of 
existence, god exists, god is the first cause as well as a necessary cause. Souls 
and the world are the beneficiaries. In verse 128, the Saiva Siddhantin states, 
“The potter works on clay which is the first cause with the wheel, stick, etc., 
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which are the auxiliary causes; we know the result will be a pot or a jar and not a 
cloth.” Other books of the Saiva Siddhanta canon provide the nucleus for a 
teleological argument or argument from design. 

The Buddhists show reverence to their scriptures and consider them holy. The 
Siddhantin contemptuously holds that these holy texts are given by a gourmand 
who eats meat before sunrise and with an unwashed dirty face. A clear case of 
ad hominem attack is evident. 

Instead of knowing the consciousness as a subject and other things as 
objects, the Buddhists reverse the order, which makes consciousness the object, 
and the senses, the subject. The Siddhantin points out the absurdity. If the 
Buddhists argue that the consciousness perishes and emerges at the same 
instant, then creation and destruction must become one activity. 

Buddhists claim that each part of “knowledge” is produced from a different 
“knowledge.” The Siddhantin very cleverly points out that since the Buddhists 
claim momentariness to knowledge, one part of knowledge cannot be permanent 
to cause another. If the Buddhists say that the body creates it, then such 
knowledge should persist in deep sleep too. However, our observation precludes 
this. 
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2.3 YogAcAra School 


231 


Arunanti uses one verse to state the position of the Yogacara school and two 
verses to refute its position. Obviously, he did not consider the school important 
enough to merit more attention. 

The Yogacara school denies the existence of the external world, which is in 
total opposition to the Saiva Siddhanta view that holds the phenomenal world 
and the souls in them to be real. The Yogacara school considers that intellect is 
the only reality ( cakam ujatu ariveyam), and it evolves as senses ( potame 
porujayt tonrum), which, in turn, perceive objects (porujatay eialal potam). 
Because intelligence has no form, whatever is experienced through the senses is 
like an experience in a dream ( kanave polum). 

Arunanti challenges the Yogacara position by stating that it is wrong to hold 
that intellect is different from sense experiences, and it is equally wrong to 
suggest that they are the same. Furthermore, as dreams contain objects 
encountered in waking life, the world cannot be a dream. If the consciousness and 
matter are united, then they will appear coalesced as one, just as a crystal assumes 
the color of the object it reflects. 

Even while elucidating the tenets from the Yogacara perspective, Arunanti 
uses a polemic tone in branding the school’s position as based on ignorance 
( unarvinal ). 


231 See page 224 for translation of verses 135-137. 
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2.4 MAdhyamika School 232 

Arunanti presents the position of the Madhyamika school in one verse and offers his 
rebuttal in two verses. The school holds that the body is simply an aggregate of the 
senses. When the senses perish, nothing is left behind, and hence there is no 
intelligence without the body. In establishing the basic tenets of the nihilistic school 
of Madhyamika, Arunanti ridicules the school for its negation of intelligence 
associated with the body. He points out the faulty logic ( navaitaru mokyinale) of 
the school in holding that, as there is no body, there can be no intelligence 
inherent in the body. 

The Madhyamika Buddhist considers that only characteristics or attributes 
constitute the body and not matter. Arunanti points out that the characteristics of 
a pot are not seen in a cloth ( avayavahka / katattinil pukamal patattinil), and the 
characteristics of a cloth cannot be seen in a pot ( avayavahka j patattinil pukamal 
katattinil). Both characteristics and matter should unite and coalesce together to 
form an object. Similarly, the body and the soul or consciousness is formed as 
substance and its characteristics. 

In the concluding verse, Arunanti stresses that the soul is an essential element 
in making cognition feasible. It has to unite itself with the senses and the objects. 
Both the soul and its intelligence (ujja tame potamum ) are real. 


232 See page 227 for translation of verses 138-140. 
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2.5 VaibhAsika School 


233 

In his account of the last Buddhist school, the Vaibhasikas, Arunanti summarizes 
the school’s position one verse, and refutes it in one verse. 

The school holds that the direct contact between the senses and objects 
creates knowledge. Because Vaibhasikas believe that perception results in 
recognition of external objects, even inference is subordinate to perception. 
According to them, when consciousness and the perception of an object 
combine, cognition will take place just as a red color results ( vantu ejuntal arunam 
pola) when turmeric (ar/'canam) is mixed with lime ( nuru kufa). The Buddhist 
asserts that if one understands this doctrine, then the Buddha’s abode can be 
reached. 

As the antagonist, Arunanti points out the fallacy of the school’s claim. 
Because the objects to be perceived are external while the knowledge gained is 
internal, they cannot combine ( cenru cerntitum inram ) to facilitate cognition. 
Besides, knowledge is without form ( aruvu ), while the objects perceived ( heyam ) 
have forms ( uruvam ). Hence, the school’s claim is negated. 


233 See page 229 for translation of verses 141-142. 
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2.6 NigandavAda School 


234 


The Jaina system has no god, nor does it accept the authority of the Vedas. The 
Tamil name for the Jain teacher Arhadbali is Arukatevan (Arukan ) 235 and the 
Jains hold him as their focus of worship and adoration; they consider him devoid 
of any evil qualities. Observing severe austerities, he became an Arhat and 
attained the highest position in creation. He then imparted his knowledge to his 
followers, in “one mystical word .” 236 From the knowledge obtained from this one 
mystical word, his followers wrote several treatises, including one on Yoga. They 
established the concepts of righteous or dharmic bodies and non-righteous or 
adharmic bodies. They also outlined what constitutes a righteous act, which will 
yield merit, and what constitutes an evil act, which will produce demerit. 
Righteous acts are conducive to the virtuous body, and non-righteous acts 
always cause adharmic bodies. 

Jainas further elucidate what causes bondage, and how one can attain 
salvation by getting rid of one’s attachments. They also defined “time” as 
something that extends from the past to the present, and to the future, all in one 
moment. Extending this concept, the followers of Arukatevan establish that the 
soul, which is limited by time, is present in the body and fills it completely; it 
passes through periods of youth, adolescence, and old age. In addition, the soul 
is intelligent and eternal. 

Jainas consider that even inanimate objects such as stones have a soul. The 


234 See page 230 for translation of verses 143-164. 

235 He is also referred to as Arukatan in Tamil Jaina literature. See Mudaliar 1988:90. 

236 “...meliruntu orucol ikalanukku arul,um enranan." Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 146. The 
reference to “one word” ( orucol ) is rather obscure. Arunanti neither elaborates on that, nor gives 
any clue. However, Iramanata PiHai, in his commentary states that, that single word refers to 
“pancastamayam," but does not provide any explanation. See Pillai 1975:71. Cinkaravelu 
Mutaliar in his commentary also states the same word without providing any clarification. See 
Mutaliar 1910:219. I speculate that the word refers to the five Jaina ontological categories 
(panca astikaya)'. jTvastikaya, ajTvastikaya, dharmastikaya, adharmastikaya, and pudgalastikaya, 
representing jTva, ajTva, dharma, adharma, and pudgala respectively. See A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary by Monier Monier-Williams. s.v. "astikaya" (p. 122). 
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six kinds of perception, such as sight and taste, which cause evil or sins, 
constitute shackles for the soul. When austerities are performed, good karma 
results and releases the soul from the control of these senses. Performing 
austerities will also result in good births. They hold that when we get rid of both 
punya, meaning accumulated virtue or merit, and papa , 237 which are 
accumulated sins or evil acts, by experiencing the effects produced by them by 
repeated births, we attain salvation. 

Arunanti does not shy away from ad hominem attacks. As he starts the 
introduction, he ridicules the Jaina monks for worshipping the Asoka tree ( acoku 
peni) and criticizes them for wandering around without clothes ( ufai akanru). 
Either intentionally to discredit them, or due to his own limited knowledge about 
the Jainas, Arunanti brands them as naked wandering monks. Only the 
Digambara (“clothed in space”) sect went about stark naked, as a sign that they 
did not belong to any recognized group, sect, trade, or community. Some holy 
men changed the custom and started donning the white garment and their sect 
came to be known as Svetambara (“clothed in white ”). 238 Is that a sign of setting 
up a “straw man”? 

Austerity measures have no value, Arunanti says, if not accompanied by 
physical hygiene and cleanliness ( macinai ataintu). He calls the monks filthy due 
to not bathing. The monks are also blamed for being gargantuan eaters 
(panfipafa untu ) 239 Portraying the monks as gluttons is the author’s way of 
pointing out the chasm between the one who is worshipped and his followers . 240 
It is worth examining how another compendium characterizes the same attributes 


237 punyam and papam in Tamil. 

238 Zimmer 1 974: 1 58. “We know that at the time of the historical Buddha and of MahavTra there 
were two kinds of Jainas: the followers of Parsva, who wore clothes, and the followers of 
MahavTra, who were naked. Is it possible that the early Buddhists included the naked Jainas in 
the general category of Ajlvikas, so that the Jainas mentioned in the Buddhist canon are primarily 
followers of Parsva?” See Bronkhorst 2000:512. 

239 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 143. 

240 “[Arukan has conquered all bodily needs and] he is beyond (ivai vittu) hunger (pacittal), thirst 
( takam )....” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 146. 
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(in Sanskrit ). 241 

The Saiva Siddhantin points out that there is an inherent ambiguity in 
determining a body to be virtuous or vicious without any clear criteria. He further 
points out the untenability of the Jaina argument that individuals can work out 
their salvation by perfect living, without any assistance or favors from a god. The 
embodied soul, after getting rid of all evils, becomes a perfect being as well as a 
“master” to other embodied souls. Such an elevated soul becomes the one to be 
worshipped. The Saiva Siddhantin argues that such a leader or model to be 
worshipped is not a god in the theistic sense and states that there needs to be a 
supreme being to make Arukatevan a perfect master. (No doubt, Arunanti has 
Siva in mind). 

The Saiva Siddhantin accuses Arukatevan, as a celestial deity, of not being in 
touch with his followers because he is living in luxury in a golden castle. As such, 
he will not be in tune with the grievances and miseries of the people. If he is not 
aware of their grievances, how could he mitigate them? If he knows the 
grievances, then he, too, will be inflicted by them. Again, the Saiva Siddhantin 
tries to show that the Jaina celestial being is in no way comparable to Siva. 

The Saiva Siddhantin identifies a controversial position. The Jaina asserts that 
Arukatevan is omniscient and does not need the senses and mind. Yet he says 
that Arukatevan is embodied and immortal which, in turn, affirms the existence of 
senses and mind. In the absence of senses and mind, seldom can one 
comprehend things. On the other hand, if he has no body, then it is difficult to say 
that he is omniscient. 

The Jaina had said that the perfect master derived the knowledge from the 
one mystical word uttered to him by his master. The Saiva Siddhantin challenges 

241 “mayOrapicchahastaste krtavTrasanadikah 

panipatrena bhunjana lunakesasca mauninah.” Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha 14. 

“They carry the feathers of peacocks in their hands ( mayOrapicchahastaste ) and are 
accomplished in adopting the various postures [prescribed for yogic meditation], such as ‘the 
posture of the hero’, etc. (krtavTrasanadikah). They eat ( bhunjana ) out the ‘vessels’ consisting of 
[their own] hands ( panipatrena ) and have their hairs cut ( lunakesasca ), and are engaged in silent 
meditation (mauninah).” See Rangacarya 2006:15. (My translation from Sanskrit). 
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the Jaina by pointing out the logical paradox that, if the perfect master did not 
have any senses, how could he have heard the word and how could he have 
passed it on? “Without a mind, how could he understand anything? 242 Without a 
mind, how did he manage to compose a treatise? 243 This is comparable ( atu 
okkume ) to a dumb person teaching another dumb person ( Omar umarukku 
uraitta varu) [i.e., the blind leading the blind]”. 

In criticizing the Jaina for advocating self-mortification and pain to reach 
heaven, the Saiva Siddhantin asks him why he is not cutting off his nose so that 
he could enjoy imperishable bliss. He also pokes fun at the Jaina concept of 
karma. 

The Jains hold that although the human soul is formless, it resides in the body; 
this is not acceptable to the Saiva Siddhantin who argues that it is illogical to say, 
that the soul assumes form in accordance with the shape of the body. 
Furthermore, any imperfection of the body will be reflected as an imperfection of 
the soul. In addition, if the soul lives in the body, what happens to the soul when 
the body dies? How could water in a pot be salvaged when the pot is broken? 
Again, Arunanti ridicules what he perceives to be false logic of the Jainas. 

The Jaina position that a soul can reach heaven without the help of a first 
cause is next challenged by the Saiva Siddhantin, who likens this view to a pot at 
the bottom of a well, trying to reach the top of the well, on its own, without 
anyone lifting it . 244 The author ridicules the Jaina for suggesting that a soul can 
reach the golden abode of the master after all past karma have been used up. 
Because karma is endless, the author muses that this is like a cat waiting for the 
ocean to dry up, so that it can eat the fish . 245 Most of the metaphors used by 
Arunanti have sarcastic humor attached to them. 


242 “...oruvi ninratu ennii attam opraiyum unarntifao.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 153. 

243 “...nallavam manatitan illaiyam manatitan iyampu maratu ennane?” Civanana Cittiyar, 
Parapakkam 155. 

244 “ . . . akkufam kuval mannum nTikarai kurittu veroruttan akkutattai mTtu ninru etukkave. ” 
Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 1 64. 

245 “...punai ni prate ten kata I nlr varanta potu mJn arunta.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 163. 
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If Arukan were to be compared to the “coolness of the moon”, the Saiva 
Siddhantin pokes fun at this simile by saying that then just as the moon waxes 
and wanes, Arukan’s greatness should also wax and wane. 246 This is a clear 
polemic attempt to take a metaphor or a simile and interpret in in a different, 
damaging context. 

In verse 146, Arunanti, while advocating the cause of the Nigandavadin, 
makes a mistake in identifying the number of “endurances” as seventeen 
whereas there are strict rules among the Jaina monks and nuns to observe 
twenty-two. 247 This is another clue that Arunanti did not have a clear 
understanding of the Jaina tenets. 


246 “...cTtama matikku afaintaperriyel oruvum iUa oppu.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 151. 

247 “There was at an early date abstracted from the textual delineation of these austerities what 
became a stereotyped list of twenty-two “endurances” ( parTsaha ) [parisaha?], physical and mental 
afflictions which are regarded as encompassing all the difficulties to which Jain ascetics have 
always been subjected. Every Jain and monk and nun, through the hardships of fasting and 
mendicancy, partly replicates MahavTra’s austerities.” See Dundas 2002:28. 
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2.7 AjTvika School 


248 


Arunanti highlights the important aspects of the AjTvika school in ten verses and 
offers the rebuttal in six verses. 

The AjTvika school 249 (also called AjTvika), founded by Makkhali Gosala (5 th 
century BCE) 250 is often mistakenly identified as a Jaina sub-school. There are 
several views on how the name of the school originated. Jarl Charpentier opines 
that it was a nickname given to them by their opponents meant to denigrate them 
as practitioners of asceticism just to gain a livelihood. 251 

The school prospered between the sixth century BCE and the fourteenth 
century CE. 252 The AjTvika community dwindled rapidly in Northern India around 
the third century BCE, but it survived longer in South India. Surprisingly, in spite 
of heavy taxation and other harassments by Hindu kings and village 
communities, it lasted until the fourteenth century. 

248 See page 247 for translation of verses 1 65-1 80. 

249 Llewellyn Basham provides an interesting examination of the etymology of the word AjTvika. 
“The former [Bernouf] believed that the term had no derogatory significance, but meant “one who 
lives on the charity of others,” deriving it from a-jTva, “the absence of livelihood," with the addition 
of the suffix -ka and the consequent lengthening by vrddhi of the initial vowel. As an alternative 
explanation Bernouf [. . .] on the basis of a similar etymology, believed that the word meant an 
ascetic who ate no living or animal food. Neither of these interpretations is acceptable.” See 
Basham 1951:101. 

“. . .and the name of the school means ‘Followers of the Way of Life’.” Dundas 2002:28. 

250 For a good description of his life, see Basham 1951 :34-66. 

251 See Charpentier 1913:669. 

Johannes Bronkhorst weighs in with his views on the name of the school. “Our hypothesis to the 
extent that the early Buddhists used the term AjTvika to refer to all naked religious wanderers, 
including the Jainas who followed MahavTra, does not exclude that there may have been “real” 
AjTvikas, wanderers who used this expression to refer to themselves, and who may have followed 
one or more specific teachers and shared among themselves a specific school doctrine.” See 
Bronkhorst 2000:517. 

252 “Out of the philosophical ferment of the sixth century B.C. at least three unorthodox sects 
developed in the same region, all seeking more satisfying explanations of the cosmic mystery and 
those of sacrificial brahmanism [s/c] and the Upanisadic gnosis. These sects were built around 
the doctrines of Buddha, MahavTra, and Gosala, about each of whom a great body of legend 
accumulated. From this unreliable material, it would seem that Gosala was at one time closely 
associated with MahavTra, the Jaina tTrthankara, but that later their partnership was broken.” 
Basham 1951:278. 
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The Ajlvika school is a fatalist or a determinist school, and it holds that the 
world is governed by necessity, and Fate determines everything. Sometimes the 
school is referred to as svabhavavada, meaning everything in the phenomenal 
world is caused and determined by its own inherent nature without any influence 
from an external agency . 253 Although Makkhali Gosala is generally regarded as 
having been the head of the ascetic order of Ajlvikas, for practical purposes, this 
school is considered an early Buddhist school , 254 notwithstanding the fact there 
were conflicts and competitions among different schools fighting for a niche. It 
was a common practice for schools to discredit other schools by indulging in 
polemic writings and disparaging comments. It was merely to attract new 
followers who could be convinced to abandon their original allegiance and join 
their newfound school . 255 

The school recognizes five substances — earth, water, fire, air, and soul, which 
are manifested as hardness, cool nature, hot nature, movement, and 
intelligence . 256 Except for the soul, the other four substances do not have any 
intelligence, nor could they be changed into the other. In addition, they are 
eternal. The Ajlvika treatise states that although the soul is present in bodies with 
forms, they are invisible to human eyes; they are visible only to the celestials. 

Arunanti introduces the Ajlvikas with a sarcastic comment, which perhaps 
suggests that he does not have a deep understanding of the basic tenets of the 


253 Surendranath Dasgupta states, “...the two important points that we need to take note of here 
[are] that the Ajlvikas, who were an important sect did not believe in the efficiency of our will or 
our karma and regarded sex-indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses.” See Dasgupta 
1988:525. 

254 See Bronkhorst for the account of an encounter between the Buddha and a Ajlvika called 
Upaka. Bronkhorst 2000:511. 

255 One could speculate that the Jains and Buddhists deliberately distorted Ajlvika doctrine for 
their own polemical purposes. It is possible that MahavTra and early Jainism were influenced by 
Ajlvika teachings. There are, for example, inconsistencies in the theory of karma in the Jaina 
doctrine that could be explained with reference to what little is known of Ajlvika doctrine. For 
Gosala, “belief in free will was a vulgar error.” Instead, the fundamental principle of Ajlvika 
philosophy was “Fate,” usually called Niyati. See Basham 1951 :220, 226-235. 

256 “...anukka/ aintu nilampunal analkal cTvan.. . paratu kafinam cTtam tarumpunal cutumtT vayuc 
calittutum uyirpd tattam.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 166. 
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AjTvika school. “Plucking hair” from one’s head is not unique to the AjTvikas, and it 
is a practice observed by Jainas too. 257 This practice observed by both Jainas 
and AjTvikas appears to be part of an initiation process. As Arunanti begins the 
introduction of the school, by mistake he identifies the AjTvikas as part of the 
Jaina school, which they are not. 258 

It is evident from Arunanti’s account that he had met only some AjTvikas on the 
fringe of their faith or at least he was familiar with only those AjTvikas who had 
moved far in the direction of Jainism without completely losing their identity. 
Arunanti talks about their practice of severe austerities, the habit of pulling hair 
from their heads, the doctrine of atomism, and the niyati principle of determinism. 

One belief common to both Jainas and AjTvikas, besides the customs of 
severe asceticism, nudity, and pulling out the hair is their concept of abhijatis or 
classes of humanity. 259 Abhijatis are classified in Pali texts as Black ( kanha ), 
Blue (n/7a), Red ( lohita ), Green ( halidda ), White ( sukka ), and Supremely White 
( parama-sukka ). 260 The list of colors stated by the Saiva Siddhantin seems to be 
without order: white ( venmai ), golden (ponmai) red ( cemmai ), pure white 
(kajivenmai), blue ( nTlam ), and green ( paccai ). The black color is omitted and the 
disorderly arrangement of the colors suggests that Arunanti, the author of 
Civanana Cittiyar, was unaware of the specific classification. 261 


257 “talaiyinaip parittu" Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 165. 

“Nakedness, as we have seen, is in the Buddhist texts primarily, or even exclusively, associated 
with the AjTvikas, and never with the Jainas; the remaining characteristics — baldness, squatting, 
pulling out hair and beard — are found among the latter as well.” See Bronkhorst 2000:518. See 
also footnote 238. 

258 “acivakan amanarkaijr” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 165. 

259 See Basham 1951:265. 

260 See Basham 1951:243. 

261 Arunanti does not provide any reason or clue to distinguish “white” (venmai) from “pure 
white” ( kafivenmai ), nor does he explain their relevance. However, Basham traces the color 
classification of Arunanti to Manimekalai, a long Buddhist narrative poem attributed to Cekkijar. 
See Basham 1951:239. 

See also Hoernle 1951 :259-268 (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics). It is worth pointing out 
that the article about the AjTvikas in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics — albeit the title is 
dated — is exhaustive and has a wealth of information. The parallels and the differences among 
the Buddhist, Jaina, and AjTvika schools are well documented. 
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In the concluding verse of the Ajlvika position, 262 Arunanti once again displays 
his confusion between the metaphysics of Jaina and Ajlvika schools. He states 
that [Arukan] has added two more categories of vice ( punniyam ) and sin ( pavam ) 
to the five substances (earth, water, fire, air, and soul) of the Ajlvika school 
making it seven (e/ena). According to the Jaina metaphysics, the existent 
realities are classified as either JTva or AjTva. The JTva includes five aspects of 
pudgala, akasa, kata, dharma, and adharma, and collectively the categories are 
referred to as astikayas , 263 There is agreement among the three chief Tamil 
sources, which refer to the Ajlvika school — Manimekalai, NJiakeci, and Civahana 
Cittiyar, they all declare that, according to the Ajlvika doctrine, there are five 
immutable atomic elements ( anu or poru/): earth, air, water, fire, and life (uyir or 
cTvam). The Manimekalai, however, the oldest of these sources, adds, “but joy 
and sorrow, these two are atoms.” NTIakeci leaves the total of the elements at 
five, but the Civahana Cittiyar, in verse 174, states, “Our Lord has declared to us 
the seven which we must consider, including these two which are joined with 
them, namely good and evil.” 

It is worth examining the expression used by Arunanti in the concluding verse: 
“the one we are attached to” ( ehkajofe nanniya oruvan ). If the word “the one” 
refers to Arukan, then he mistakenly refers to the Jaina deity as the deity of the 
Ajlvikas. 264 By using “we” ( ehkaj ) does he mean “we, the Ajlvikas” or “we, 
Ajlvikas and Jainas”? At best, we could only notice and document the ambiguity. 


262 “punniya pavam ennum irantu anup porunta vaitte 
enniya ivarri nofum e[ena eiika /dfe 

nanniya oruvan kurum nanamiv varatu enru 

kanniya karutti norkai katiyinaik kanpar enran. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 1 74. 

263 See footnote 236. See also Gopalan 1973:121-122. 

264 “We have already seen that the Ajlvika classification of the heavens was very different. 
Therefore, our attempts at reconstructing an Ajlvika pantheon must stop with Purnabhadra, 
Manibhadra, and Brahma. Other gods there must have been, but we have no evidence of their 
names.” See Basham 1951:274. 
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2.8 BhAtta MTmAmsA School 265 

There are two schools of MTmarhsa — Bhatta MTmarhsa and Prabhakara 
MTmarhsa — named after Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara, the founders of the 
respective schools. There are many minor differences between these two 
schools such as their epistemological differences in their definitions of perception 
and inference, but there are two important differences that are of interest to us. 

The Bhatta school recognizes six pramanas, while the Prabhakara school 
recognizes only five and does not recognize non-apprehension as a pramana. 
The second difference relates to their definition of self. Both schools recognize 
the self to be different from the body, the sense organs, the mind, and the 
fleeting cognitions. The Bhatta school regards the self as self-illumined, or 
perceptible through mind, while the Prabhakara school does not regard it as an 
object of mental perception. For it, the self manifests as a knower in every act of 
perception of an object. 

Arunanti focuses his attention on the Bhatta MTmarhsa school and discusses it 
in twenty-three verses while using just four verses to describe the Prabhakara 
MTmarhsa school. 

The Bhatta MTmarhsika’s claim that the Vedas do not have an author and they 
are uncaused ( svayambhu ) is criticized by the Saiva Siddhantin who asserts that 
things cannot arise on their own. There must be an efficient cause. For objects to 
be created out of earth and cotton, we should have potters and weavers . 266 Just 
because it was not witnessed, the authorship of the Vedas cannot be denied just 
as when we see clothes made in foreign lands we assume the existence of 
weavers although we have not seen them . 267 For the collection of words in the 
Vedas to be so meaningful and significant, there must be an intelligent source. 


265 See page 258 for translation of verses 181-203. 

266 "...vetam cuyampu ena... kafati pafam vantifa oruvara.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 194. 

267 “...afai palaval varukinra vatarkinra tTvatanil oru tantuvayan avan ivan enra potil nlti yavaiye 
ivaiula enru. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 1 96. 
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Otherwise, there would be a cacophony of noises, like the roaring of the seas 
without any intelligent content . 268 

In attacking the MTmarhsika position that the souls possess knowledge without 
any help from god, the Saiva Siddhantin questions how the souls are attached to 
the bodily organs. The process needs an intelligent agent. Just as plants sprout 
from seeds in the rainy season and die in hot weather, the body also meets its 
death. Similarly, the world will perish, and it cannot be said to be eternal . 269 
Extending the same line of thinking, the Siddhantin argues: if the souls are 
omnipresent, then they cannot follow a virtuous path, enter heaven and be born 
again. On the other hand if the MTmarhsika says that the soul fills the body as the 
fragrance of a flower does, then just as the fragrance disappears when the flower 
wilts, so should the soul decay, as the body decays. The MTmarhsika is simply 
confused not to understand this . 270 

The Saiva Siddhantin also questions how past acts could reproduce 
themselves since the acts performed by a person die with the body. He scoffs at 
the metaphor used by the MTmarhsika that just as excrement can be turned into 
manure, which can offer nourishment to plants, so in the case of one body, the 
acts performed by the body cannot be reunited with the body in a future birth. 
The Saiva Siddhantin further states that just as laborers get paid in proportion to 
the amount of work done, only god can engage people in their karmic activities 
tailored to their actions. The Saiva Siddhantin also cautions and even criticizes 
the MTmarhsika that desire to perform sacrifices would push them towards more 
material acquisition, and desire to amass wealth could act as a deterrent and 
push them towards acquiring bad karma , 271 


268 “ ...unarvinratu ali oliye.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 197. 

269 “...ulakeprum poyaliyumnlfi yilate.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 200. 

270 “...malaikinratal un uraiye.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 201. 

271 “...pokavinai purikinra varatu vajar avicenru tiruninra pokam meviyatu celavuntu cu[va 
ceyale. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 203. 
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2.9 PrAbhAkara MTmAmsA School 272 

Arunanti summarizes the important aspects of the Prabhakara MTmamsa school 
in one verse and offers the rebuttal in three verses. As he introduces the school, 
he states that there are differences between Kumarila Bhatta (Pattaccariyan) and 
Prabhakara (Pirapakaran) in their interpretation of Jaimini (Caimini), the founder of 
the MTmamsa school. 

Arunanti points out that the views of the Prabhakara school are in opposition 
to Vedic injunctions. In verse 206, he ridicules them for their concept of apOrva: 
“To suggest that the fruits of karma are due to apOrva, and not due to the past 
karma defying the Vedic authority, is similar to suggesting that flowers picked 
from the sky get their fragrance when they are adorned ( teriya vin pOcerntu 
manantu mufimel atuvam)." In the same verse, Arunanti makes a sarcastic 
comment when he ridicules the Prabhakara school’s position that ultimate 
liberation can be achieved when one loses intelligence and becomes an inert 
object like sand and stone. Would that position not suggest, Arunanti asks, that 
when one loses consciousness, one could attain salvation ( unarvu akritorkku pip 
u/atakum uyarmutti). 

In attacking the Prabhakara school, the Siddhantin ridicules its concept of 
apurva. The apurva doctrine states that Vedic sacrifices produce happiness not 
here and now, but later in heaven. ApOrva is the unseen agency, which produces 
the fruition of the Vedic sacrificial acts posthumously. The deferred fruition of the 
performance of duties is due to the mediation of apOrva. In a sarcastic tone, the 
Siddhantin compares apOrva to the flowers of the sky acquiring their fragrance 
after they were worn on the head. The Siddhantin questions how the soul can 
enjoy bliss in salvation when the soul has no intelligence. This is comparable to 
saying that when a person faints he enjoys bliss. We all know that when fire is 
deprived of its heat it loses its identity but the claim that the soul can exist without 
its intelligence is comparable to that. 

272 See page 276 for translation of verses 204-207. 
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2.10 Sabda BrahmavAda School 273 


The earliest reference to the concept of two Brahmans, one representing sound 
( Sabdabrahman ) and the other not concerned with sound could be seen in the 
MaitrT Upanisad 27A Scholars have different views on the relative merits of the two 
Brahmans . 275 

The concept of Sabda Brahman finds its most sophisticated development in 
the work of the grammarian Bhartrhari according to whom the Sabdabrahman 
(the eternal verbum or word-essence) is the single principle and ultimate reality 
out of which the entire universe has evolved. Language and the universe it refers 
to are therefore one, an indivisible whole . 276 Bhartrhari considers 
“Sabdabrahman to be the Absolute and the Divine.” He holds that there is a unity 
of words and consciousness, which is the one ultimate reality. For Bhartrhari, 
both the material and efficient cause of creation is Sabdabrahman . 277 “According 
to Bhartrhari, the speech-principle has three stages in the course of its 
manifestation, namely pasyantT, madhyama, and vaikarJ. PasyantT is the supreme 
Reality, Sabda Brahman, and has been identified with the pratibha, the flash of 
insight or the principle of consciousness .” 278 


273 See page 279 for translation of verses 208-219. 

274 “athanyatrapy uktam: dve va va brahman! abhidhyeye sabdas casabdasca, atha 
sabdenaivasabdam aviskriyate, atha tatra aum iti.” MaitrT Upanisad, 6.22 (quoted in Sanskrit) 

“And thus it has been said elsewhere: There are, verily two Brahmans to be meditated upon, 
sound and non-sound. By sound alone is the non-sound revealed. Now here the sound is ‘aum’.” 
See Radhakrishnan 1989:833. 

275 “The two [Sabdabrahman and Parabrahman] cannot also be regarded as the Ultimate 
Realities for the obvious reason that by doing so we strike at the root of monism which is the 
grammarians’ philosophy. Therefore it must be admitted that any one of them is false while the 
other is the truth. And there is no room for doubt that Sabdabrahman is a fictitious principle for 
Parabrahman, as the very name suggests, is the Highest Reality. Hence Jayanta [Bhatta] boldly 
declares that the grammarians’ conception of Sabdabrahman as the Ultimate Principle is hardly 
valid and should not deserve any serious attention.” See Shastri 1939:453. 

276 Johnson 2009:55,274. 

277 See Coward 1997:150-151. 

278 Raja 1977:147. 
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The Sabda Brahmavadins consider that because of delusion or mistaken identity, 
sound (sabda) appears as different objects of the universe ( uraiyanatu maiyalinal 
ulakam ); they hold that those who consider the meaning of a word to be different 
from the sound are mistaken. On the other hand those who understand that 
sabda is Brahman are on their way to salvation ( porujpoy itanai viraiyatu unarum 
atu vJtu enave ). 279 It is sabda that manifests itself as the objects of the world. Just 
as a grain of rice can appear in several forms such as a grain or puffed rice 
(poruj nerporitao epave), but the underlying property is the same, sound appears 
in different forms of the world, yet they are all products of sound (porujon rilanain 
tilatal ) 280 The idea that the word and its meaning are successive is not 
satisfactory to the Sabda Brahmavadin, because that would suggest that a word 
and its meaning could exist independent of each other . 281 

The Saiva Siddhantin rejects the position and underlying assumption of the 
Sabda Brahmavadin about the relation of word and meaning. If the entire 
phenomenal world of objects were only the appearance of sabda, then sabda will 
be the source not only of its appearances, but also of the delusion, which causes 
the appearance. Sivaraman correctly points out that this will lead to infinite 
regress . 282 Furthermore, if the phenomenal world is nothing but the appearance 
of sabda, as there are multiple objects in the world, are there multiple sabdas ? 
The Saiva Siddhantin points out the incongruence and states that a word (sabda) 
is simply a marker that indicates the object, but it is not identical with it. By saying 
the word “fire,” one does not burn his mouth! 

The Saiva Siddhantin holds that, just as a lamp throws light on an object in the 
dark (arttam tejitarku ojiyanatupol), sabda provides meaning to a word (cattam 
porukan aritarku ujatam). The sabda is not eternal, and its impermanence is 
evident because it is destroyed moments after generation. Siva is the creator of 


279 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 208. 

280 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 210. 

281 “collum porul.inru colninratuve. 

varaiyaturai vativakuttanane.” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 211. 

282 See Sivaraman 1973:229. 
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the universe, including sabda ( cittan oruvan uraicey tanane) and hence, sabda 
cannot be god . 283 

In dealing with the Sabda Brahmavada school, Arunanti does not indulge in 
any polemic language, but strongly establishes his theistic position by denying 
the claim that the manifestation of the universe is due to sabda, and Siva is alone 
the first cause. 


283 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 219. 
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2.11 MAyAvAda School 


284 


Arunanti uses fifteen verses to introduce the tenets of the Mayavada school and 
eighteen verses to refute them. 

In the Parapakkam, Arunanti has chosen to use the term Mayavada, instead 
of Advaita Vedanta, and we could only speculate about the reasons. It is possible 
that the poet was not totally familiar with the doctrines enunciated by Gaudapada 
and Sankara, and therefore he chose not to use their names. The other 
possibility is that around the thirteenth century, the Advaita school was not 
popular among Tamil-speaking, common people in South India, and they were 
not attracted by the highly Sanskritized tone of their treatises. However, it is 
difficult to totally subscribe to the second possibility because Arunanti uses, 
perhaps, the harshest language in attacking the Advaita system than any other 
school. This would suggest that perhaps Arunanti perceived a severe threat from 
Advaita and it was important for him to criticize the school so that the readers of 
the treatise would be dissuaded from switching their allegiance to Advaita. I have 
used the terms Mayavada, and Mayavadins in my translation to conform to the 
original Tamil treatise, but in this section, I am using the term Advaita. 

In his analysis of the Advaita system, Arunanti deals with the main principles 
of the school, including maya, Brahman, soul or jJva, and liberation or mutti. He 
points out the incompatibilities between the Saiva Siddhanta system and Advaita 
because of Advaita’s inconsistent premises. The concept of maya in Saiva 
Siddhanta radically differs from that of Advaita Vedanta . 285 Advaitins consider 
maya to be the transcendental illusion, in the sense of it being the cause of an 
illusory universe, except for Brahman . 286 The nature of maya in Advaita is rather 
ambiguous because we cannot say that it exists, and also we cannot say that it 

284 See page 285 for translation of verses 220-252. 

285 See Pandit 2010:77. 

286 [Everything is] illusory (mittai)\ the immutable eternal truth [unchanging Brahman] (avikaram 
paramartam) that contains the universe (cakamum ko/latal) will [always] shine ( kulavu ). Civanana 
Cittiyar, Parapakkam 224. 
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does not exist. Saiva Siddhanta on the other hand, in its theological perspective, 
treats maya in a positive sense that it is not relegated to the realm of ambiguity. 
Saiva Siddhantins consider that maya is basically an eternal substance or power 
of Siva, and it is out of this substance, which Siva lets the universe to be born 
and into which, it is resolved or dissolved. It is real and eternal; it is in the form of 
energy. 287 Unlike Advaita, which considers the creation of the universe is just a 
sport (//7a in Sanskrit and //7a/' in Tamil) for Tsvara, Saiva Siddhanta considers the 
five actions of Siva to be purposeful and deliberate. 288 

Let me provide some examples of the pejorative language used and 
dismissive attitude displayed by Arunanti in his analysis of the Advaita system. 
He begins his introduction of Advaita by calling the Advaitin (Mayavadin) 
( mayavati ) a shameless ( mana ) and devilish ( peyaki ) individual with an impaired 
intellect ( matike tenumaya), who calls himself Brahman ( nane piramam 
enruraittu). 289 When criticizing the Advaitin for proclaiming unity with Brahman, the 
Saiva Siddhantin calls him to be delusional ( mokamana urai )) and his statement to 
be as ridiculous as saying that a barren crow ( malatu akiya kakam anatu) picks 
some meat from a black rock ( karuhkalin tacai paritta) to feed its young ( kuhciyin 
vayitai kotuttatu) 290 In chiding the Advaitin for his lack of comprehension, he blames 
him for searching the existence of a hare’s horn (nJ muyalin kotu natinay ). 291 In one 
verse, he rejects the Advaitin’s claim by saying that his position is defeated ( dtum 
akum) and his words are defective ( dtum ivai unamaki) and they suggest contrary 
meanings ( urai maruko/ kutu makum ). 292 

Just as he has done in attacking other schools, Arunanti cleverly sets up a 
“straw man.” When the Advaitin used a simile about a man mistaking a rope for a 


287 Brahman creates the entire phenomenal world ( vaiyam ellam tanpakkal onka utippittu), 
sustains it ( nirutti ), and [eventually], at the end, ( ofukkattu ) dissolves it (ilatakkum). All activities 
(anku vanta varu ellam) in this world ( cakattin ) are fittingly (atanal amaivu) due to his power 
(cattam). Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 225. 

288 See footnote 5. 

289 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 220. 

290 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 235. 

291 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 238. 

292 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 236. 
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snake in the dark and was frightened, the Saiva Siddhantin states that such a 
person undergoing delusion ( appirantiyutaiyorum )) must also be part of the all- 
pervading Brahman ( appirama petamay nirpar)). This means delusion is inherent 
to Brahman. He then ridicules the idea of worshipping delusion hoping to attain 
salvation ( inpatu atu ilatatam) 293 If the Advaitin claims that the appearance of the 
universe is similar to the silk from a spider ( cilampi vayin ifai vanta varu )) and 
Brahman acts just as a witness ( attufan nilatu enrupin), then the Siddhantin says 
the Advaitin is foolish (peyane) to suggest that an earthen pot (katam miruttil 
vantatu) appears by itself ( pirappatu avatilai ) 294 

The Advaitin had stated that Brahman is omnipresent. If that were so, the 
Saiva Siddhantin asks if Brahman is attached to unconsciousness and even 
dead bodies. If the answer is yes, then Brahman is intellectually challenged 
( piramam Tru tan iva), with inactive senses ( ufaiyataya to enkolo) or perhaps even 
his senses are dead ( irappate ). 295 

In the last verse, the Saiva Siddhantin belittles the Advaitin by saying that the 
real significance of one of the supposedly “great sayings ” 296 of his school “tat 
tvam asr ( arananka / tattuvam aci) is beyond comprehension even for Visnu and 
Brahma ( naranan pirama nalum). Only those who worship Siva’s feet ( nayakan 
kalalka/ nanni nT)) and follow the yogic and knowledge paths ( yoka nanamum 
iyarrite) will understand the real meaning and attain salvation . 297 


293 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 240. 

294 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 243. 

295 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 244. 

296 See footnote 490. 

297 Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 244. 
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2.12 Bhaskara School 


298 

Bhaskara or Bhatta Bhaskara as he is referred to in several treatises, composed 
his work on Bhedabheda (“[the doctrine of] identity in difference”) in the early part 
of the eighth century . 299 The main object of his philosophy from the negative 
point of view was his condemnation of mayavada. 

The Bhaskara school agrees with the Mayavadin about the revealed nature of 
the Vedas. Bhaskara also holds that souls are real, because they are 
manifestations of Brahman. 

The Saiva Siddhantin points out the untenable logic that Brahman can 
become both matter and something other than matter. If one Bhaskarin were to 
suggest that Brahman is part of the phenomenal world just as salt is part of 
seawater, the analogy is not acceptable because the natures of salt and water 
are quite different. Should the claim be that only a part of Brahman forms the 
world, then it suggests that Brahman is perishable. It leads to the conclusion that 
Brahman is not immutable. If one could enjoy bliss of union with Brahman in his 
human form, the Bhaskarin is asked what would be the motivation for people to 
undergo pain and self-mortification. 

Finally, with an abrasive tone the Saiva Siddhantin attacks the Bhaskarin by 
ridiculing his concept that the evolution of the world is comparable to the 
evolution of a tree from a seed. The tree gets nourishment from the soil, but 
where does Brahman get its nourishment? He closes the argument by saying 
that the Bhaskarin’s delusional words are as insane as the Brahman ( piramam 
ayinay ulaku pittan enru ivai pitarriye). 


298 See page 309 for translation of verses 253-259. 

299 Bhaskara (circa 8th century CE) was a near contemporary of Sankara, but disagreed with his 
brand of Advaita. He maintained, instead, a bhedabheda stance holding that the world is one, but 
its diversity is real. See Johnson 2009:56. 
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2.13 NirTsvara SAmkhya School 300 

Arunanti summarizes the important aspects of the school in one verse and offers 
the rebuttal in three verses. Purusa and prakrti are the two ultimate realities, 
which are independent of each other. Purusa is the conscious principle whereas 
prakrti is the eternal, unconscious principle and the ultimate cause of the world. 
Prakrti divides itself into mOlam (root), puriyattakam (subtle body), and vikirti 
(gross body as well as the universe). 

Arunanti points out that if purusa’ s nature is pure intelligence, then prakrti can 
never cover it. That means the bondage between the two is unintelligible. 
Furthermore, how could a liberated soul prevent being covered by prakrti again? 
According to Arunanti, there is no prakrti to be witnessed by a liberated purusa, 
and hence the question of witnessing prakrti is a moot point. Purusa loses part of 
its intelligence by the union with prakrti. Together, they move slowly, just as a 
lame person piggybacks on a blind person (kurutan mutukil mutavan iruntu). 
However, this cannot take place without Siva’s guidance. 

In the last verse, Arunanti reiterates that Siva is the prime force behind the 
activities of both purusa and prakrti. Just as Siva brought about the union 
between the two, he is the one who could show his grace and separate the two 
(< certton ventum ceyaiirpom) by liberating the soul to attain salvation. 


300 See page 314 for translation of verses 260-263. 
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2.14 PAncarAtra School 301 


The Agama tradition, over time, branched off into three schools — Vaisnava, 
Saiva, and Sakta with their respective presiding deities of Visnu or Narayana, 
Siva and Sakti. They are identified as the three great sectarian streams in 
medieval and later Hinduism. The Vaisnava Agamas also became branched into 
two, under the names Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra . 302 The Pancaratra Agamas 
are supposedly based on the “Ekayana” recensions of Vedic origin. The fact that 
Arunanti has chosen the Pancaratra Agamas to examine and formulate its 
principles gives us a clue that during his period this tradition was perhaps more in 
vogue compared to the Vaikhanasa tradition. 

Arunanti uses seven verses to describe the basic tenets of the school and 
uses thirty-one verses to appraise the validity of those principles. 

There are several theories about the name Pancaratra, and how the school 
got its name . 303 The name has, according to some scholars, its origins in a 
particular class of Agama texts from which the school derives its ritual traditions. 
There is a suggestion that the prefix Panca or five relates to the five doctrines of 
the school . 304 However, according to Srinivasa Chari, one plausible interpretation 
is provided by Vedanta Desika who states that the name is derived from the 
fivefold daily religious duty of a Vaisnava . 305 It is very difficult to say why the 


301 See page 31 7 for translation of verses 264-301 . 

302 

A note on the terminology. “Both the system and its followers are usually called Pancaratra , 
but for the system the name Pancaratra, and for its followers Pancaratrin ( Pancaratrika ) are also 
used.” See Schrader 1973:3. I use Pancaratra (not italicized) to indicate the school/system, and 
Pancaratrin (not italicized) to indicate the follower of the system. 

303 “Refers to a religious system followed by the Bhagavatas; the religious treatise dealing with 
modes of worship of God and matters relating to temples.” See Chari 2005:354. 

304 Pazha Muttappan has a different theory and suggests the name is because Vacutevan 
[Visnu] imparted the Agamic knowledge to five celestials (Anantan, Karutan, Vituvaccenan, 

Kapali, and Piraman) in five days. See Muttappan 2003:207. 

305 “The Pancaratra Sarhhitas have divided the day into five parts and laid down a specific 
religious routine to be observed by a devoted Vaisnava at each time of the day. This fivefold 
religious routine is known as pancakala-prakriya. This comprises [in Sanskrit]: (1) abhigamana or 
morning prayer, (2) upadana or collection of the requisite materials for worship, (3) ijya or formal 
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name Pancaratra is given to the school. Bhatt offers as many as eight plausible 
origins of this word. One thing, however, is certain that the school has something 
to do with five “ratras,” but what these five ratras are, is now merely a matter of 
conjecture . 306 

Visisfadvaita accepts the Pancaratra as authoritative temple ritual. Some of 
the important tenets of Sri Vaisnavism such as the conception of the four 
vydhas 307 seem to have been adopted from the Pancaratra Agamas . 308 In tracing 
the origins of the Pancaratra literature Alexis Sanderson makes some important 
observations . 309 

The teachings of the Pancaratra school closely follow the pattern of all Agama 
literature, which generally fall into four sections, according to the four main 
themes treated, which are as follows: Jnana, Yoga, Kriya, and Carya. However, 
we note the time-honored controversy concerning the relation between the Vedic 
and the Pancaratra teachings. The discussion centers on the question if the 
Pancaratra is Vedic or non-Vedic in origin, and if the doctrines of the school are 
pro-Vedic or anti-Vedic . 310 Bhatt concludes that the early Pancaratra 
prescriptions were not favored by the Brahmanic tradition. Because the teachings 
were considered anti-Vedic, they were condemned and denigrated. Later on, 
when the school went through a transformation, and amended its doctrines and 


worship of god (4) svadyaya or recitation and study of sacred texts, and (5) yoga or 
contemplation on God.” See Chari 2005:311. 

306 See Bhatt 1980:2-5. 

307 “One of the five [?] incarnations of the Supreme Being; the four divine manifestations as 
Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha.” See Chari 2005:363. 

308 “According to Sri Ramanuja, (1) the texts of the Pancharatras controvert the doctrine of the 
origination of jiva, (2) the Pancharatra Agamas are not opposed to the teachings of the Veda, and 
(3) none but the highest Brahman abides in the four vyuhas.” See Adidevananda 1974:224. 

309 In Sanderson’s opinion, that new literature of the scriptural texts collectively known as the 
Pancaratra, and was probably composed in and around Kashmir. “A form of Vaisnavism bearing 
this name is already mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is very probable, therefore, that it was in 
existence well before the Saiva Mantramarga.” One of his conclusions states that “...early 
Pancaratra texts show clear signs of having drawn on Saiva sources. This is particularly obvious 
in the Svayambhuvapancaratra [...].” See Sanderson 2009:58-65. Other scholars have also 
resonated with this idea. See also Gupta 1992:176-177. Bhatt 1966:57. 

310 For a good analysis, see Bhatt 1980:11-13. 
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practices, it gained a place under Vedic authority, but that was always kept as 
inferior . 311 

The Pancaratra theology holds that Visnu is instrumental in creating the world 
and is responsible for the triple role of creation, maintenance, and dissolution. 
Worshipping Visnu alone would lead one to salvation by removing the effects 
caused by maya. The Saiva Siddhantin contradicts the Pancaratrin and states 
that the Vedas were, in fact, revealed by Siva, and not by Visnu as advocated by 
the Pancaratrin. The Saiva Siddhantin also chides the Pancaratrin to get rid of 
his confusion and understand ( tiyahkifatu unaray) that everything happening in 
the universe is due to the will of Siva . 312 

He further points out the contradiction in the Pancaratrin position that Brahma 
created Visnu, and Narayana (Visnu) created Brahma . 313 The Pancaratrin is 
questioned about the morality of Visnu when he appeared as Krsna exhorting 
Arjuna to kill his relatives , 314 how could he justify the atheistic teachings of the 
Buddha in another incarnation. The Agamas assert that when the souls annul 
their impurities they achieve liberation and unite with Siva. On the contrary, the 
Pancaratrin believes that Visnu will assume the role of maya and will become the 
ignorant soul . 315 The Saiva Siddhantin uses harsh language in rebuking the 
Pancaratrin and states knowledgeable people will not give any credence to such 
views and would not accept defective treatises, which have opinions contrary to 
those of the Agamas . 316 The Saiva Siddhantin in the final verse of the treatise 
concludes by saying that Visnu is not without impurity, and is not the Supreme god. 
Hence, the Pancaratrin should adore and worship the feet of Siva, the Lord of the 
Universe. 


311 See Bhatt 1980:13. 

312 “...tiyahkifatu unaray ellam civanceyai enru ternte." Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 275. 

313 

“naranao ayapai iprum ayapum narananai iprum...” Civahana Cittiyar , Parapakkam 277. 

314 “parttanar iratam erip pataitanaip parttuc carpaik 

kurttaam pale eytu konru ara caien...” Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 293. 

315 “...mayaiyum uruvan eppil...” Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 295. 

316 Wise people ( nallor ) would disdain ( kuci ) and refuse (pip kollar) your confusing treatise 
( unakkam ik kufappu nule). Civahana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 295. 
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The Saiva Siddhantin analyzes the ten incarnations 317 of Visnu and 
systematically demonstrates with examples and details that how in each 
incarnation, Siva was involved either to save Visnu or to extricate him from a 
difficult situation. Arunanti displays his extensive knowledge of the Puranic 
accounts and sets up his counter arguments in a masterly fashion. 


317 

dasavatarah in Sanskrit and tacavatarankal in Tamil. Schrader has an interesting comment 
on the “incarnations.” “It is, indeed, for meditation more than anything else that Visnu is believed 
to have manifested himself under different forms.” See Schrader 1973:57. 
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3.0 Conclusions 


In this dissertation, I have provided a critical analysis of the Parapakkam of the 
Civahana Cittiyar. My analysis includes a translation of the three-hundred-and- 
one verses from medieval Tamil to English. To examine the nature of the 
treatise, I established a framework with parameters for what might be considered 
a polemic treatise. Then, I analyzed the text to assess if the Parapakkam meets 
all the criteria established. 318 

In his treatise, Arunanti displays his familiarity with many other systems of 
philosophy, albeit limited in certain cases. When he begins his scrutiny of each 
school, usually in the first verse, he offers a synopsis of the school including the 
most salient point of the school. For example, when he introduces the Lokayata, 
he highlights its atheistic nature, besides its materialistic tendencies. Similarly, 
when he introduces Vaisnavism, he states the two important divisions in the 
nascent stage of the school, Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra. When he addresses 
Buddhism, he states that there are four main divisions within the Buddhist 
tradition and then proceeds to concentrate on the Sautrantikas. After setting up 
the framework for a particular school, he uses several verses to discuss its 
principal tenets. 

His treatment of the schools, however, is not uniform, and he does not offer 
the same amount of detail for all schools. The distribution of verses among the 
fourteen schools is shown in Appendix 1. Does Arunanti handle all systems fairly 
and even-handedly or does he show any bias? He does seem to favor some for 
extensive analysis, and some others are examined marginally, at best. The 
reasons are not clear. Although Arunanti demonstrates considerable knowledge 
about the principal tenets of competing schools, by no means could it be 
construed as exhaustive and thorough. As pointed out in this thesis, on a few 
occasions he falters and reveals his weakness. 


318 See section 1.7, page 50 for a description of the technical terms. 
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One thing that strikes the reader is the importance given to the Sautrantika 
school and the paltry treatment meted out to the other three Buddhist schools. 
When he addresses the Jaina school, he focuses on the Digambaras and 
completely ignores the Svetambaras. This suggests to me that in the Tamil 
country during the thirteenth century CE, the principal sect of the Jaina schools 
must have been the Digambaras. My conjecture is further strengthened as 
Arunanti calls them Nigandavadins, the name by which the Jains (Digambaras) 
were called during that period. Jainism experienced a split when many 
supporters of Vardhamana changed allegiance and followed Makkhali Gosala, 
forming a new school, the Ajlvikas. The fact that Arunanti treats the Ajlvika 
school on its own merit suggests to me that the school was still a vibrant one to 
be reckoned with in the thirteenth century CE. It is evident that Arunanti was 
dealing only with those schools that were prevalent during his day and he wrote 
about them from his own perspective and knowledge. 

The Pancaratra is the last major school in his analysis (judged by the number 
of verses) of the fourteen schools dealt with in the Parapakkam. We observe 
immediately that Arunanti‘s analysis of the Pancaratra is skewed. He focuses 
entirely on the Puranic stories common to Vaisnava tradition and totally ignores 
its important theological doctrines. Again, we could offer our conjecture. 
Ramanuja lived in the eleventh century, and as the doctrines advocated by him 
were becoming popular among the masses, perhaps they had not gained enough 
prominence over the prevailing popular Puranic renditions in Arunanti’s period. 
Furthermore, there was no incentive for Arunanti to delve deeper into the 
Vaisnava doctrines because in the Tamil country, during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, both Saivism and Vaisnavism were equally popular with 
almost similar following. It was a period after the Alvars and Nayanmar had 
established their respective traditions, and both traditions were enjoying equal 
popularity. As an advocate of the Saiva faith, Arunanti was not under any 
pressure to usurp the Vaisnava faith nor did he anticipate any threat from it. 

Arunanti addresses only the Purva MTmarhsa school to the exclusion of Uttara 
MTmarhsa (Vedanta). Perhaps, during his period, Vedanta was not a popular faith 
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among the masses, as the school did not have much to offer in the area of 
bhakti. It is significant to note that Arunanti does not use the name “Purva 
MTmarhsa,” and instead uses the names of the two major subdivisions, the 
Kumarila Bhatta school, and the Prabhakara school. It is likely that these two 
names were used taking into account their differences. 

From the above observations, we could conclude that Arunanti was basing his 
writings purely on his personal knowledge rather than from textual sources. This 
leads us into another aspect of Arunanti’s style in handling the discussion. The 
language used in the arguments marshaled by him appears as though they are 
spoken in face-to-face debates . 319 

The modus operandi of Arunanti appears to be that he would choose only 
those principles representing a school, which he could easily attack and 
dismantle. His selection and description of the sensual pleasures acceptable to 
the Lokayata school is a prime example. He identifies the vulnerable points of the 
opposing schools, which would be good targets to attack. For example, while 
addressing the Madhyamika school, in one verse, he takes the Buddhist principle 
of “no-soul” ( anatman ) and with his Saiva principle that recognizes soul as an 
eternal entity, uses the next two verses to attack the Buddhist school and 
reiterates his own position. Similarly, as stated earlier, and which is worth 
repeating, while addressing the Pancaratra system, the details Arunanti seems to 
recognize about the school are the Puranic accounts, especially those stories 
about which god is supreme. 


319 For example, “inpam eyti iruntu nTvinai illai ihkuiyalpu enritil 
tunpam eytitu vanen marritu collitay. ” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 49. 

“You enjoy the pleasures of this world and still you say that it is not the karmic law, but it is the 
nature of the world. [If that is so], what is the reason for anyone to experience pain? Do not tell 
me otherwise.” (My translation). 

“puttanT ariyata enru iriku araintay...” Civanana Cittiyar, Parapakkam 95. 

“You Buddhist! Due to [your] ignorance you said [...].” (My translation). 

“potamum tavira veruor vatanai pukanray potam vatanai irantu untu ennay.” Civanana Cittiyar, 
Parapakkam 136. 

“You declared that besides intelligence there are impressions [from previous birth]. You did not 
say that intelligence and impressions are two different [things].” (My translation). 
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Examining Arunanti as a poet is very rewarding. There are several exquisite 
examples of rhyming, alliteration, and metaphors. The metaphors are used to 
embellish positions of both protagonist and antagonist. The poet does find many 
opportunities to employ his metaphors in denigrating the position of the opposing 
school, sometimes with humor and often with sarcasm and even contempt. Most 
of them are pointed out in my analysis. 

At this stage, it is worth remembering that a “polemic” work need not imply a 
negative connotation. A fair polemic treatise offers philosophical refutations from 
a particular perspective, and arguments are presented systematically without any 
hostile undertones. An unfair polemic treatise offers unmerited criticism, ad 
hominem attacks, and sarcastic rhetoric. Good polemics offers serious and 
sustained refutation whereas bad polemics engages in little significant 
argumentation and plenty of rhetoric. Another aspect to remember about 
polemical literature is that most polemic treatises are not totally analytical or 
totally hostile. Usually they are a mixture of both extremes, and what determines 
the classification is the tone that predominates. I find that Arunanti while offering 
serious philosophical refutations, occasionally lapses into sarcasm, which moves 
him from polemics of critical refutation to polemics of unfair ad hominem 
arguments, and cavil. Thus his work, in my view, falls in line with many other 
philosophers of the times. 

Arunanti’s work is probably using many common refutations of specific 
schools. Many of his arguments are philosophical refutation according debates of 
the times. Only when this text is compared to, similar antecedent compendiums 
in detail like the Sarva darsana samgraha, the Sad darsana samuccaya, and the 
Sarva siddhanta sahgraha, or refutation of particular schools within individual 
philosophical treatises, will one be able to determine how much Arunanti has 
borrowed and what is original to him. Such an analysis is beyond the scope of 
this thesis. 

I find that in composing the Parapakkam, Arunanti has established a style of 
his own in setting up what I call a polemic treatise. He varies his style from a 
serious examination of a metaphysical point to sarcastic attack with harsh and 
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abrasive language to refute a theological position of the opposing school. The 
culminating point for him is to establish that Saiva Siddhanta is superior to all 
other schools and Siva is the ultimate protector and savior. Worshipping him is 
the only way to unite with him and attain salvation. 

In achieving his goal, Arunanti has provided a delightful treatise, and one 
could say that any reader of the Parapakkam of the Civanana Cittiyar will enjoy 
the journey. I certainly did. 
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4.0 Translation 320 

4.0 Invocatory Dedications (verses 1-11) 

Verse 1 

orukotian iruceviyan mummatattan 
nalvayaih karattan aru 
tarukotiam piraiitalit taicataiyan 
tarumoruva ranattin tajkaj 
urukotiuao potum vanahki ovate 
iravupakal unarvor cintait 
tirukuottum ayan tirumal celvamumon 
roennac ceyyum teve. 

[It is customary for poets to begin with an invocation of deities ( teyvahkaj ) at the 
commencement of a poem to facilitate its successful completion ( kappu ). This 
invocatory verse praises the deity Ganapati, one who protects his followers from 
all obstacles in their endeavors]. 


Translation: 

With the river Ganges (aru), crescent of the moon ( pirai ), and a garland of cassia 
flowers (itaf), all three adorning his braided hair ( taicataiyan ), Siva [is] the father 
of the single-tusked one ( orukottanf 2 ^ , the two-eared one ( iruceviyap ), the one 
with three secretions ( mummatattao ), 322 the one with a drooping mouth ( nalvay ) 
[jaw], the one with five hands (airi karattan ) 323 and the one who is elephant-faced 


320 See footnote 181 for an explanation of the “protagonist-antogonist” genre of philosophical 
debates. The Parapakkam follows that genre. 

321 There are two Puranic stories as to how the elephant-headed Ganesa lost one of his tusks. 
One story relates to his encounter with Parasurama. Ganesa was guarding his father Siva who 
was asleep. When he refused to let Parasurama enter his father's abode, a scuffle broke out and 
Ganesa lost his tusk in the fight that ensued. The second story alludes to how Ganesa used his 
tusk as a scribe to write the Mahabharata at the behest of the sage Vyasa. 

322 An elephant in the rut has three different kinds of secretions from three different parts of the 
body ( kanna-matam , kai-matam and koca-matam). 

323 Four hands and the trunk. 
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(varapattip) [Ganapati], If one worships his revered feet ( tajka /) with a tender 
heart and love ( urukoffan potum vapahki), and night and day ( iravupakal ) without 
interruption (ovate), they will drive away ( tirukottum ) [remove] the ignorance from 
the worshipper’s mind ( cintai ). [Furthermore, the worshipper will be blessed with 
joy and pleasure] to make him doubt if Brahma and Visnu ( ayan tirumal ) could 
ever offer such a delight ( celvamum opro eppa) 32A 

Verse 2 

atinafu antam ila ajavil coti 

arujhana murttiyay akilam Tpra 
matinaiyum orupakattu afakki vapor 

makutacu jamaniyay vaiyam porrap 
patimati anipavajac cataikaj ta[ap 

patarojiam palattuatum parapar patat 
tatumali tamaraikaj ciratte vaittut 

tajarata perappu vajara nirpam. 

[In this verse, the poet pays obeisance to Lord Siva], 

Translation: 

Without a beginning, nor a middle, nor an end ( atinatu antamila), providing 
limitless [unknowable] brilliance (ajavil coti ) 325 with the divine grace of knowledge 
as his body (arujnapa murttiyay), merging with the lady on his [left] side 
(matinaiyum orupakat tatakki) who produced the entire universe (akilam Tpra), 
appearing before the [celestial] devas (vapor) as the crown jewel (makuja 
cujamapiyay), adorning the half-moon crescent (patimati) on his head that is 


324 The poet has cleverly used the numerals one to six to represent different things, not 
necessarily for a numerical measure. For example, rial (ku) means the numeral four, and nalvay 
is also an epithet for Ganapati. Similarly, aru means the numeral six as well as a river. 

325 The unknowable brilliance ( alavil coti) suggests that although Siva pervades the entire 
universe, he cannot be contained in human perception. Alavil refers to “unknowability.” 
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praised by the world ( vaiyam porra), with his shining coral braids ( pataroji 
pavajac cataika!) falling behind him (fa/a), it is Siva (paranar) who dances in 
Ampalam ( ampalattu afum ) 326 ; [let us] keep his lotus feet full of fragrant pollen 
( tatumali tamaraika!) on our heads ( ciratte vaittu ) and worship him for a 
continuous growth ( vajara ) of tireless ( tajarata ) [perpetual] enjoyment of divine 
love ( perappu ). 

Verse 3 

Jean aru! iccai arivu iyarral inpam 

ilayamotu pokamati karam akit 
tecuaruvam aruvuruvam uruvamakit 

teviyumayt tecamotu celva makip 
pecariya uyiraiyelam perru nokkip 

perumpokam avaiyajittup pirappinaiyum oiittitiu 
acuakalum atiyarujattu appanufan irukkum 
annai arut patamalar cenni vaippam. 

[This verse pays obeisance to Siva-Sakti. The role of Sakti (goddess) and her 
being instrumental in all the sacred sports (//7a/) and amorous acts of Siva is 
emphasized]. 

Translation: 

Sakti appears as Siva’s grace (Tcao aru/). She appears as iccacatti (iccai), 


326 Ampalam refers to the Saiva shrine at Citamparam. Two of Siva’s names ampalakkuttan and 
ampalavanan refer to the dancing Siva at Citamparam and Siva as the presiding deity at 
Citamparam, respectively. Citamparam is often treated as the lynchpin in Tamil Saiva mythology. 
Many Tamil Puranic accounts such as the Citamparapuranam, the Koyirpuranam , the 
Tiruppuliyurpuranam, and the Capanatapuranam refer to Citamparam as the first and foremost 
holy citadel of the Saiva faith. See Mudaliar 1988:636-637. 

In the Periya Puranam, the hagiographies of the Nayanmar also have references to the holy 
shrine at Citamparam and the cosmic dance of Siva taking place at that shrine. See 
Vanmikanathan 1985:46, 48, 140, 168, and 378. 
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nanacatti ( arivu ), kiriyacatti ( iyarralf 27 and for his pleasure ( inpam ). She 
manifests herself as dissolution ( ilayam ), sustenance ( pokam ) and creation 
( atikaram aki) 328 . She appears as part of Siva’s three states of being without form 
( aruvam ), with form ( uruvamaki ), and both with form and without form 
(■ aruvuruvam ). She appears as Siva’s glorious ( tecu ) consort ( teviyumay ), and as 
the manifested world ( ecamotu ) with all its wealth ( celvam aki). Facilitating [the 
devotees] countless lives ( pecariya uyiraiy elam) to be born ( perru ), 329 protecting 
them ( nokki ), providing them immense joy ( perumpokam avaiyakttu) and when 
the impurities are removed ( acu akalum ) 330 she lives with Siva ( appanufan 
irukkum) in their minds ( atiyar ujattu), removing future births (pirappinaiyum 
olittittu). Let us keep that mother’s graceful lotus feet ( annai arut patamalar ) on 
our heads (cenn/ vaippam). 

Verse 4 

iyampunOI iruntamijn ceyyu! arral 

itaiyuru tTrntuinitu mutiya ventit 
tayahkuper ojiyaki ehkum ninra 

talaivanar malaimatu tannotu atip 
payantaaih karamnarroj mukkan iru patap 
pariyatu oru nTjkottup periya pantik 
kayamtan atik kamalahkaj nayantu porrik 


327 They represent Siva's desiring power, Siva's knowing power, and Siva's power to act, 
respectively. The Sanskrit equivalents are iccha-Sakti, jnana-Sakti, and kriya-Sakti. 

328 Ilayam, atikaram and pokam refer to three states of avattai, where knowledge is 
predominant, action is predominant or they both are balanced. The Tamil word avattai (avastha- 
Sanskrit) has several meanings, and in the context of Saiva Siddhanta it represents the three 
aspects of Siva. The soul undergoes changes depending on its spiritual maturity. The soul 
progresses from the state of total inactivity (kevala avattai), to a state, where the soul is 
inseparable from the body ( cakala avattai), and finally to the pure state (cutta avattai). The 
equivalent Sanskrit words are kevala-avastha, sakala-avastha, and suddhavastha. 

329 According to the Saiva Siddhanta, Maya is the material cause of the phenomenal world, 
Sakti is the instrumental cause, and Siva himself is the efficient cause. See Piet 1952:53.. 

330 In Saiva Siddhanta, acu is one of the impurities Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "anavamaiam" (p. 213). 
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karuttitura iruttimikak kata I ceyvam. 


[This verse continues the theme of the first verse and reiterates the poet’s 
obeisance to Vinayaka and his prayer for protection from impediments. Although 
both the names Ganapati and Vinayaka refer to the same deity — Siva's son — 
Arunanti offers his obeisance to Ganapati in the first verse and offers his 
obeisance to Vinayaka in the fourth verse]. 

Translation: 

Appearing everywhere ( ehkum ninra ) as a brilliant light ( tayahkuper ojiyaki), god 
(talaivanar), and out of his union ( tannofu atip payanta) with his consort "his wife 
of the Mountain" ( malaimatu ) [Umai ] 331 [was born ] 332 with five hands ( aihkaram ), 
four shoulders ( narroj ), three eyes ( mukkan ), two feet ( iru pata), a long single 
tusk ( oru nltkotiu), a big stomach ( periya panfi), and an elephant face 
(kayamtan). To accomplish ( arral ) the present work ( iyampunOI ), a poetic 
composition (ceyyuj) in the great Tamil language (iruntamif), resolving all 
obstacles ( ifaiyuru tTrntu), [and] requesting {venti) a successful completion ( initu 
mutiya), let us worship his lotus feet (af/’/c kamalahkaj), yearn for ( nayantu ) and 
praise him ( porri ), holding him ( irutti ) in concentration ( karuttil ura ) with immense 
love ( mikak katal ceyvam). 

Verse 5 

arumarai akamam ahkam aruhkalainOI terinta 

akattiyanukku ottuuraikkum arutkuruvam kurujai 
tirumaraima munivarmuni tevarkajtam tevan 

Civan arujcer tirumatalai tavanilaiyor teyvam 
porumaraiyar kajalvTrar vTran kaiyil 

punTrkontu ovatu porrum atiyarka! 


331 Umai (Uma Sanskrit) is the daughter of Himavat and Mena, and wife of Siva. 

332 Ganapati or Vinayaka is the son of Siva and Umai. 
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karumaraiya vakaiaruiik kativa[ahkum kantan 
kaialinaika! emcirattil karuttil vaippam. 

[This verse pays obeisance to Murukan, the son of Siva], 

Translation: 

By the grace of Siva, Murukan appeared as his son (Civan arujcer tirumatalai). 
He appeared as a young ( kurujai ) knowledgeable teacher ( arutkuruvam ) to teach 
(( ottuuraikkum ) the real significance of the Vedas ( arumarai ), the Agamas 
(. akamam ), the vetahkas ( ahkam ) 333 and treatises on arts and science 
( aruhkalainOI ) 334 to the sage Agastyar ( akattiyanukku ) who was knowledgeable 
( terinta ) in all these. He [Murukan] is the sage of all sages who had mastered the 
Vedas ( tirumarai ma munivarmuni), god of all gods (tevarkajtam tevan), god of 
the ascetics (tavanilaiyor teyvam ), and hero of all the heroes who wear the 
anklets of heroism 335 ( porumaraiyar ka[aivTrar vJran). To those followers 
(atiyarkaj) who constantly worship him ( ovatu porrum ) and bring him flowers and 
water ( kaiyil pO nTr konfu), Murukan ( kantan ) will enter their wombs to prevent 
future births ( karumaraiya vakaiaruji ) and provide release ( kativalankum ). Let me 
place ( vaippam ) both his feet ( kaialinaika! ) on my head ( emcirattil ) and in my 
heart (karuttil). 

Verse 6 

pantaimarai vantuararrap pacunten hanam 

parintuolukac civakantam parantu narak 


Six treatises, which aid the study of the Vedas (vetankam in Tamil), are: c/fca/', viyakaranam, 
cantacu, niruttam, cdtifam, and karpam) (Tamil Lexicon, p. 3832). The equivalent Sanskrit terms 
in vedahga (limbs of the Veda) are: siksa (phonetic analysis), vyakarana (grammar), chandas 
(meter and prosody), nirukta (etymological analysis), jyotisa (astronomy, astrology, and 
mathematics), and kalpa (ritual and dharma). See Johnson 2009:345. 


335 , 


There are sixty-four arts and sciences (Tamil Lexicon, p. 180). 


Wakkalal refers to a string of little bells worn as an anklet to signify heroism. (Tamil Lexicon, 
p. 3754). 
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kanta irutayakamala mukaikaj ellam 

kantirappak kacinimel vantaarut katirop 
vipjamalarp polilputaicdl venney mevum 
meykanta tevanmiku caiva natan 
puntarika malartajac ciratte vajum 

porpatam eppotum porral ceyvam. 

[This verse pays homage to the author’s (Arunanti’s) spiritual preceptor, 
Meykanta Tevar. The poet in a very eloquent figure of speech suggests that the 
Vedas are the bees, the Saiva knowledge is the honey, the hearts of the 
devotees are the lotus flowers, and the grace of Siva is the fragrance. The 
imagery offered by the poet is exquisite]. 

Translation: 

With the bees humming ( vantuararra ) the ancient Vedas ( paptaimarai ), with the 
honey of refined Saiva knowledge ( pacuntep rtanam ) dripping with affection 
(parintu oluka), with the Saiva fragrance ( civakantam ) spreading everywhere 
(parantu nara), with all the lotus buds of the hearts ( irutaya kamala mukaikaj 
ellam) of the followers {kanta) blossoming ( kantirappa ), Meykanfatevar 
{ meykanta tevan), the protector of Saivism {caiva natan), appeared on the earth 
{kacmimel vanta) as a brilliant sun {arut katiron) at Tiruvenney Nallur {venney 
mevum ), 336 where the groves are full of fragrant flowers {vinja malar pojil putai 
cOf). Let us always worship him {eppotum porral ceyvam) with his golden feet 
{por patam), which resemble lotuses {puntarika malar taja) staying on our heads 
{ciratte vajum). 

Verse 7 


336 At Tiruvenney Nallur, Meykantatevar received his initiation ( civatTksai ). Mudaliar 1988:1341. 
“According to tradition, he was found on temple-tank’s steps by Accutar Kalappalar, a vellala 
chieftain of Tiruppennakafam.” See Zvelebil 1995:435. 
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malayanma maraiariya atimarkkam 

vaiyakattu akamamvetam marrum ujja 
nOlaiyelam unarntuiraivan kalale nokkum 

nonmaiarun tavarmunyan nuvalumaru 
velaiyula vumtiraika! vTci yeri 

veruelum onraki ninra potu 
calavuman ku/appatiyil tahki ninra 

calamatutan nerennum tanmaittald. 

[This verse is the customary preface usually offered by authors at the 
commencement of their works (avaiyatakkam). The poet compares the realized 
sages to the enormity of the seven mighty oceans combined together, and his 
own knowledge to the miniscule amount of the puddle of water collected in the 
footprint of a deer. Humility is the undertone, and the poetic elegance shines 
through]. 

Translation: 

I [the poet] desire to describe (yan nuvalumaru ) the ancient Saiva principles ( ati 
markkam ) which are not understood ( ariya ) by Visnu, Brahma and even the four 
Vedas ( mal ayan ma marai) of the world ( vaiyakattu ), to [an audience of] austere 
ascetics ( nonmaiarun tavarmunyan ) who have mastered ( unarntu ) the Agamas, 
the Vedas ( akamam vetam ) and other treatises ( marrum ujja nOlai yelam ) and 
who are concentrating on the feet ( kalale nokkum ) of god ( iraivan ) [with great 
endurance] and ignoring sickness ( nonmai ). This is similar to equating the nature 
of (atutan nererinum tanmaittald) the small puddles of water ( calam ) collected in 
the footprints of a deer ( man ku/appatiyil tahki ninra ) to the seven mighty oceans 
( e/um velai) full of heaving waves ( yula vum tiraikaj vTci yeri) and collected in one 
place ( onraki ninra potu). 


Verse 8 
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nkupukal ulakutanil maintar matar 

neyamotu tampayanta putalvar vayil 
kOfumoli malalaiyotu kulari onrum 

kurippu aritu ayitinummikak kulavip porri 
mafunamakku ituenru kontu valvar 

atupola mannutamilp pulamai yoren 
pafukavik kurraiikaj parar innOI 

paratta nirpar arut paricinale. 

[This verse is also a humble preface. In the previous verse, the poet expresses 
the humility of his endeavor, and in this verse, he solicits acceptance and support 
from the Tamil poetic community of his time]. 

Translation: 

In this long-established famous world ( nTtu pukaj ulakutanil), men and women 
(maintar matar ) admire the babbling and confused noises ( malalaiyotu kulari ) 
coming out of the mouths of their infants ( putalvar vayil), which are born (tarn 
payanta) out of their affection ( neyamotu ) [for each other]; even if the words 
( kOfumoli ) do not mean anything ( onrum kurippu aritu ayitinummika), they rejoice 
( kulavi ), and they live ( valvar ) celebrating ( porri ) [their infants] as their wealth 
( matu namakku itu enru). Likewise (atupola), well established (mannu) famous 
Tamil poets (tamilp pulamai yor) will [should] ignore my poetic errors (en 
patukavik kurraiikaj parar), and because of their benevolence (arut paricinale) 
will [should] commend (paratta nirpar) this treatise (innul). 

Verse 9 

cuttavafivu iyalpaka ufaiya coti 

colliya akamahkajeiam culap poyum 
ottumufi yumkOfa ori fatte 

orupatikkup palanerikaj ujavanarpol 
pittarkunam atupola orukal unfayp 
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piooorukal arivinrip petai yorayk 
kattifumao makkajuraik kattil pattor 

kanakavarai kurittuppoyk katarke vT[var. 

[In this verse, the poet highlights the importance of the treatise ( nurcirappu ). The 
poet distinguishes those who do not have any clear idea about a particular 
religion but have only vague opinions, from those whose convictions are clear. 
He compares the former group of delusional followers to a person who stumbles 
due to lack of coordination in the movement of legs. Such persons wishing to 
reach Mount Meru will end up falling into the ocean]. 

Translation: 

Even though all the Agamas ( akamahkaj elam) dictated by Civan ( coti ) 337 with 
pure knowledge ( cutta vattvu) as his natural form ( iyalpaka utaiya ) differ in their 
focus (cujap poyum ), [yet] they all meet at the same point [lead to the same 
knowledge] ( ottumutiyum kuta orttatte ) just as ( ujavanar pot) there are several 
paths ( palanerika! ) leading to the same town ( orupatikku ). Those people 
(. anmakka /) [who do not realize this] are delusional ( pittarkunam atupola), with 
their rear leg not knowing [not coordinating] (piooorukal arivipri ) what the front leg 
does [with the front leg] ( orukal uptay ) 338 Not knowing the right path for 
knowledge ( petai yoray ), [they] shout ( kattifum ) that their path is the best path 
(uraik kattil pattor). They will proceed towards the Meru Mountain 339 ( kapakavarai 
kurittuppoy) and fall into the ocean ( katarke vilvar). 


337 The word coti means brilliance or splendor. It is also an epithet of Siva. (Tamil Lexicon, 
p. 1 667). 

338 The poet uses a figure of speech to indicate the lack of clarity and proper thinking of those 
missing comprehension and compares their delusional thinking to the lack of coordination 
between the legs, which results in stumbling. 

339 Meru is the fabulous mountain (regarded as the Olympus of Hindu mythology and said to 
form the central point of Jambu-dvTpa; all the planets revolve around it, and it is compared to the 
cup or seed-vessel of a lotus, the leaves of which are formed by different DvTpas." A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary by Monier Monier-Williams. s.v. "Ekatman" (p. 230). 
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Verse 10 

potamikut tor tokutta petai maikke 

poruntiridr ivarkku anri katippal cella 
etuneri enumavarkatku ariya munna! 

iraivap aru! nantitanakku iyampa nanti 
kotilaruf canarkuma rarkkuk kOrak 

kuvalayattin awake m kurunatan kontu 
trtuakala emakkuajitta hana ndlait 

terntuuraippan civanana citti enre. 

[This verse explains the lineage of the poet ( kuruparamparai ) and describes the 
genesis of his work along with the name of his undertaking ( nurkatikariyum , 
nOlvakyum, nurpeyarum )]. 

Translation: 

This work is not addressed ( ivarkku anri ) to those who are erudite in the 
scriptures ( potam mikuttor) nor to those who are ignorant of such a knowledge 
( tokutta petai maikke poruntiridr). To teach ( avarkatku ariya) those who seek the 
righteous path [for release] ( etuneri enum) and proceed along that path ( katippal 
cella), Siva first graced Nandi 340 with the knowledge ( iraivap aruj nanti tapakku 
iyampa), and Nanti (nanti) in turn, conveyed it to Canarkumarar 341 ( kotil arut 
canarkumararkku kOra). My teacher (em kuru natan), who came along such 
lineage ( kuvalayattin avvaij) offered me ( emakku ajitta) this impeccable, faultless 
(tJtu akala), and erudite composition ( nana nOlai ). 342 Following that path ( avvak 
kontu), I submit [offer my work] ( terntuuraippao ) as the Civanana Cittiyar 


340 Nandi (Nanti in Tamil) is the chief attendant of Siva, having a bull’s face. 

341 Refers to a sage, one of four canakatiyar, Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "Canarkumarar" (p. 1348). The 
four celebrated sages, spiritual or mind-born sons of Brahma: Canakan, Canatanan, Canar- 
kumaran, and Canantanan. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "Canakan" (p. 1347). 

342 Refers to the work Civananapotam, composed by his teacher Meykantar. 
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(i civanana citti enre). 


Verse 11 

iraivanaiyum iraivanal iyampumnOlum 

Jntu alavum poruj iyalpum ventum ceyti 
muraimaikalum pettamotu muttiyellam 

mutulakil emakkuiyanra muyarci yale 
ciraiyulavum punalnilavit tonrum peytterc 
ceykaipol untaya poykoj markkat 
turaipalavum katavitaiyal collippokkit 
tukajtTra innulil colla kirpam. 

[This verse, in a nutshell, outlines the purpose of this treatise. ( nurkaruttu )]. 

Translation: 

[Discussions in this treatise are] about god (iraivanaiyum), about the work 
composed by god ( iraivanal iyampum nOlum ) [Vedas], about the ways of knowing 
( ajavum ) in this world ( Tnfu ), 343 about the nature of things known by the means of 
knowing ( poru / iyalpum), about the steps to be followed to understand the truth 
( ventum ceyti muraimaikalum), about the state of bondage in life due to 
ignorance ( pettamotu ), and about reaching salvation ( muttiyellam ). There are 
many ( palavum ) false religions with false beliefs (poy/co/ markkat turai) in this 
ancient world ( mOtu ulakil)] [those who seek them] are comparable to those who 
go after ( ceykaipol ) a mirage ( peytter ) that appears ( tonrum ) to be real water 
(nilavit puna! ) with waves ( ciraiyulavum ) [only to be disappointed]. By my own 
righteous effort ( emakku iyanra muyarci yale), by means of questions and 
answers ( katavitaiyal ), by pointing out ( collippokki ) and exposing their false 
beliefs ( tukajtTra ), [truth] will be established ( colla kirpam) in this treatise ( innOlil ). 


343 The word mtu could mean “in this world” or “to be collected, to come together” Tamil Lexicon, 
s.v. "arjuputi" (p. 195). 
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4.1a LokAyata School (pOrvapaksin - verses 12-32) 

Verse 12 

intira purdkitan iyampumoru nOlin 
tantiram enatuari vinotu arujilamal 
cantanai puyattumana malaikaj tayahka 
untiula kattil ula kayatan uraippan. 

[In this verse, the poet introduces the Lokayata ( ulakayatan ) 344 in unflattering 
terms, and in the next 21 verses, he elaborates what he understands to be the 
basic tenets of the Lokayata school as though someone belonging to that school 
is relating them]. 

Translation: 

[Based on] a treatise composed by ( iyampum oru nOlin ) Indra’s priest ( intira 
purokitap), not knowing it was due to a trick played on him ( tantiram enatu 
arivindtu) 345 and without grace ( aru / ilamal), smeared with sandalwood paste 
( cantanai puyattu), and with garlands of flowers full of fragrance ( mana malaika!) 
hanging over ( tayahka ) his stomach {unti), the Lokayata will describe [his 
"materialist" world view] to the world (ulakattil ulakayatan uraippan). 

Verse 13 

Tntu aiavai katci manam ati iru mOnray 
ventum anumanam mutal anapala venta 
puntaporuj pOtamavai pukalkatina cTtam 

344 The Lokayata (Sanskrit) school, also known as the Carvaka school, is a heterodox school of 
Indian philosophy; they are materialist philosophers of empirical attitude See Johnson 2009:80. 

345 One of the Puranic stories describes the genesis of the Lokayata school. Once when Indra 
was tormented by demons ( acurarkaf ), he resorted to penance. Brhaspati, his teacher, in order to 
engage Indra in worldly activities and sensual pleasures, composed a treatise with all the 
principles of the Lokayata school spelled out and tricked Indra into accepting the doctrines of the 
school. Muttappan 2003:13. (the author does not provide any further details). 
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tinfuariya vemmaicaianittunotu cerve. 


[This verse explains the principles of the Lokayata school]. 

Translation: 

In this world (Mu), perception ( kafci ) is the only indispensable ( venfum ) way of 
knowing ( ajavai ). This perception, because of the mind ( manam ), appears as six 
kinds 346 [two times three] ( iru mOnray). [Besides], other ways of knowing such as 
inference ( anumana mutal ana pala ) are not required [not valid] (venta). Objects 
[thus] perceived (puntaporuj) are a combination (cerve) of the properties of those 
[four ] 347 famous [well-known] (pukaf) elements (pOtam) [such as] hardness 
(kafina), coldness (cTtam), heat for touch [warmth] (tTnfu ariya vemmai) and 
movement (calanam). 

Verse 14 

carrupeyar anavai talampunal kanalpin 
karrumenalam ivai kalantakunam otin 
narramira tarn uruvam narparicam akum 
porrumivai nitta iyal pam ivai punarppe. 

[This verse explains the four elements and their properties as understood by the 
Lokayatas], 

Translation: 

The names (carru peyar anavai) of the four elements are earth (talam), water 
(pupal), fire (kapal), and air (karrum). Smell (narram), taste (iratam), form 


346 These six kinds are: aiyyakkatci (doubting if it is a snake or a rope), vayil kafci (knowing by 
sense perception), vikarpakkafci (knowing by classification and nature), anvayakkatci (knowledge 
about fire due to smoke), vetirekakkafci (knowledge of a flower due its fragrance), and 
tirupukkafcl (mistaking a rope for a snake) Muttappan 2003:13. 

347 See the next verse. 
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( uruvam ) and [sense of] touch ( narparicam ) are their respective properties ( iyal 
pam akum). These four are everlasting (nitta). Because of the association among 
them ( kalantakunam porrum ivai), all the forms in the universe are created ( ivai 
punarppe ). 

Verse 15 

ottuuru punarcciyin urukkajpala akum 
vaitturu katatipala manninvaru mapol 
puttikuna narpori pulanka! ivai ellam 
ittilvarum nTrinii elumkumili otte. 

[This verse explains the evolution of the universe from the elements]. 

Translation: 

The four elements unite ( punarcciyin ) in proper proportions ( ottuuru ) to create all 
the objects ( urukkaj pala akum) [seen in the universe]. Just as ( pol ) many objects 
(. kafati pala ) appear from the clay ( manninvaru ) in a potter’s wheel ( vaitturu ), 348 
because of the union of the elements, intelligence ( putti ), inherent nature 
[characteristics] {kuna), sense organs with their faculties {{pulanka! narpori), a H 
these {ivai ellam) appear as air bubbles (kumik otte) in water {mrioil elum). 

Verse 16 

putamatin onrupiri yappulan irakkum 
mtiyinil nirpana natappapavum munpol 
otumvakai yakiuru kariyam ulantal 
atiyavai yam itanai arivatu arivame. 

[This verse explains what happens when the unified elements separate and how 
the objects are destroyed], 

348 Tirikai is a potter’s wheel, but the poet uses turu. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "anuputi" (p. 195). 
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Translation: 

When one of the elements ( pOtamatin ) leaves the union ( onru piriya), organs will 
fail ( pulan irakkum). Because of this "order of things" ( nTtiyinil ), both movable and 
immovable things ( nirpana nafappan avum ) 349 will die and revert to their original 
state of elements ( munpol dtumvakai). Thus, effects from forms will revert to their 
cause [the four elements] ( yakiuru kariyam ulantal atiyavai yam). Knowledge of 
this [process] (itapai arivatu) is wisdom ( arivame ). 

Verse 17 

ippati anrik kanmam uyir irai verunfu enru 
ceppitum avarkku mannor ceytitum kurram ennol 
oppila malati perra makan oru muyarkompu erit 
tappil akayap puvaip parittamai carririare. 

[This verse negates the concept of god, karumam or kanmam ( karma in 
Sanskrit), and anmam ( atman in Sanskrit). For the Lokayata the world is created 
and dissolved by the association and disassociation of the elements respectively. 
They scoff at other schools that deceive the world at large with their meaningless 
concepts of god, karma, and soul. What they say is as ridiculous as the son of a 
barren woman climbing the horn of a hare to pluck a flower from the sky!]. 

Translation: 

In view of this ( ippati anri), what wrong ( kurram enno ) did the world do ( mannor 
ceytitum) to the proponents of [these] religions ( ceppitum avarkku) that they 
should say ( carrinare ) karma ( kapmam ), soul (uyir) and god (irai) exist ( verunfu 
enru)? It is similar to [saying] that the son (makan) of the incomparable barren 
woman (oppila malati perra) climbed the horn of the hare (oru muyar kompu eri) 


349 Muttappan translates “nirpana nafappan avum” as “activities like standing and walking” See 
Muttappan 2003 : 15 . 
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and faultlessly ( tappila ) plucked ( parittamai ) the flower from the sky ( akayap 
pOvaip ). 350 

Verse 18 

ceytitum kanmam ell am ceytavar tammaip parri 
eytitum ennil ihke mayntitum eyvatu ehhart? 
meytaru tulam ketiuc cukkamay mevum ennil 
aiyane tJpam portal atanoji avatu unto. 

[This verse negates the concept of karma]. 

Translation: 

If the actions done in the previous life ( ceytitum kanmam ellam ) will yield results 
in the present life ( ceytavar tammaip parri eytitum ennil), how could they 
reappear in the next life [just as good and bad actions done in this life will die 
with the body] ( ihke mayntitum eyvatu ennan)? Sir (aiyane), if you say ( mevum 
ennil) that the soul ( mey ) appears in its subtle form ( cukkamay ) and not in its 
gross form ( tulam ketiu), [tell me] will the light provided by the flame still be there 
(atari oji avatu unto) even in the absence of the [wick of the] lamp ( tTpam portal)? 

Verse 19 

mayntupin vayalil itia vaitalai palikku mapol 
eynttium kanmam ennil itia tiatiu icaiyum merti 
dyntuvan tavarai unnap pannum corn utaratiu arral 
vaynttium malam vayirrii kontitum vajakku vaittay. 


350 It is almost normative in Indian philosophy that the same metaphors are used across 
different schools to express a concept or a logical preposition. This allows a common and 
acceptable base in terminology in building up arguments. To express a logical incongruence, 
inconsistency, or impossibility (e.g. a square circle), the metaphor "a barren woman's son" or the 
"horn of a hare" is used. The poet adds another metaphor for impossibility, "a flower in the sky." 
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[This verse reiterates the refusal of the concept of karma. The Lokayata attacks 
the view that good or bad actions of a man done in this life will haunt him in his 
next life. In his example, he says that dead grass may reappear as grass again 
but only in the same place, not elsewhere. Therefore, he contends that such an 
argument is not tenable. The Lokayata concludes that just as when food is 
consumed by a hungry man and the resulting excreta has no value, the actions 
done in this life are consummated here and now, and have no future value]. 

Translation: 

If you suggest that (enn/V) just as the dead grass ( mayntupin vaitalai) 351 spread 
on the field [as manure] ( vayalil itta) benefits [fertilizes] the crops (palikku mapol), 
and the actions done in this life ( eyntitum kanmam ) [will reappear in the next life, 
just as the rotting straw] reappears in the same place (itta ifattu icaiyum) [and not 
elsewhere], [and if you also suggest that] the food (corn) offered ( unnap pan n urn) 
to a tired [hungry] man (men/ oyntu vantavarai) gets digested in the stomach 
( vayirril kontitum) and the resulting excreta ( vayntitum malam ) leaving the 
stomach ( utarattu arral ) have no value ( vajakku vaittay ), [your view is not valid]. 

Verse 20 

uruvamum unarvum ceyti ottira kapmam ennin 
maruvukai viraikaj tammin vajarvutan kuraivu untaki 
varuvatihku enna kanmam ceytu mun matiyilatay 
peruku putankaj tammin mikukuraip perri yame. 

[This verse also opposes those who believe in the existence of karma. The 
multiple appearances of lives and their dissimilarities are due to the different 
proportions in the unity of the four elements], 

351 Straw plaits (vaikkol puriyilai) are used in paddy fields. The poet has shortened the word as 
“vaitalai’. 
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Translation: 

If you say that [among all humans in the world], the nature of their bodies 
(uruvamum eonin), the nature of their actions ( unarvum ), [and the nature of their 
intelligence] are dissimilar ( ceyti ottira ) because of their karma ( kanmam ), you 
fool ( matiyilatay ), 352 what bad actions ( enna kanmam ceytu) [bad karma] did the 
fingers ( viralkaj ) of a hand do to appear ( varuvatihku ) with dissimilar lengths 
( vajarvutan kuraivu untaki)? Understand that the differences are due to ( perri 
yame ) the increasing and decreasing [varying portions] ( tammin mikukurai ) of the 
elements ( peruku pOtahka!) in their union [bodies with differences are created]. 

Verse 21 

inpotu tunpam ellam eytuva kanmam ennil 
nappunal canta nati nanukavum anuka onna 
minpoli alali notu mevuva nanmai tJmai 
enceytatu iyampitay nT ivaiyelam iyalpa tame. 

[This verse refutes those who believe in the carryover of karma from the previous 
birth ( munvinaippayan ). The Lokayata demonstrates that the reasons for pain 
and pleasure in life are purely due to the elements. The same sandalwood 
produces fragrance when associated with water (pleasure), and yet still provides 
fragrance when associated with fire (pain). So, it is not the karma that produces 
the effect, but the associated elements that do]. 

Translation: 

You say (ennil) all pleasure and pain ( inpotu tunpam ellam ) [experienced by 
human beings] are due to karma ( eytuva kanmam ); Sandalwood ( cantana ) 
combined with ( anuka onna ) clean water ( nan punal ) or associated with brilliant 
shiny (fire) [produces the same fragrance] ( min poli alali notu mevuva ); so tell me 

352 The insulting epithet addresses those who oppose the Lokayata school. 
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(iyampifay nT), what good or bad [actions did sandalwood do] ( nanmai tTmai 
enceytatu ); [know that] all these [manifestations] are due to the nature of the 
elements ( ivaiyelam iyalpa tame). 

Verse 22 

kayattin kunamatu anrik kanfatuan maunfayin 
mayattir collitate manamutal arinukkum 
neyattatu aka ventum anriye nikajttum unmai 
teyattin muyarkompu ellai ceppuvor ceyti yame. 

[This verse refutes the existence of a soul]. 

Translation: 

The soul ( anma ) is the quality ( kunam ) displayed by ( kantatu ) the body ( kayattin ). 
Do not state in your stupor ( mayattir collifate) that it [the soul] is something else 
(atu anri untayip). [If there is a soul], it must be in accordance with ( neyattatu aka 
ventum) the six ways of perception ( manamutal aririukkum) 353 . Be informed ( ceyti 
yame) that stating the truth otherwise ( anriye nikalttum unmai ) 354 is comparable 
to those who talk about ( ceppuvor ) the measurements (ellai) of a hare’s horn 
(muyarkompu) in this world (teyattin). 

Verse 23 

aruvame iraivap akil arivinru akayam akum 
uruvame ennil pOtak kOtiattin oruvan akum 
maruviya i rant urn kuti nirpavan ennin manmel 
iruvicumpu orukal enti nirkumo iyampi taye. 


353 The six types of perception should not be mistaken for the classical six ways of knowing in 
Indian epistemology. See the footnote of verse 13 for the six different ways of perception. 

354 The poet obliquely refers to other ways of knowing such as inference and testimony. 
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[This verse asserts that only the elements are real and denies the existence of 
god. If we throw a stone in the air, it will not stay there. It will fall down. Sky 
(space) is formless and the stone has a form. A state of being with a form, and a 
state of being without a form are mutually exclusive. The poet injects humor in 
his attacks and logical arguments]. 

Translation: 

[If you say] god is without any form ( aruvame iraivan akil ), then he is non- 
intelligent similar to the sky ( arivinru akayam akum). [On the other hand] if you 
say that god is with a form ( uruvame ennil), then he is one of the objects (oruvan 
akum) in [this world] created by the union of the elements ( pOtak kOtiattin). If you 
suggest that god is a mixture of both form and no form ( iranfum kuti maruviya 
nirpavan ennin), tell me ( iyampi /aye) if the wide space ( iruvicumpu ) above the 
earth ( manmel ) and a [suspended] stone ( oru kal) could stay together ( enti 
nirkumo ). 

Verse 24 

putatte anna maki annattal utampu putti 
petitte manamum akip pirintamai tirunta inru 
vetatte uraikka enno metini yorkaj ellam 
ketatte vilntu veru neriyal ketku mare. 

[This verse explains the role of the mind]. 

Translation: 

Food appears from the element [earth] ( putatte anna maki), from food ( anriattal ) 
appear the body (utampu), the intellect (putti) and the differentiating mind (petitte 
manamum aki) 355 \ and they revert back (pirintamai tirunta) [to the elements]. The 


355 Schools of Indian philosophy such as the Sarhkhya and Vedanta systems accept a complex 
entity of intellect (mahat or buddhi), 'the sense of I' ( ahamkara ), and 'mind ( manas ) as the basis 
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Vedas 356 say the same ( vetatte uraikka). Why do all worldly people (metini yorkaj 
Ham) not learn [and follow] (ketku mare) other paths ( veru neriyal) instead of 
falling into distress ( ketatte vTjntu) [by following your path]? 

Verse 25 

pokattai mannil kantu vitiuppoy vinnil kojja 
mokattar aki allal muyanru ujal mOtar ellam 
takattil tannTr kantu vitiuppoyt tannTr kettuc 
cokitte unna ennit tuyar uruvarkaj anto. 

[This verse denies the existence of heaven and the pleasures that are imagined 
to be offered there]. 

Translation: 

Some fools ( mOfar ellam) reject (vitiuppoy) worldly ( mannil ) sensual pleasures 
(pokattai kantu) because they think that heaven (vinnil kojja) has more pleasures 
to offer (mokattar aki). This is similar to a thirsty man (takattil) senselessly 
wandering and roaming about (ujal) after a mirage (tannTr ketiu) to drink that 
water (unna enni), ignoring the potable water that is readily available in his 
presence (tannTr kantu vitiuppoy) to quench his thirst; [as a result], he suffers 
(cokitte) anguish and distress (tuyar uruvarkaj). What a pity (anto)\ 

Verse 26 

vajave vallai vami valaikkaita ennuyirkkut 
tolan nTurinai oppar collitin illai kanfay 
kojai manutar tTtuennum kolaikajavu ati konfe 
cOjumvar kujalar moyppac cujar enat tonri naye. 


of all mental life. It is considered an internal organ of the body (antahkarana). See Johnson 
2009:21. 

356 Contextually, the word Veda here refers generically to the treatises of other religions. 
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[This verse praises another school, the left-handed Tantric school that has similar 
views as its own (Lokayata)]. 

Translation: 

Long live ( va[ave ) the one who follows the path of Varna [left-handed Tantric 
school] (vami )\ 357 Give me your right hand ( valaikkaita ). 358 You (nf) are my life- 
long friend ( ennuyirkkut toian). There is no one (illai) who could be said (coiiitin) 
[to be] comparable to you (unriai oppar). You follow the path (ati konte) of 
murder ( kolai ) and robbery ( kajavu ) which cowardly men ( kojai manutar) reject as 
evil ( tTtu ennum). Among the company of maidens with lovely braids ( cu[umvar 
kuialar), you shine with brilliance ( moyppac cutarenat topri naye). 

Verse 27 

Tcanar ayanar maldtu intiran terivai marpal 
pecona vakaikaj ellam ceytuanro periyor anar 
acaiyal avarpol namum akave ventum ayin 
vacamar kulala rdfum vallava kufi valmin. 

[This verse highlights the importance of sensory pleasures to be enjoyed with 
women in this life. In a clever way, the poet uses the names of celestial divinities 
such as Siva, Brahma, Visnu, and Indra and their association with their consorts 
to promote the hedonistic views of the Lokayata school]. 

Translation: 

Siva (Tcanar), Brahma (ayanar), Tirumal [Visnu] (mat), and Indra (intiran) attained 


357 The poet recognizes the “left-handed” Tantric school (vamamarkattar), which closely 
resembles the Lokayata school in its revelry of hedonistic lives. Just as the Lokayatas, they 
engage in sensual pleasures and do not consider intoxicants to be bad; they condone 
debauchery, murder and robbery. See Muttappan 2003:21-22. 

358 The expression “give me your right hand” is an expression of friendship with admiration. See 
Muttappan 2003:22. 
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fame ( periyor anar) by their amorous words ( marpal pecona) and other ways 
( vakaika / ellam ceytuanro) with young women ( terivai ). Therefore, if we desire 
(acaiyal) to become famous ( akave ventum ayin ) similar to them ( avarpol ), we 
( namum ) must associate ourselves appropriately ( vallava kOti) with young 
women with fragrant braids (vacamar kujala rotum) and enjoy life ( vaimin ). 

Verse 28 

taiyalar utal a tat tamava rotum kutic 
ceyya tamaraiyai venra cTrati cempahcu utii 
meyyelam patam cutum vefattar meyyir kuta 
maiyalmanutar poy markka vetatte maykin rare. 

[This verse elaborates on the same theme discussed above. This verse and the 
following three have graphic erotic imagery. The poet indulges in a vivid visual 
image of amorous displays of courting and copulation. In a sarcastic way, the 
poet, in the persona of the Lokayata, chides those who follow a false austere 
path of mortification rather than a hedonistic pursuit of sensual pleasure]. 

Translation: 

To induce bodily desires (utal ata ) 359 in women ( taiyalar ) and to eventually satisfy 
them with sexual union (tarn avarotum kOticceyya), a man should dye the 
[already] red-colored feet [of women] (cTrati utii ) with red paste ( cempancu ) 360 
which [makes the feet] superior to red lotus flowers ( tamaraiyai venra), and [with 
his body close to them] allow their feet to smear the paste all over his body 
(patam cufum meyyelam). Many men [followers] ( manutar ), who follow the Vedas 
[treatises] ( vefattar ) without knowing this truth (meyyir kuta maiy), follow false 


359 The word ufal is very significant in the akam genre of Tamil poetry. It describes the theme of 
lovers’ quarrels, sulking of the woman and their eventual reconciliation with a sexual union. See 
Zvelebil for an exhaustive treatment of this poetic genre. Zvelebil 1973:90-101 . 

360 cempancu - paste prepared from red-cotton (Brazil cotton), colored with lac-dye to dye a 
woman’s feet. See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "cTtam" (p. 1475). 
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paths of the Vedas [treatises] (poy markka vetatte), [and] live in a stupor ( maykin 
rare). 

Verse 29 

vacamar ku[a!i narkaj mani alkul tatatte mOlki 
necamar kumutat cevvay amutinai niraiya untu 
tecula manimen to j me I cerntuvTrru iruntitate 
macula manattor ellam marumai kontu a[ivar manno. 

[This verse continues the theme from the previous verse]. 

Translation: 

[Those who follow other schools] instead of enjoying a young woman with 
fragrant hair ( vacamar kulalinarkaj ) by plunging into the opening [of her genital 
area] ( tatatte mOlki), [near/below] the jewel (man /) 361 eating plenty of ( niraiya 
unfu ) nectar ( amutinai ) from the desirous ( necamar ) red opening ( cevvay ) of her 
vulva (alkul), which resembles a red water lily ( kumutam ), and not uniting with 
her ( cerntu vTrru iruntitate) who has fine shoulders with brilliant jewels ( tecula 
manimen tojmel), all these [followers of other schools] with their soiled souls 
(macula manattor ellam) destroy their lives (aj/Var manno) thinking they will [only] 
enjoy the sensual pleasures in heaven (marumai kontu). 

Verse 30 

matinila nutala rofu maninila munrii eri 
mutirnila erippac ceyvay iianiia mukilppa moytta 
katirnila vafahko! kohkaik kankajmarpu akala mulkum 


361 “The jewel refers to the jeweled girdle of seven or eight strands worn by women.” However, 
forsaking modesty, it is easy to infer contextually that the poet mentions the word jewel referring 
to the clitoris in a woman’s genitals. The verse describes the pleasure derived from the act of 
cunnilingus. 
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putunila viyanan pokam vituvarpun camayat tore. 


[This verse continues, with the theme of carnal pleasures to be enjoyed in this 
life]. 

Translation: 

[To embrace a woman] whose forehead resembles the crescent of the moon 
(matinila nutala rotu) in the brilliantly moonlit ( maninila ) courtyard ( munril e/7), the 
brilliance of the full moon brightening (mutirnila erippa) her captivating, beautiful 
smile ( ceyvay mukilppa moytta ), [holding her] so tightly against your chest 
( marpu akala mulkum) that the shiny strands of her necklace ( katirnila vatahko!) 
press against the nipples of her breast ( kohkaik kanka!), and without enjoying 
these new experiences of sensual pleasure ( putu nilaviya nan pokam), the 
followers of other schools are losers (vi tuvar pun camayat tore). 

Verse 31 

utuvatu unarvatu urra kalavimah kaiyarai ujki 
vatuvatu atiyil vilntu varuntuvatu aruntavam pin 
k utuvatu unarvu ketiuk kunamelam vetkai yeyay 
nTfuvatu inpa mutti ittilnin rarkaj muttar. 

[This verse continues the theme of hedonistic pleasures and the poet suggests 
that the difficult experiences encountered in love while courting a woman is the 
penance ( tavam ) and the physical union with that woman is the release (mutti)]. 

Translation: 

Having amorous thoughts ( utuvatu ) of women ( mahkaiyarai ) with whom [one] has 
had a [recent] physical union ( kalavi urra), to make up after a quarrel (unarvatu), 
to be sad (varuntuvatu) and think of them ( ujki ) [when they are away], and to fall 
on their feet (atiyil vilntu) and long for them ( vatuvatu ) are the great austerities 
(aruntavam). Then to have physical union with them (pin kOtuvatu), numbing 
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one’s senses ( unarvu keffu) with repeated lengthened ( nifuvatu inpa) 
indulgences in those pleasures of love ( kunamelam vetkai yeyay ) is the true 
realization [mukti In Sanskrit] ( mutti ). These are the ways of the realized souls 
(ittil niprarkaj m uttar). 

Verse 32 

viffinai ujatuenru ofi melivatuihku ennai? vifu 
kaffinor kanfor keffor kariyavai unfel kaffir 
naffipil aracan anaikku icaiyave nafantu nafum 
iffiya poruj konfu ihke inpattuj icainti fire. 

[This verse points out the futility of following an austere path to attain mutti or 
release]. 

Translation: 

Why should one undergo (ennai) emaciation ( melivatu ) in this birth ( ihku ) thinking 
there will be pleasure ( ufatuenru ) in heaven ( vitfioai )? Show me (kaffir) one who 
has pointed out heavenly pleasure (vifu kaffinor), who has seen [heavenly 
pleasure] (kanfor) or who can relate to (keffor) [heavenly pleasure]? Are there 
any witnesses (kariyavai unfel) [to authenticate such claims]? Follow the orders 
(anaikku icaiyave nafantu) of the king of the country (naffinil aracan), and with the 
wealth earned over time (iffiya poruj konfu najum) enjoy life in this world (ihke 
inpattuj icainti fire). 

4.1b LokAyata School (siddhantin - verses 33-63) 

Verse 33 

ujjatavatu kanfatu enruurai konfatu en? ula kattu ni 
pijjai yayvajar kinra nafunaip perra tayofu tantaiyaik 
kajja mepuri kalan aruyir unna, inruoru kajaiyay 
mejja veujar enru konfu vijampu maru vijampife. 
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[Up to the previous verse, the poet elucidated some of the principles of the 
Lokayata school as though someone belonging to that school related them. 
However, it should be noted that the poet took one aspect of the school, 
hedonism, and exaggerated it to serve his own purpose. In polemical debates, 
using an argument of this technique is called “an informal fallacy,” also referred 
to as “attacking a straw man.” Now the poet addresses the Lokayata, and starts 
to refute those principles basing his arguments on the tenets of Saiva Siddhanta. 
It must be noted that the Lokayata school accepts only perception as a valid 
means of knowledge and does not recognize other means including inference 
and testimony. See the footnote at the end of the verse]. 


Translation: 

[Lokayata!] Why do you say (en enruurai konfatu nl) that perception ( kantatu ) is 
the only truth ( ujjatavatu ) [admissible way of knowing] in this world ( ulakattu )? 
When you were an infant (pi/iaiyay vajarkinra rial), the precious lives ( aruyir ) of 
your mother who gave birth to you ( unai perra tayotu) and your father ( tantai ) 
were eaten [killed] ( unna ) by Yama ( puri kalan) 362 , who steals [kills people] {kaka 
me ) 363 . Today, as you are growing into a young man ( inru oru kalaiyay), 
understand what has been explained ( vijampu maru vijampke) that you had 
parents (meka ve ujar enru konfu) [you knew your parents by inference only and 
not by perception ]. 364 


362 The word puri in this context means a rope; Kalan is an epithet of Yama, the god of death, 
who, metaphorically speaking, uses a rope as a noose to snatch away lives. 

363 The suggestion here is that the lives of the parents were stolen when the young man was in 
his infancy. 

364 When a child who lost his parents in infancy grows up and thinks of them in his youth, he can 
only infer their existence. There was no perception. His own existence is based on inference that 
he once had parents. This verse establishes that inference is a valid way of knowing. The 
Sanskrit term pramana (al,avai in Tamil) is the instrument of “cognition” or “means of valid 
knowledge.” The necessity of establishing what counted as a means of valid knowledge 
(pramana) was considered an essential prerequisite by all schools of Indian philosophy. The 
usual list in Sanskrit consists of 1 ) pratyaksa or perception, 2) anumana or inference, 3) sabda or 
authoritative verbal testimony, 4) upamana or analogy, 5) arthapatti or non-cognition, and 6) 
anupalabdhi or presumption/postulation. Different schools recognize a varying number of 
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Verse 34 

itittu minni iruntu mekam eiunta potuitu peyyumenru 
atutta tumakil cantam unti alaittu varpupal arukontu 
etuttu vantka malva raikkan iruntu kontal corintatu enru 
mutitta tumivai katci anruanu manam enru molintite. 

[This verse reinforces “inference” as a valid way of knowing]. 

Translation: 

The knowledge [you deduce] that “it is going to rain” ( itu peyyum enru atutta turn ) 
when you see the formation ( eiunta potuitu ) of dark clouds ( iruntu mekam), 
lightning (minni), and thunder (itittu), [or] when you see sandalwood and akilwood 
logs (akil cantam) being pushed by waves in the river (unti alaittu varpunal 
arukontu), then it will occur to you that (utittatum) there was heavy rain (kontal 
corintatu enru) along the hillside (malvaraik kanefuttu vantifa). You will declare so 
[what occurred to you] (molintite ivai) not because of direct perception (katci 
anru) but only by inference (anumanam enru ) 365 

Verse 35 

kanfa leanu manam avatum katci mupnatum kafciyel 
pDnta puta ufampin uijelu potam enkotu kanfanai 


pramanas. See Johnson 2009:241. Saiva Siddhanta accepts Siva cit-sakti ( civa circatti in Tamil) 
as the only valid means of knowledge, though as secondary means, it accepts the traditional first 
three (in Tamil) — perception (piratyatcam), inference [anumanam), and authoritative testimony 
(captam) as dictated by the Agamas. The school considers the pramanas ( a/avai ) to be a subset 
of civa circatti. See Devasenapathi 1981 :42. The Saiva Siddhanta position on valid knowledge 
may be stated as explained by Devasenapathi. “Pramana may be viewed under two aspects: 
pramana that is helped and pramana that helps; pramana that is helped has removable 
defilement. Therefore, it is jJva cit-sakti which is favored with the grace of Siva. The pramana that 
helps is Siva cit- sakti, which is engaged in removing the defilement that veils the soul’s cit- sakti. 
See Devasenapathi 1966:20. 

365 The suggestion here is that although one does not actually “witness” a severe thunderstorm 
on the hillside, by looking at the flooding river carrying uprooted trees, one could “infer” the 
occurrence of a storm. 
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manta vayin manahkoj hanam unarnta tumanu manamenru 
Tntu pOtam iyaintatu ivvutal enpatu enpira maname. 

[The poet expands on the previous verse on inference as a valid means of 
knowing. This verse emphasizes that inference is not based on perception, and 
inference as a way of knowing stands on its own merit. It is by inference we say 
that bodies result from the union of the elements]. 

Translation: 

If you say that what was inferred ( anumanam avatum ) was perceived [in fact, 
part of perception] ( kantale ) because it had been previously perceived ( katci 
munnatum katciyei), [then, how do you explain] the evolution of intelligence 
( uijeiu potam ) in the body ( ufampin ), which originates from the union of the [four] 
elements ( pOnfa pOta )? [Definitely], not by perception ( enkotu kantapai). 
Knowledge ( manahko / hanam ) perceived through [other] sense organs ( manta 
vayin) 366 is knowledge by inference only . 367 The realization ( unarntatum ) that this 
body ( ivvutal enpatu ) appears because of the union of elements (Tntu pOtam) is 
also by inference ( anumanam enru ). This is my conviction (en piramapame ). 368 

Verse 36 

paluti lamarai kanfa nOlpaiutu inri unfatu parinmel 
mojivar cotitam munni innatu mutiyum enpatu munname 
alivi latatu kanfa namavai anri yumcila aka mahkajin 
ejuti yorpafi enru konfuiru niti efuppatum ennife. 


366 In the context of the verse, manta vay is translated as a sense organ. 

367 In other words, our knowledge that a sense organ such as the ear can “hear” is by inference 
only because the hearing process cannot be visually perceived and understood. The poet tries to 
illustrate that no one could visually perceive the sound waves entering the ear to understand the 
process of hearing. 

368 A clever use of the words by the poet. This could also be translated as “It is my way of 
knowing.” 
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[This verse highlights the importance of testimony as a way of knowing. 
Testimony (the Agamas) is the third and the last means of knowledge recognized 
by the Saiva Siddhanta school. The poet makes it clear that perception and 
inference are not the only means of knowing. Testimony is also an equally valid 
way of knowing. This is a rebuttal to the Lokayata, who holds that perception is 
the only way of knowing]. 

Translation: 

Impeccable Vedic scriptures and other treatises ( pajuti ila marai kanta nOI ) state 
the truth without fault ( pajutu inri untatu). In this world ( parinmel ), we have seen 
that ( kantanam avai) what the astrological manuals stated ( cdtifam mofivar ) 369 in 
the past regarding the future ( munni innatu mutiyum enpatu munname) have 
come true ( akvilatatu ). Understand that (ennite) people following the clues given 
in some Agamas ( akamankajin efutiyor pati) make the effort ( enru konfu) and dig 
the earth to find the treasures ( iruniti etuppatum ). 370 

Verse 37 

putam anavai nittam enru pukanratu ennai? urukkajay 
ata lotuafi vakum atalin akkuvor avar venfifum 
kata tofu 371 katati mankotu iyarru vorujar kantanam 
cTta nTril 372 e[unta koppuj nikalnta marutac ceykaiye. 

[This verse concerns itself with the elements and the efficient cause of creation. 


369 In Tamil, the word cdtifam means both astronomy and astrology. Often they are used 
interchangeably. (Tamil Lexicon, p. 1668). 

370 The reference to the Agamas here is to any treatise which might have a hidden clue to 
certain buried treasures. People studying these treatises do trust the veracity of the treatises and 
dig the earth to find these treasures. The poet makes a point that written testimonies do offer 
valid means of knowledge. There is no particular reference to such a treatise by name. 

371 

The word katalofu means “with love”. The word appears to be a misfit in this context. It could 
have been added for poetic reasons, just for rhyming. 

372 The word means cool water from the cloud, i.e. rain water. 
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The poet makes a point that when the union of the elements creates forms, they 
change or perish altogether; there must be an agent that precipitated these 
changes. Just as pots cannot appear on their own without a potter, creation of 
the world needs an efficient cause]. 

Translation: 

Why do you say ( pukanratu enriai) that the elements are permanent ( putam 
anavai nittam enru ) [imperishable]? When the elements unite ( urukkajay ), forms 
are created and also destroyed ( atal otu alivakum). Therefore ( atalin ), we need 
an agent to create (akkuvor avar venfitum), just as a potter is required ( iyarruvor 
uiar ) [to create] when we see ( kantanam ) several forms of pots ( kafati ) appearing 
from the clay ( mankofu ) [in the potter’s wheel], [Furthermore] air bubbles ( koppu /) 
[and foam] formed ( ejunta ) in the rainwater ( cTta mril) [do not form on their own; 
they are] caused [created] by air ( marutac ceykaiye ). 

Verse 38 

nTrin vantueiu koppu! nJratu vay e\_um nikal pOtamum 
orin veruunarvay e/a avai pOta maki utittitum 
terin nuruatai kayce rintuavai cera veru civappueium 
pari nilpiri yatu punti pakppu utampu kitakkave. 

[This verse and the next two underscore the principles of intelligence, an efficient 
cause and a first cause of creation]. 

Translation: 

[You hold that] just as the bubbles appearing in water ( nTrin vantueiu koppu!) 
have the same nature as that of water ( nJratu vay eium), the body formed by the 
union of the elements ( pOtamum nikal ) should have the same nature as the 
constituent elements ( pOtam aki utittitum) but unlike consciousness, which is of a 
different nature ( veru unarvay e[a avai). [On the other hand] if you say it is [a 
phenomenon comparable to] when betel leaves ( nOru ), lime ( atai ) and areca nut 
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(. kay ) are combined ( cerintu avai) [chewed together] a new red color appears 
(i civappuejum ) 373 that is dissimilar from the constituents ( cera veru). [You suggest 
that consciousness is produced from the union of elements and is dissimilar from 
the constituents]. Your views are flawed ( pajippu ) because redness never leaves 
the betel quid (nilpiri yatu), whereas when the consciousness ( punti ) 374 leaves [at 
death], the body is left behind ( utampu kitakkave). 

Verse 39 

kuru cervaiyin vanta potu civappu enumkunam onrume 
veru veru pulan kunankaj utarkan vantu vijaintatu en? 
nuru kayafai kOtum veruoru vanta nalena nokkinT 
teru, puta ceyarkum venture oruttan enru tejintife. 

[This is the second of the three verses that describe the principles of intelligence, 
an efficient cause, and a first cause for creation]. 

Translation: 

When betel leaves and areca nut are chewed together ( kuru cervaiyin vanta 
potu), only one quality ( epum kunam oprume) of redness ( civappu ) appears. 
However, the union of elements results ( vijaintatu ) in several kinds of ( veru veru) 
senses and sense organs in the body ( utarkan vantu) with different qualities 
(pulap kunankaj). Why (en)? [How do you explain that?]. Understand clearly 
(tejintife) that just as you need ( enru nokki ni) an external [human] agent ( veruoru 
vanta nalena) to chew the betel leaves (afai), areca nut (kay), and lime (nuru) 
together to create ( kOfum ) the red saliva; [similarly], for intelligence to be created 


373 In India, and other parts of South Asia and Southeast Asia, betel leaves are chewed together 
in a wrapped package along with the areca nut (which, by association, is often inaccurately called 
the “betel nut”) and mineral slaked lime. Tobacco is sometimes added. When chewed together, 
the combination, called “betel quid,” stains the saliva red. 

374 The author uses three different words ( arivu , punti, and unarvu) to represent consciousness 
although the words have different shades of meaning. 
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from the union of elements ( puta ceyarkum) you need ( venfum ) an agent 
(< oruttan ). 

Verse 40 

ana aimpori unti nittirai accam maitunam atiyay 
unil vantitum munpu ilatavai enru raikkin, ulutaipol 
vanin vantitum matar an ali aki manutar atiyay 
yoni panmaiyum inru pOtam urumpu narccior tanmaiye. 

[This verse continues the discussion]. 

Translation: 

If you say that ( enruraikkip ) just as the silk appears from a spider ( ulutaipol ), [so 
do] the five senses (aimpori), [the experiences of] hunger (unti), sleep (nittirai), 
fear (accam), and sexual desire (maitupam) appear in the body (unil vantitum ) 
without any first cause (munpu ilatavai), then women (matar), men (an) and 
eunuchs (ali) should all appear from the sky (vanin vantitum) without any human 
agent (manutar atiyay). [Furthermore], because the union of the elements is of 
the same nature (or tanmaiye) the resulting creation should be the same (putam 
urum punarcci), but there are multiple forms (yoni panmaiyum) 375 . [Hence, your 
arguments are untenable]. 

Verse 41 

aintu nahkuoru munru iranfutan onra tayufa lahkajin 
vanti taunarvu inti yankajum vanna panmaiyum inmaiyam 
punti yofiya vanna poka kunahkaj pOta punarccitan 
tanti tatuivai petam ayifa vanta va, vinai tantava. 

[This verse supports the law of karma], 

375 There are several species in creation such as humans, animals, and plants. 
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Translation: 

[In this world], different forms of beings ( utalanka/in ) have different kinds of 
senses; some have five kinds ( aintu ), some four ( nariku ), some three ( munru ), 
some two ( iranfu ) and others just one ( onratay ). 376 Therefore, there is plurality 
( vanna panmaiyum) and there are differences in sense organs ( intiyarikajum ) 
and sense perception ( vantka unarvu ) [among them]. The mere union of the 
elements ( puta punarccitan ) cannot create (tantitatu) learning ( punti yotiya 
vanna), enjoyment ( inmaiyam ), and attributes ( kunahka /). These perceived 
( vanta va ) differences ( ivai petam ayita) are due to karma ( vinai tantava) [their 
past deeds]. 

Verse 42 

arivu pOtamatu ennil veru purattu arintamai kantilam 
cerivu tanuta lattu enilcavam ana potuutal terumo 
kuriko jatuutal vayu vanatu kuti tamaiyin ennilnT 
piri taratuuyir nirka nanam urakkam enpira vatate. 

[This verse denies the theory that the elements constitute intelligence]. 

Translation: 

If you say that the elements represent intelligence ( arivu pOtamatu ennil ) 377 
[matter creates the mind], we do not perceive ( kantilam ) any intelligence in the 
elements ( veru purattu arintamai) [of earth, water, fire and air]. If you suggest 
(< enil ) that when the elements unite ( cerivu ) in the body ( tan utalattu) [mind is 
created], [how do you explain that] there is no intelligence ( kuri kojatu) in a dead 


376 The five sensory perceptions are touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing. From vegetation to 
insects, to animals, and to human beings, the senses vary in number. 

377 The poet uses the words arivu, nanam and unarvu interchangeably to represent 
“consciousness,” “intelligence and/or “knowledge” without making an attempt to distinguish their 
intrinsic differences. 
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body ( cavam ana potu ufal )? You may suggest ( epnil nl) [that when one dies], life 
escapes from the body ( ufal ) in the form of air ( vayu kufitamaiyin). If that is the 
case, when one is asleep ( urakkam ) life has not left the body ( piritaratu uyir 
nirka), but this intelligence ( nanam ) does not manifest itself (enpira vatate ) [is not 
conscious] why? [So your suggestion that the union of elements produce 
intelligence is not tenable]. 

Verse 43 

arivu utarkunam ennil anaiyatu ati antam erumpatam 
urum, utarperi tana varril utitti tumperi takave, 
ciruvu tarceri hana mumciri tayi tumpari namamum 
perum, utarciri tavatu en, peri tavatu encila pecite. 

[This verse refutes the idea that intelligence is the product of the body]. 

Translation: 

If you say that intelligence is a function of the body ( arivu utar kunam ennil), there 
are many forms ( ati antam urum ) such as an elephant ( anaiyatu ) and an ant 
(erumpatam). [If intelligence depends on the size of the body], then a big body 
[elephant] ( utarperi tana varril) should have much greater intelligence ( utittitum 
peri takave) and a small body [ant] ( ciru vutar) should have much less 
intelligence ( ceri hanamum ciritayitum). [However, that is not the case], A big 
elephant ( peritavatu ) has much less intelligence ( parinamamum perum) 
[compared to a man], who has a much smaller body ( utar ciritavatu en). Explain 
(epcila pecife)\ 

Verse 44 

pota mummeli vaki yummali pOtam anavai kOtalil 
peta mofu peruttu ufarka! cirutta perrimai enritii 
otu tarperi tan vumciritu ayita ciritu anavum 
nJtiyii peritu ayita mupam ujja tapmaiyin mtume. 
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[This verse refutes the idea that the union of the elements creates the body and 
its intelligence. If the body is nothing but an aggregate of the constituent 
elements, then the body should not undergo any change and be the same from 
birth to death. That is not the case. The intelligence of a body is not correlated 
with its size. In a previous verse, the poet gave an example to establish this 
point. In this world, big bodies decay over time and become smaller, but small 
bodies can get bigger over time. The poet tells the Lokayata that his argument 
that the body and its intelligence are created by the union of just the elements is 
not valid]. 

Translation: 

When the elements combine ( pOtam anavai kOtalil), if you say ( enritil ) that there 
is more intelligence when the elements are subtle ( pota mum meli vaki yum), and 
less intelligence results when the elements are gross ( mali peta mofu), a large 
body should never get smaller ( utar peritanvum ciritu ayita) and a small body 
should never get larger ( cirituanavum peritu ayita). [Furthermore], the order of the 
world ( nTtiyil ) demonstrates the fact (ujja tanmaiyin nTfume) that large bodies 
could have low intelligence ( peruttu utarkaj cirutta perrimai). 

Verse 45 

iyalpu kanivai ennin vericai pennotu aniru tanmaiyam 
ceyalko jaivar ceyti karanam aka vantu cenippaten 
iyalpa tamutal puta kariyam ava tumillai yakumal 
mayala tamvinai yal oruttan vakutta tanmaiyin vantate. 

[This verse reiterates the view that there is more to the creation of life than just 
the union of the elements]. 

Translation: 

If you say that everything in this world is the nature of the union of the elements 
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[and not due to karma] ( iyalpu kanivai ennin), how do you explain the creation of 
two forms ( iru tanmaiyam ) of women and men ( pennofu an) from the same union 
( vericai ) of the elements? Why should they [men and women] ( ivar ) act together 
to produce ( ceyti karanam aka vantu ) a life ( ceyalkoja cenippaten )? The body 
( utal ) does not appear ( avatum illai) just by the nature of the elements ( iyalpa tarn 
pOta kariyam ). It is the result of the law of karma ( vinai yal) designed ( vakutta 
tanmaiyin vantate ) by god ( oruttan ). You are in a stupor ( mayala tarn) [to believe 
otherwise]. 

Verse 46 

kara namavai enratu ennai katati polnikal kariyam 
ner anaintu camaintu ninrutum enpa tumatu nerkilom 
por anaintitum onrotu onru poruntu mayin varuntiyum 
nTr anaintuoru tJyin ninratu kanta tayin nikalttite. 

[This verse refutes the argument that the distinction of men and women with 
different natures is caused by the union of the elements. The nature of each of 
the four elements is very different. Life cannot be created just by their union. The 
poet makes it clear that union of the elements is not a sufficient cause to produce 
a life]. 

Translation: 

We refute ( nerkilom ) your suggestion ( enratui ) that union of the elements is the 
reason ( karanam avai) for creation ( kariyam ) [of men and women] just as pots of 
different shapes appear ( katati pdlnikaf) [from the clay in a potter's wheel], which 
in turn unite (ner anaintu) to create more forms ( camaintu ninrutum enpa tumatu). 
Two dissimilar elements (por anaintitum) cannot combine to form a union (onrotu 
onru poruntu mayin). Tell me (nikalttite) if you have seen (kanta tayin) fire 
coexisting with water (nTr anaintu oru tTyin ninratu). 

Verse 47 

putam mevu punarcci yepuri kaya karanam akumel 
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katal anotu pennum mevu punarcci karanam avaten 
ati yeula kattil anotu pennu mayanai kariyam 
natan nayaki yotu kuti nayanta karanam eppare. 

[This verse emphasizes that the physical relationship between men and women 
is not sufficient for the creation of a life]. 

Translation: 

Having said that the union of elements ( pOtam mevu punarcciye puri ) is the 
reason ( karanam akumel ) for the appearance of a body ( kaya ), now why do you 
say ( avaten ) that the loving physical union ( katal mevu punarcci ) between a man 
and a woman ( anotu pennum ) is the reason ( karanam ) [for the appearance of a 
life]? From time eternal (ati yeula kattil), the reason ( karanam enpare ) women 
and men ( anotu pennumay) unite physically ( anai kariyam ) is because [they 
emulate] god’s (natan) pleasurable union (kuti nayanta) with his consort (nayaki 
yofu). 

Verse 48 

kantam vemmai kalanti tumpunal kanmam enceytatu enranai 
canta pamtalal cara nTriru tanmai yurritumaru atuor 
tanta kanmam iranfu anaintu tarumcu kattofu tukkamum 
cinti yae[u cTvan urritum veru ufarkuilai terke. 

[This verse refutes the argument against the law of karma. The poet challenges 
the Lokayata. “You said that water has a cool nature when associated with 
sandalwood [paste] and has a warm nature when it is associated with fire. You 
ask how karma produces two different opposing natures. Therefore, you deny the 
law of karma. In your analogy, one substance has two opposing properties. 
Similarly, the manifested polarity of pleasure and pain is the karmic result due to 
one entity, the soul, and has no bearing on the body”]. 
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Translation: 

When water ( punal ) combines with fire (fate/ cara), heat ( vemmai ) is produced, 
but when mixed ( kalanti turn) with sandalwood ( cantapam ), a different ( atu or) 
cool fragrance ( kantam ) results. [You ask] what did karma do ( kanmam 
enceytatu enrapai) to make water have two properties ( nTr iru tanmai 
yurritumaru )? Karma produces two different results ( tanta kanmam iranfu anaintu 
tarum). Learn that (terite) pleasure and pain ( cukattotu tukkamum) affect only the 
soul (cinti yae[u cTvan urritum) and not the body ( veru utarkuilai). 

Verse 49 

inpam eyti iruntu mvinai illai ihkuiyalpu enritil 
tunpam eytitu vanen marritu colli taycola vallaiyel 
muppu ceytitu kanmam enruari kanma mummutal vanarintu 
anpi naluru vikkum appayan atiku amaippotu anatiye. 

[This verse establishes the law of karma. Because of it, the actions of the 
previous life appear as pain and pleasure in this life and that is determined by the 
grace of god. This law and the souls have been connected eternally]. 

Translation: 

You enjoy the pleasures of this world ( inpam eyti iruntu) and still you (ni) say that 
it is not the karmic law ( vinai illai), but it is the nature of the world (iriku iyalpu 
enritil ). [If that is so], what is the reason for anyone to experience pain ( turipam 
eytitu vanen)? You cannot give a proper reason (cote vallaiyel). Learn that 
( enruari ) it is due to the karma of previous births ( munpu ceytitu kanmam). 
Because of the grace ( anpinal ) of the first cause [god] ( mutalvan arintu), lives are 
formed ( uru vikkum) and the effects of karma ( appayan kanma mum) are 
manifested ( ahku amaippotu) eternally (anatiye). Do not tell me otherwise 
(marritu colli fay)\ 

Verse 50 

anati yelamaivu inru eninmalam mayai kanmam anuCivap 
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anati, kanmam anukkaj ceyya arintu kanmam utarceya, 
anati kariya mam utalkaj aceta namanaiya arintu 
anati ati amaikka ventum amaippi pofum anatiye. 

[This verse refutes the Lokayata stand that god is not required for the functioning 
of the universe]. 

Translation: 

If you hold that just as karma is eternal (anati ye I), there is no need [for a god] to 
actuate it ( amaivu inru epip), [learn that] impurities ( malam ), maya ( mayai ), 
karma (kanmam), soul (apu) and Siva ( civan ) are all eternal [entities] (anati). 
When the souls reap the karma (kanmam anukkaj ceyya), the karmic effects 
(kanmam) will not reach out to the souls (anukkaj) to give them forms (utarceya). 
The eternally appearing bodies (anati kariya mam ujalkaj) are unintelligent 
(acetapam) and do not know how to merge with the souls (anaiya arintu). An 
eternal agent (anati) is required to unite (amaikka ventum) [souls with the 
bodies]. This is an eternal process (amaippi notum anatiye). 

Verse 51 

kano nakara nahka jukkuuyir kanti tamaiyin inrenil 
kanu mokatam kanfa kanninaik kanfu nirpatum kannate 
kano natuuyir tapum ippapk kanp tumkara pahkajaik 
kano nakara nahka jukkuuyir upmai yavatum kanpje. 

[This verse rejects the Lokayata concept of “no soul.” Just because the sense 
organs that provide intelligence cannot perceive the soul, the existence of soul 
cannot be negated]. 

Translation: 

You say that because the soul (uyir) cannot be perceived (kanji tamaiyin) as an 
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object by the sense organs ( karanahkajukku ), there is no soul (inrenil). It is the 
eye ( kannate ) that perceives objects (kantu nirpatum). An eye can see the body 
( katam ) but can the body see ( kanumo ) the eye that perceived it ( katam kanta 
kanninai )? 378 Similarly, the soul ( uyir tanum ) is an instrument of intelligence and 
knows the function ( ippafik kantitum) of the sense organs ( karanahkalaik ). 
However, the sense organs ( karanahkajukku ) will never know the soul. 
[Therefore], understand ( kantife ) the truth ( unmai yavatum ) that there is a soul 
(uyir). 

Verse 52 

ahki yanatu tanum onrai anaintu ninru nikalntkum 
pahki yatuuyir tanum ippatip parri yallatu ninritatu 
ehku martayi lattai unfueiu tJpa manatu erintitum 
ahka tamutalninru kanmam arunti aruyir avate. 

[The poet explains the nature of the soul. The soul cannot appear by itself; it 
needs a substrate just as fire can be perceived only when an object is being 
ignited]. 

Translation: 

Fire ( ahki yanatu ) can manifest itself ( ninru nikahtitum) only with another object 
(tanum onrai anaintu). So is the case with the soul (uyir tanum ippati), and it 
cannot manifest itself (pahki yatu) without attaching itself to the body (parri 
yallatu ninritatu). The wick of a lamp (e[u tTpa manatu) will show light ( erintitum ) 
because of the oil it has absorbed (tayilattai unfu). Similarly, the soul (aruyir) will 
exist (ahka avate) with the body (tarn ufal ninru) and experience (arunti) the 
results of its karma (kapmam). 


378 It is interesting to note that the word katam means both a pot and a body. So the question 
could be rephrased as “An eye can see the pot, but can the pot see the eye that perceived it?” 
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Verse 53 

arivu tanuta lattin veratu vay irantu pirantitin 
arivu munpujatu ihku vantum arinti tamaiyatu inrenin 
arivai yokana vattu nmana vattai anru utarattuiruntu 
ariyum avvari voma yakkarivu ata lalari yatukan. 

[This verse describes the dual state of “the soul” or “consciousness,” and the 
poet uses the word arivu to describe it, which could also mean knowledge and/or 
intelligence. Anticipating the question “why the soul does not remember its past 
when it is reborn in another body,” the poet compares it to the dream state when 
the dreamer is not aware of the fact that it is a dream. Similarly, the soul in its 
present body does not recall its previous life]. 

Translation: 

[You may ask that] if intelligence (arivu) is apart from the body ( tan utalattin 
veratuvay ), and [If you say that] as the body goes through death ( irantu ) and 
rebirth ( pirantitin ), then the intelligence of the previous life ( arivu muopujatu ) does 
not appear (arinti tamaiyatu inrenio) in the present life (ihku vantum ) just as when 
you are dreaming (kana vattu), you think of the dream as real (nmana vattai anru) 
and do not realize (arivai) that it is a dream. [Also,] the intelligence you had 
(ariyum avvari) when you were [a fetus] in your mother's womb (utarattu iruntu) 
was non-intelligence (mayakka arivu) [and different from your intelligence now]. 
Therefore, (atalal) learn that non-intelligence is part of the soul (ariyatu kan)\ 

Verse 54 

iranti tumari vepi rantitum enpatu ihkuicai yatuenin 
urahki tumpolutu inri ninruunarvu ihku utittitum arator 
piranta ivvutal poka verutal pinpu vantamai pecitin 
maranti tumkana vattil verutal vanta varu matittite. 

[This verse continues the discussion and offers further clarification. The migration 
of the soul from one body to another but without its memory of the past life is 
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similar to one being unaware of one’s true identity during sleep]. 

Translation: 

If you say that the intelligence of a dead person ( irantijum arive) will be born 
again [in another body] ( pirantitum enpatu), it is not possible ( iriku icaiyatu ) 
because ( enin ) when we sleep ( urahkifum poiutu), we are not conscious ( unarvu 
inri ), but on waking up [the consciousness] returns ( iriku utittitum). If you ask 
(pecitin) how the body that we are born with leaves [dies] ( piranta ivvutal poka ) 
and appears again as another body ( verutal pinpu vantamai), it is similar to the 
memory lost during sleep ( marantifum kanavattil ); [then] consider that ( matittife ) it 
is similar to ( arator ) getting a new body ( verutal vanta varu). 

Verse 55 

karanam vayu vitattu atahka atahki vantueiu kariyam 
marana mana itattu marrivai mayntu pinpu varumceyal 
kirana markalai ketfu utippa irappi notu pirappaiyum 
tarani yorkaj matikku uraippar uyirkkum ippatic carrite. 

[The theme from the previous verse continues. Birth, death, and re-birth are 
similar to a conscious person losing consciousness and regain consciousness or 
to the waxing and waning of the moon]. 

Translation: 

When a man dies ( marana mana), his five senses ( karanam ) also perish ( atahka ) 
with the life-breath ( vayu vitattu), and they function [again] ( kariyam ) when he is 
re-born (atahki vantueiu). It is the same as ( marrivai ) regaining consciousness 
(pinpu varumceyal) after one has fainted (mayntu). The worldly people say that 
(tarani yorkaj uraippar) the waxing and waning of the moon (kirana mar kalai 
ketiu utippa) is the moon’s (matikku) birth and death (irappi notu pirappaiyum). 
Know that such is the case with the soul (uyirkkum ippatic carrite) [and its cycles 
of birth and death]. 
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Verse 56 

puta manavai kariyahkaj polintu manni aiintitum 
ata laloru natan irikuian enru arintukoj aiyane 
peta mana katati manninil vanta varu pitittitil 
koti lata kulala nalvaru ceykai enru kuripare. 

[This verse reinforces the existence of god. Just as a potter is necessary to 
create a pot from clay, a god is necessary to create the orderly universe from the 
elements]. 

Translation: 

From all the elements you mentioned ( pOta manavai), all objects have appeared 
(kariyankaj polintu). After staying [for a while] (manni), they die (aiintitum). 
Therefore (atalaloru), Sir (aiyane), learn that (enru arintukoj) a creator is required 
[to sustain this process] (natan ihkujan). It is to be observed (enru kuripare) that 
just as different kinds (peta mana) of pots (katati) from clay (manninil) are made 
(pifittitil) by the acts (nalvaru ceykai) of a faultless potter, [so too, god is required 
to create and maintain this world] (kotilata kulala ) 379 

Verse 57 

vetan narananara namari yavi lupporuj petaipal 
tuta nayiru kalnatantitu td[an vanmaicey tontapukku 
ata lalafi yarka jukkueji yan atikkama lahkaj nJ 
katalal anai Man venfina immai yetarum kanfite. 

[According to the poet, Siva is beyond comprehension to both Brahma and 
Visnu; yet, he is so compassionate towards his devotees that he would act as an 


379 It appears as though the poet is referring to god when he says “kotilata kulalan , "which 
means “a faultless potter.” 
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emissary for them. He rewards his worshippers]. 


Translation: 

[Siva is the] greatest Being ( vilupporu /), not even comprehended ( ariya ) by 
Brahma ( vetan ), Visnu ( naranan ) and the Vedas ( aranam ). He is of easy access 
(e/iyan) to his devotees (atiyarkajukku). He walked twice ( iru kalnatantitu ) as an 
emissary ( tutanay ) between his devotee Vantonfar ( vanmaicey tontapukku) and 
the woman [he wanted to marry ] 380 ( petai ). Therefore ( atalal ), if you keep his 
lotus feet ( atik kamalarika!) on your head and worship ( venfina ) him with love 
(kata tat), you will be rewarded ( kantite ) with all the pleasures ( immaiye tarum ) in 
this world (Man). 

Verse 58 

pohku lavu manikka tanka! malampu kilkai porintita 
mihku lamifai yarkaj tamula kattin vetkai vitumporuj 
punpu lalmala mOtti rati pocintu naru pulaikkalam 
enko lamivar melvi luntatu ivarrin enpera enniye. 

[This verse is a clear rebuttal to the Lokayata view about the sensual desirability 
of female bodies and the carnal pleasures offered by them. The poet declares 
that beauty is only skin-deep]. 

Translation: 

If an exquisite golden ornament (ponkulavu manik kalankaj ) is covered with dirt 
(malam pukil ), 381 we do not [bring ourselves to] touch it (kai porintifam). 


380 The reference is to an incident described in the Periya Puranam, a Tamil-Classic 
hagiography by Cekkijar (fl. circa 1 3 th century CE) on the lives of Saiva saints of South India. Siva 
once acted as an emissary of Saint Cuntarar, also known as Vantontar, and twice walked to the 
abode of Cankiliyar to convince her to marry Cuntarar McGlashan 2006:284-285; 
Vanmikanathan 1985:138-139; Mutaliar 1910:76; Pillai 1975:27. 

381 The word “malam" also refers to human excrement. 
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[Similarly,] women, with their attractive waists ( mih ifaiyarkaj), make themselves 
the objects of lust ( vetkai vitumporu/) of the world ( tamula kattin), but they are 
[just an aggregate of] flesh, feces and urine ( pulal mala muttirati). Their bodies 
ooze out (pocintu) defilement ( pulaikkalam ) of bad odor ( naru ). In this world 
( ihkulam ), 382 what benefits do you expect ( ivarrin enpera enniye ) by falling over 
such bodies (ivar mel vijuntatu)? 

Verse 59 

tol irattam iraicci metai elumpu maccai cuvetanJ 
rale tutta mutaikku rampai a[ukki notu pulukkulam 
nulo lukkitu kolai yTral nuraikkum muttira pattiram 
cela tarttakan narka jenpatu terma lattiraj tinname. 

[More graphic description of the revolting aspects of human anatomy is provided, 
clearly to provoke disgust at admiring the beauty of the female body]. 

Translation: 

The human body ( kurampai ) with stench (mutai) is [an aggregate of] skin (tol), 
blood (irattam), flesh (iraicci), fat (metai), bones (elumpu), bone marrow (maccai), 
semen (cuvetanJr), and liver (Tral). It is a urinal (mOttira pattiram) foaming 
(nuraikkum) with stringy phlegm (nOI olukkitu kolai), full of filth (alukki notu), and 
worms (pulukkulam). To say (enpatu) [women are beautiful with] fish-like eyes 
(cel afartta kannarkaj) is a falsehood (tinname), [because] they are an aggregate 
of filth (malat tiraj). 

Verse 60 

acai yurruulal cuka rahka! acutta mevi yalaintutin 
recu kittana vayi tumcukam elai yotuurum inpamnT 
maca tarruojir nitta cutta vajamta rumcuka varikan 

382 The word “kulam" means “in this world” as well as “to enslave”. 
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tea pukkati maittirattin iyaintu namperum inpame. 


[Carnal pleasures derived from union with women are fleeting in nature, while 
worshipping Siva offers wealth of spiritual pleasure and permanent happiness]. 

Translation: 

Just as wandering pigs (ujal cukarankaj ) driven by desire ( acai yurru) wallow in 
filth ( acuttame ajaintu) and eat [filth] ( tipre ), and the little pleasure they get 
(i cukittana vayitum cukam ) is similar to [a person’s] pleasure derived from union 
with a woman (ejaiyofu urum inpam). [Similarly] the pleasure we derive 
( namperum ippame) by becoming slaves to god ( Tcanukk atimait tirattin iyaintu) 
who is untainted ( macatarru ) and illuminating ( ojir nitta) [is the source of the 
utmost] pure ( cutta ) wealth of happiness ( vajam tarum). 

Verse 61 

kurota mekuna may iruntavar canti nanmai kurikkojar 
araka meanai varkaj acai arutta inpam arintifar 
paravu tevar paravu tOya parapa raooafi parrim 
viravi meyyil vitata inpam vijainti tumitu meymmaiye. 

[If someone is entrenched in an emotion such as anger, that person will never 
understand the calm and serene state that could be realized by being at peace. 
Similarly, those who enslave themselves to carnal pleasure and passion will 
never understand the nature of permanent happiness one could have by being a 
devotee of Siva], 

Translation: 

Those who are engulfed in anger ( kurotame kupamay iruntavar) will never know 
the benefits of [being in] peace ( canti nanmai kurikkojar). Those who indulge in 
passion ( arakame apaivarkaj) will never know the joy of getting rid of passion 
(acai arutta inpam arintifar). If you (ni) hold on ( parri ) to the feet (ati) of the pure 
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(tuya) supreme god ( paraparan ) and worship him ( paravu ), whom the devas 
worship ( paravu tevar), an unceasing [permanent] bliss (vi lata inpam) will spring 
forth ( vijaintifum ) in your body (vir avi meyyil). This is the truth ( itu meymmaiye ). 

Verse 62 

kama mati kunahka laiccukam enru kontanai katalal 
tumam aralal anki cTtam malinta potu cukantarum 
nama martaru cTtam vemmai nalinta potu tarumcukam 
cema makiya inpa mammiku teyva nanneri cerave. 

[Pleasures and bodily comforts could be transient. Warmth in winter would be 
desirable, but a cooler environment would be more pleasing during the summer. 
Seeking Siva, however, would offer permanent pleasure]. 

Translation: 

You think ( kontariai ) passion and [fulfillment of] other desires ( kamamati 
kunahkalai) will make you happy ( ccukam enru). [It is wrong]. When there is no 
warmth [in winter], ( cTtam malinta potu ) fire with smoke ( tOmam aralal anki) will 
provide comfort ( cukantarum ). When it is warm [in summer] ( vemmai nalinta 
potu), cool water ( nama martaru cTtam) 383 will give you pleasure ( tarumcukam ). If 
you seek pleasure (inpam) that lasts forever ( cema makiya), seek Siva ( teyva 
cerave) and [follow] the path of knowledge (nanneri). 

Verse 63 

patikkum nOlka! civakamam pacu paca motu patittiram 
etuttui yampuvatu Jean varkalal etti tumtolil enrume 
vituttitum poruj kama matika! venti tumporuj Tntu aruj 
mutittu mummalam vitiu ninmala nofu ninrital muttiye. 


383 The word “citam” means both “water” and “coldness.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "citam" (p. 1475). 
The poet cleverly uses the word “namesake” ( nama mar). 
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[This is the last closing verse addressing the Lokayata school. As a Saiva 
Siddhantin, the poet lauds the spiritual attitude of the followers of Siva and their 
lofty pursuits in studying the scriptures and the doctrines of the school. They 
shun indulgences in carnal pleasures and are focused on worshipping Siva 
single-mindedly and in seeking salvation]. 

Translation: 

[As the austere followers of Siva,] we study books ( patikkum nulkaj), which are 
the Agamas ( civakamam ). We discuss ( iyampuvatu ) the doctrines ( tiram ) 
involving god ( pati ), beings ( pacu ), and defilements (pacam). Extolling 
[worshipping] (ettitum) the anklets ( kajal ) [feet] of Siva {Jean) is our uninterrupted 
task (tolil eorume). We get rid of (vituttitum) things [emotions] ( poruj ) such as 
passion ( kamam ). The thing {poruj) we long for ( venrtjum ) in this world (Tntu) is 
Siva’s grace ( aruj ). Discarding the three impurities ( mummalam virtu ) 384 and 
identifying ourselves with (ninrital) the One who has no impurity ( ninmalanoju ) is 
the ultimate realization ( muttiye ). 

4.2a SautrAntika School (pOrvapaksin - verses 64-94) 

Verse 64 

nTtiyar veta nuiin neriyaia arahkaj najum 
otior aintu cilam utaiyaray ujalam mOtip 
potinlj marattin mevu puttarnal varinum vaittuc 
catitan ilata kojkaic cauttiran tikapmuo carrum. 


384 As mentioned in the introduction, Saiva Siddhanta admits five eternal substances: pati (god), 
pacu (beings), mayai (the material cause, and what evolves from it), Karumam (good and bad 
deeds and their results), and anavamatam (the fundamental evil or defilement). The last three are 
grouped together, and called pacam or bandham (fetters) or malam (defilement). Thus, the three 
ontological categories recognized by the system are god, the selves, and the principles of 
bondage. 
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[Arunanti, the poet, now turns his attention to the Buddhist schools . 385 For some 
reason, the focus seems to be on one particular school, the Sautrantika, and he 
mentions the other schools only in passing. As the protagonist ( purvapaksin ), he 
characterizes the Buddhist as one who is covered in (ochre) robes, worships the 
Bodhi tree, and follows the five virtues . 386 The Sautrantika school does not 
recognize caste distinctions]. 

Translation: 

Every day they chant (nalum oti) [religious hymns] not recognized by the Vedas 
(, neriyala ararika! veta nOlin), [which prescribe] the right conduct ( nitiyar ). They 
practice the five-fold virtues ( aintu cTlam utaiyaray ) and cover their bodies [with 
ochre robes] ( utalam muti). They [worship] the tall Bodhi tree ( poti nTj marattin). 
They are the Sautrantika ( cauttirantikap ) whose principles do not recognize caste 
distinctions ( catitan ilata kojkai). [They are] one of the four schools of Buddhism 
(puttar nalvarinum) and they proclaim ( carrum ) thus. 

Verse 65 

mulutunarntu ulakil koral mutarceyal munintu marrum 
palutila arujinale paratukka tukkan akit 
toluva navarum porrat tolpita kahka jana 
valuvila kamankaj conna matavan natan avan. 

[The Sautrantika extols the virtues of the Buddha. He uses an epithet of Visnu to 
describe the Buddha, praises his compassion towards all lives, how he assumes 
their distress and suffering and how he, the author of the canonical writings, is 
worthy of being worshipped by the celestial beings]. 


385 The four principal schools of Buddhism are Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Madhyamika, and 
Yogacara. 

386 The five-fold virtues/precepts ( panca-sTIa in Sanskrit and aintucTlam in Tamil) are to abstain 
from harming a living being, taking anything not given, sexual misconduct, false speech, and 
intoxication. See Powers 2000:160. 
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Translation: 

Realizing everything in this world ( mulutunarntu ulakil), hating ( munintu ) crimes 
such as murder ( koral mutarceyal), [appropriating] with impeccable grace 
(palutila arujinale), the sufferings of others as his own ( paratukka tukkan aki), 
worshipped and praised (to[u porra) by celestial bodies ( vanavarum ), being the 
author of flawless Agamas ( vaiuvila kamahkaj conna) such as the Tripifaka 
(tolpita karikajana ) 387 [he] is the Supreme Being ( natari avan), [he] is the god 
[the Buddha] ( matavan ). 388 

Verse 66 

maruviya ajavai katci manamenru irantu ivarral 
karutiya porujka! nan neyamayk kanattir pahkam 
varumuru aruvam vTtu vajakkena nanku atuakit 
tarumavai onru irantayt tamvirintu ettin ame. 

[This verse elaborates on the Buddhist epistemology, which recognizes only two 
ways of knowing, perception, and inference. The doctrine of impermanence 
(anitya in Sanskrit) in Buddhism gave rise to the doctrine of momentariness 
(ksanavada- Sanskrit), which in turn follows from the doctrine of dependent 
origination ( pratTtya-samutpada-SansWrW. ). Whatever is born will also be 
destroyed and whatever may be destroyed cannot be thought to be permanent. 
Everything is impermanent, and everything is momentary]. 

Translation: 

[The Ptiaka texts recognize only] two ways ( irantu ) of knowing (ajavai), which are 


387 The canonical collections of Buddhist writings are often referred to as ‘the three baskets’ (tri- 
pifakay. the basket of discipline, the basket of discourses, and the basket of further dharma. 

388 Matavan (Madhava in Sanskrit) is an epithet of Visnu. In this context the poet refers to the 
Buddha. 
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perception ( kafci ) and inference ( manam ) 389 . There are two things perceived by 
these ( ivarral karutiya poru/ka!)] [they are] the object perceived ( neyamay ) and 
the knowledge [acquired about the object] ( hana ). They are conditioned to 
momentary changes ( kanattir pahkam varum). They split into four ( nanku atu 
akit) as form ( uru ), formlessness ( aruvam ), release (vTtu), and tradition 
( valakkena ). 390 Each of them split again into two ( onru irantayt tamvirintu) and 
become ( tarumavai ) eight (ettin ame). 

Verse 67 

uruiyal puta motuahku upatana rupa makum 
aruiyal cittam kanmam enruiran fakum vJttin 
maru iyal kurram kantam enavaiah kitumva [akkin 
iruiyal uiia totuahku illatam iyampum kale. 

[The poet explains the terse comment made in the previous verse. Each of the 
four entities mentioned are split into two, making an aggregate of eight, each of 
which is described]. 

Translation: 

The explanation is thus ( iyampum kale)'. The nature of the form ( uruiyal ) will 
manifest as putarupam {puta motu) and upatanarupam ( upatana rupam ). 391 The 
nature of formlessness ( aruiyal ) will split into two ( enru irantakum) as mind 
{cittam) and karma {kanmam). The nature {iyal) of salvation ( vTtiin ) will be seen 


389 The poet has abbreviated the word anumanam to manam. 

390 The Tamil word “valakku" has several meanings. To list a few: customs, manners, ancient 
practice, way, a legal case, and method. See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "valakku" (p. 3541). To capture 
the sense of all these words, I have chosen the word “tradition” or “belief”, depending on the 
context. 

391 Putarupam { bhutarupam-Sar\skr\t ) contains earth, water, fire, and air; upatanarupam 
{upadanarupam- Sanskrit) contains hardness, taste, smell, and color. When all these eight 
combine ( cuttaUakam ), we get forms that are visible in nature. See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"cuttattakam" (p. 1512). 
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as ( ena vajahkifum) defilement ( kurram ) and skandha ( kantam ). 392 The two 
characteristics ( iruiyal ) of conventions/beliefs ( vajakkip ) are true (ujja tofu anku) 
and false belief ( illatam ). 

Verse 68 

maopuoal apalkal pOtam valikantam iratam vannam 
entarum upata pamtap ivaiyiru nankum kuti 
upforu poruj urOpam urupulan upankam otak 
kantatu cittam kanmam naprutTtu enral kane. 

[The discussion from the previous verse continues]. 

Translation: 

[The elements of] earth ( mart ), water (pupal), fire (anal), and air (kal) [constitute], 
the putarupam (pOtam). Hardness (vali), smell (kantam), taste (iratam), and color 
(vannam) [constitute] the upatanarOpam (upatanam). When these two sets of 
four (ivaiyiru nankum) unite (kOfi), objects are produced (untoru poruj urOpam). 
Mind uses (kantatu cittam) the sense organs to realize the sensations (uru puian 
upankam ofa). Karma [facilitates the mind in assessing] (kapmam) such 
sensations as good, or bad (napru tTtu enral kane). 

Verse 69 

kurravTtu arakam ati kupankajaik kuraitta lakum 
marravTtu uruvam ati aintaiyum mayttal akum 
corrarum tokaito fared mikutturai enru munray 

392 The poet uses the word kantam in two different senses. In this verse, the word refers to 
pancakantam (skandha- Sanskrit). “Skandha [Sanskrit]: One of the five “aggregates” or 
components which collectively constitute the human individual.” Keown 2004:270.The five 
skandhas in Sanskrit are form (rupa), feelings ( vedana ), perception (samha), volitional factors 
(samskara), and consciousness (vijhana). The equivalent Tamil words are uruvam, vetanai, 
kurippu, pavanai, and vihhanam. In the next verse the word kantam means smell, fragrance or 
odor. 
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urritum valakku iranfum onrumuri raki aram. 

[Arunanti’s extensive analysis of the Sautrantika principles demonstrates that he 
has a deep understanding of the doctrines of the school. In this verse, he further 
expounds on the two types of salvation and the conventions used by the school]. 

Translation: 

Salvation of faults [is attained] ( kurravTtu ) when qualities such as passion 
(arakam ati kunahkaj) are controlled ( kuraitta lakum). The other salvation [is 
attained] ( marravTtu ) when the five [skandas] ( aintaiyum ) such as form ( uruvam 
ati ) are destroyed ( mayttal akum). The two beliefs ( valakku irantum) [are further 
divided] into three categories each ( enru mdnray) such as aggregation ( tokai ), 
continuation (totarcci), and destruction ( mikutturai ), making a total of six ( onru 
mu o raki aram ) 393 

Verse 70 

oruvanenru otap patian uruvati aintum kuti 
varupavan enru uraittal tokaiyunmai valakka takum 
uruvam ahku ati yaya aintaiyum oruvan inru 
taruvatu tokaiyin inmai vajakkatam carrum kale. 

[The Sautrantika provides examples of true belief ( tokai unmai valakku) in the 
aggregate of five skandas and a false belief ( tokai inmai valakku) in suggesting a 
human form without the aggregate]. 

Translation: 

To declare that ( enru uraittal) the aggregate of five [skandas] ( aintum kuti 


393 The six conventions/beliefs are 1) tokai unmai valakku, 2) tokai inmai valakku, 3) totarcci 
unmai valakku, 4) totarcci inmai valakku, 5) mikatturai unmai valakku, and 6) mikattrai inmai 
valakku. See Muttappan 2003:49. 
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varupavan ) results in a form ( oruvan enru uruvati) called a man [human being] 
(< otap pattan) is the right tradition of aggregation ( tokaiy unmai va[akka takum). 
The false tradition of aggregation ( tokaiyin inmai valakkatam ) is to proclaim 
( carrum kale) that the form ( uruvam ) is an object different ( oruvan inru taruvatu) 
from the aggregate of five [skandas] ( aintaiyum ). 

Verse 71 

karana kari yattin totarcciyayk kalam mOnrin 
corvarat tonrum kettu valiyenkai totarcci unmai 
ortarin oruvane ek kalattum ukan enru 
tervatu totarcci inmai valakkatam ceppum kale. 

[This verse clarifies that right belief of succession is to hold that events succeed 
one another as cause and effect without any reference to time sequence such as 
past, present, and future. Furthermore, there is no continuity in succession. It will 
be a wrong belief of succession to hold that one soul remains unchanged 
although undergoing continued succession of cause and effect]. 

Translation: 

To maintain that events follow one another ( totarcciyay ) as a result of cause and 
effect ( karana kariyattin ) without reference ( corvarat tonrum ) to the three periods 
of time [past, present, and future] ( kalam munrin ) is the right belief about 
succession ( unmai totarcci). A suggestion that ( tervatu ) a creator ( ortarin ) exists 
eternally [in continued succession of cause and effect] ( oruvane ekkalattum 
ukan), if declared ( ceppum kale), is a wrong belief of succession ( totarcci inmai 
valakkatam). 

Verse 72 

torriya porujkaj ellam nacamam enru collum 
marrammun uraittal marrai mikutturai valakkin unmai 
porriya porulkan kafkup ponatu polmu tirntu 
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verrumaip pttatu enkai mikutturai ilva lakke. 


[The right belief is to hold that all things that appear will be destroyed. It is a 
wrong belief to hold that things exist and do not die because of cause and effect]. 

Translation: 

To maintain ( enru collum marram) that all things that appear ( torriya porujkaj 
ellam ) will be destroyed ( nacamam ) is the right tradition [belief] ( mikutturai 
valakkin unmai). To maintain that things are not destroyed but continue to exist 
and appear because of ( porriya porujkan katkup ponatu pol) maturation 
(. mutirntu ) and differentiation ( vejrumaip pttatu enkai) is false tradition [belief] 
(. mikutturai il valakke). 

Verse 73 

ujvalakku ilva lakkuuj jatucarnta uiva lakkoju 
ujjatu carnta inmai valakkujan inmai carnta 
ujvalakku inmai carnta ilvajakku enror aram 
ujvalakku ujatunfu enkai muyarkotuinru ilva lakke. 

[The two kinds of belief, right and wrong, are further subdivided into as right-right- 
belief, right-false-belief, false-right-belief, and false-false-belief]. 

Translation: 

[The two types of beliefs are:] right beliefs (uj valakku) and false beliefs (il 
valakku). [Each of them further split into] right-right-belief (ujjatu carnta uj 
valakkotu), right-false-belief (ujjatu carnta inmai valakku), false-right-belief ( inmai 
carnta uj valakku), and false-false belief ( inmai carnta il valakku). [Thus, we 
arrive at] six types (enror aram). Right belief (ujvalakku) is to state (enkai) that an 
existing thing (ujatu) exists (unju). False belief (il valakke) is to say that a hare 
has horns (muyarkoju inru). 

Verse 74 
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unarvucarntu unarvu utikkai ukatu carnta unmai 
unarvupin inram enkai ujjatu carnta inmai 
unarvumunpu inrit tonrai illatu carnta unmai 
unarinil latucar inmai ujjahkai uroma nane. 

[The Sautrantika describes the four kinds of truths/beliefs, and up to this verse, 
he has discussed the tenets of his school. Starting with the next verse, he will 
focus on other schools]. 

Translation: 

[To suggest that] sense perception ( unarvu ) is born ( utikkai ) from mere contact 
(. unarvu carntu ) 394 is the right-right-truth (ukatu carnta unmai). To maintain that 
(epkai) [if consciousness/knowledge disappears], another cannot appear 
(unarvupin ipram) in its place is right-false-truth ( ujjatu carnta inmai). [To say that] 
there was no consciousness before what arises ( unarvumunpu inrit tonrai) is a 
false-right-truth ( illatu carnta unmai). To hold that a rope (nane) is made out of 
the hair growing in one’s palm (ukahkai uroma) is a false-false-belief (unarinillatu 
inmai). 

Verse 75 

connanal vakaiyum anric collitum porujkaj ellam 
ennaiyo ariki lompittu eriyd vanam anma 
mannuka larikaj tikku manamotu vakku irantitiu 
unnumor iraiyum untenru uraippatu nittam anre. 

[The Sautrantika begins arguing that besides the four truths discussed in the 
previous verse, people mistakenly recognize space, soul, the cardinal directions, 
and the concept of time. He quickly attributes insanity to their views], 

394 One of the meanings of the Tamil word “carntar is “to be near to” or “to depend upon” Tamil 
Lexicon, s.v. "carntal" (p. 1382). The poet uses the word to mean “by contact”. 
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Translation: 

Other than the four kinds already discussed (conna nal vakaiyum anri ) 396 and 
their elaboration ( collitum porulka! ellam), [the Sautrantikas] recognize space 
(i vanam ), soul ( anma ), periods of time ( mannu kalahkaj), and cardinal directions 
( tikku ). They claim that ( enru uraippatu) a god who is beyond intellectual 
comprehension ( mapamoju vakku irantitiu) exists (or iraiyum untu enru ) and yet 
is impermanent ( nittam anre). Are they not delirious or insane (pittu eriyo )? We 
do not understand these [claims] ( ennaiyo arikilom). 

Verse 76 

Triku van ceyarku varatu iyampiya porulka! ellam 
tarikuvan ulate ennil tarittitatu aruvam atal 
orikuvan ocaikku ati enilatu ahku uruvin kOtiam 
nmkuvan inri ehkum ninratel ehkum inre. 

[Sky (space) cannot be considered an element because it has no form. The claim 
that space pervades everything is contradicted]. 

Translation: 

In this manner [here] (Triku), the sky [space] (van) cannot produce anything 
(ceyarku varatu). If you say it supports (tarikuvan ujate ennil) other products of 
the four elements (iyampiya porujkaj ellam ), 396 [it cannot be so because] space 
has no form [to be supported] (tarittitatu aruvam atal). Some may say (orikuvan) 
that space is the source of sound (ocaikku ati eriil), [but it cannot be so, because 
sound is a product of] bodies with form (uruvin kOtiam). Some may say space is 
everywhere (erikum ninratel), and it can be said that it is nowhere (nmkuvan inri 


395 The four kinds referred to are: form ( uru ), formlessness (aruvam), release (vTtu), and tradition 
(vajakku) mentioned in verse 66. 

396 The four elements are earth (mao), water (punal), fire (anal), and air ( kal ). 
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erikum ip re). 


Verse 77 

potamuntu uyirkatku ennil vayilaim pulanum nOlum 
aytalip totiut tTttuk kalappinil ariyum ennil 
etamuntu iravir paccai civapputan eynta potu 
ketamninru enno ennum aiyamun kitatta lale. 

[Some questions are raised. If, as the other schools claim, that souls have 
inherent knowledge, why should knowledge be acquired by the senses and from 
the treatises? Secondly, why cannot the soul with its supposedly inherent 
knowledge, cannot distinguish a red cloth from a blue cloth when they are in a 
dark room?]. 

Translation: 

If souls [humans] have knowledge ( uyirkatku potamuntu ennil), [why should they] 
seek knowledge ( aytalip ) through the sense organs ( vayil ), five senses ( aim 
pulapum) and books [scriptures] ( nulum )? If you suggest that knowledge is 
acquired ( ariyum ennil) by uniting with [the senses] (kalappinil), and by contact 
(totiut) and by sharpening [the knowledge with the books] (tTttuk), [your argument 
is] defective ( etamunfu ) because one will be in distress ( ketamninru ), if one is in 
doubt about [cannot differentiate between] (aiyamun ktiattalale) something red or 
green (paccai civapputap eynta potu)) in the dark (iravir), and is confused (enpo 
ennum). 

Verse 78 

arinttia vayil inrel arivinram aintum parri 
arinttium arivuuntu enpil aintinum arivuon raka 
arinttia venfum carpin arinttium ennil unnai 
arintilom puttan enrinku alakitu conpa vare. 

[This verse reiterates the non-existence of the soul; if the soul gathers knowledge 
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from the senses, then it has no intrinsic knowledge, and hence does not exist. “If 
the soul’s has no knowledge on its own accord, how could we hold that you have 
any knowledge”? The Sautrantika states that such views such as the souls 
getting their intelligence from the senses are, in fact, in agreement with the 
Buddhist school]. 

Translation: 

If you say that [the soul] will not be knowledgeable ( arintifa ) without the senses 
( vayil inrel ), and the soul gets intelligence ( arintitum arivuuptu ennil) because of 
its union with five senses ( arivinram aintum parri), then the intelligence ( arivu ) 
through the five senses ( aintipum ) must be available to one [every] sense 
( onraka arintifa venfum). [If you say that the soul gets] its intelligence because of 
its dependence on the senses ( carpin arintitum ennil), then we failed to recognize 
( arintilom ) you ( unnai ) as a Buddhist ( puttan eprihku). What you state is really 
beautiful ( alakitu conna vare)\ 397 

Verse 79 

nanane yahka! apri natiru enru colla 
anatihku arivo anro anrenil avani polum 
tanatiiiku arive ennil camaittitu nappa ruppup 
ponakam tapakkut tape kariyepap pukapra tame. 

[The Sautrantika continues the theme on the soul. He points out the untenability 
of the “soul” theory and questions if the soul has no knowledge, why should it be 
given an identity?]. 

Translation: 

If you suggest that ( enru colla ) [there is] a knower (natiru), besides knowledge 
(napa) and the object of knowledge ( heyanka /), does the knower have 

397 The sarcasm is obvious. 
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intelligence or not ( anatihku arivo anro)l If [the knower is] not intelligent (anren/7), 
it is similar to earth [without any knowledge] ( avani polum). If you say it is 
intelligent ( arive ennil), then it is akin to praising ( pukanra tame), [just as] the 
lentil is the curry [side dish] ( tanakkut tape kariyenap ) in a cooked ( camaittifu ) 
meal of lentil rice ( paruppup popakam ). 398 

Verse 80 

uyirinai aruva tennil uruvutan urru nillatu 
uyirinai uruva tennil ufalinil utal atahkatu 
uyirinai anuva tennil utalpala tuvara motum 
uyirinai nittam ennil unarvuuta yantam inre. 

[If the soul has a form, it cannot be contained in another body; if it is formless, it 
cannot be associated with another body with a form. If it were of atomic nature, it 
would slip out of the many openings of the body. If it is claimed to be eternal, 
then it cannot have either a birth or a death]. 

Translation: 

If you say that the soul has no form ( uyirinai aruva tennil), then it cannot combine 
with the body [which has a form] ( uruvutan urru nillatu). If you say that the soul 
has a form ( uyirinai uruva tennil), one form cannot be contained in another form 
( ufalinil utal atahkatu). If you say that the soul is similar to an atom ( uyirinai anu 
vatennil), the soul will escape ( ofum ) as the body has several holes ( utal pala 
tuvaram). If you say that the soul is permanent ( uyirinai nittam ennil), then 
consciousness ( unarvu ) has neither a beginning nor an end ( utayantam inre) 399 


398 The reference to “lentil rice” is to demonstrate that just as lentil is part of the dish (lentil rice) 
and it cannot be called a side dish, so if knowledge is intrinsic to the souls, then knowledge 
cannot be separate from the soul. 

399 It must be pointed out again that the poet uses the three words putti ( buddhi in Sanskrit), 
anma (atma in Sanskrit), and unarvu (jnana in Sanskrit) interchangeably. Depending on the 
context they could mean intellect, knowledge, the soul, and/or consciousness. 
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Verse 81 

ehkumay ninratu anma eorifin erikum inram 
tahkitu niraivu tattam carTrahkaj torum ennin 
mahkitum utalat tofe vativinil ori tatte 
ahkatu ninratu ennil atimuti arivinru ame. 

[This verse repeats the suggestion of “no soul” from another angle. If you say 
that the soul pervades everywhere, it cannot be true as there is no evidence of its 
presence everywhere. If it is part of the body, then it should have its demise with 
the body. If it is confined to a particular place in the body, the other parts of the 
body will lack consciousness]. 

Translation: 

If it is said that ( enritin ) the soul (anma) is all-pervading ( ehkumay ninratu), it 
cannot be everywhere ( ehkum inram) 400 If it is said that souls appear in ( torum 
ennin) and fully permeate ( tahkitu niraivu) individual bodies ( tattam carTrahkaj), 
then they should deteriorate ( mahkitum ) along with the bodies [as the bodies 
deteriorate] (utalat tofe). If it is said (enn//) that [the soul] stays (ahkatu ninratu) in 
one place (dr itatte) in the body (vativinil), then it cannot have consciousness 
(arivinru ame) of [all parts] from head-to-foot (atimuti). 

Verse 82 

carriya kalam ihkut tahkiya varitu ennai 
torruvittu ajittup pokkum toklivai kalam ennin 
porriya porujil pukkup pinahkitum porutpin inram 
terriya ilvaiakkut tiraviyattu iyalpin ame. 

[To suggest that there are three kinds of time and not three kinds of objects is 

400 The suggestion here is that there are several kinds of bodies and our consciousness does 
not pervade everywhere. 
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erroneous]. 


Translation: 

How does your “Time” ( kalam ) stated before ( carriya ) operate [how is it 
established] ( tahkiya varitu ennai )? If it is said that the acts of ( tolilivai ennin ) 
creation ( torruvittu ), maintenance ( akttup ), and destruction ( pokkum ) belong to 
“Time” (kalam), then it will be confused ( pinahkifum ) 401 with objects under its 
protection ( porriya porujil). When objects [disappear] ( porutpip ), “Time” will cease 
to exist (inram). [Thus,] the stated [argument] (terriya) about the nature ( iyalpu ) of 
“Time” ( tiraviyattu ) 402 is a false belief (il valakku). 

Verse 83 

enakkunl ki[akku iruntay akinmerku enray eppal 
enakkumerku iruntan enpal kilakkena iyampum tikkut 
tanakkunam kojvatu eppal carrifay ilva lakkut 
tanakkuja takum unmai tanila takum anre. 

[The Sautrantika claims that the concept of cardinal directions is erroneous]. 

Translation: 

If you are [standing] east (kriakku iruntay) of me (epakkunl), you will say (enray) 
that I am west (merku enpal) of you. One who is standing west of me (enakku 
merku iruntan) will say (iyampum) that I am east of him (enpal kilakkena). Tell me 
(carritay) how can we (nam tanakku) establish (ko/vatu eppal) [the concept of 
cardinal] directions ( tikku )? There is no truth (unmai ilatakum anre) in your false 
belief (ilvalakku). [The concept of cardinal directions is untenable]. 

Verse 84 


401 The reference here is about the substratum of three periods of time — past, present, and 
future. 

402 The word “tiraviyam” in this context means “Time.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "tiraviyam" (p. 1885). 
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ulakioaip pataittan enray oruvaninku ukatu ayin 
ulakinaip pataikka venta illaiyel pataikka onnatu 
uiakinakku upata namtan ullatayk kari yattam 
ulakinaip pataikkil ahkum ulatilatu avatu unto. 

[If the earth existed forever, it needs no creator; if it did not exist, it could not be 
created (rather a dubious claim). If the creation is attributed to cause and effect, 
then it must both exist and not exist] 403 

Translation: 

You stated {enray) that the world ( ulakinai ) was created ( pataittan ) by one 
( oruvan ). If the world ( ulakin ) existed before ( ihku ullatu ayin), [then] there was no 
need to create it {pataikka venta). If [the world] did not exist {illaiyel), creation 
{pataikka) is not feasible {onnatu). If creation of the world {ulakipaip pataikkil) 
means creating the effect {kariyattam) from its material cause {upata namtan), is 
it possible {avatu unto) for the world to exist and not exist ( ulatilatu )? 

Verse 85 

ullatu kafati pola utippittan enru uraikkin 
me/ lave ehku ninru vitittanan ulakin mJtu 
vakaltan ninran ennii vantatam ulakam munne 
takitatu ehkum nirkil erikumun tanta tame. 

[Where was god standing when he created the earth? If you claim that he stood 
on the world, you suggest that it was there before creation. If he was everywhere, 
that “everywhere” must have existed before god created it!]. 

Translation: 

If you say {enru uraikkin) that he created {ullatu utippittan) the world [akin to a 
403 The logic is unclear and the argument appears to be weak and doubtful. 
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potter creating] clay pots (katati pola), where did he stand ( ehku niriru) when he 
slowly ( mekave ) created ( vitittanan ) the world? If god ( vakaltao ) 404 stood on earth 
(ulakin mTtuninran ennil) [when he created it, then it means that] the world 
( ulakam ) was there before [he created it] ( vantatam munne). If he was 
everywhere ( ehkum nirkil) without exception ( tajjitatu ), that “everywhere” ( ehkum ) 
should have been there before [him] ( mun tanta tame). 

Verse 86 

illatu karunai yale iyarrivan iraivan ennil 
kollari ujuvai nakam kOrramum kontu torra 
vallavan karunai enno valiyinal ventirru ellam 
palkave pataittan ayin pittaraip paninti taye- 

[This verse denies the role of a “creator.” “If your god is a compassionate and a 
kind creator, how do you explain the creation of evil? If you call it all a play (/77a), 
then you are worshipping an insane god”]. 

Translation: 

If you state (ennil) that god ( iraivan ) created [this world] ( iyarrivan ) from nothing 
( illatu ) and only out of his compassion ( karunai yale), then where was his 
(vallavan) 405 compassion (karunai enpo) when he created (kontu torra) lethal 
(kol) [animals such as] lions (ari), tigers (uluvai), snakes (nakam), and [also] 
Yama ( kurramum ) 406 ? If he created all (ellam) to multiply (palkave pataittan), 
because of his strength (valiyinal) and desire (ventirru), you might as well 
worship a demented person (pittaraip paninti taye). 


404 The Tamil word “va/laf' refers to a charitable donor or compassion. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"vallal" (p. 3551). In this context it refers to the creator. 

405 The Tamil word “vallavan" has several meanings such as “a strong man”, “a capable man” 
and “a shepherd.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "vallavan" (p. 3528). The word used here in the nominative 
case (instead of possessive case) refers to god. 

406 Kurran is an epithet of Yama, the god of death. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "KOrran " (p. 1080). 
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Verse 87 

peruvatihku en pataittup perratu vi/aiyatiu ennil 
cirumalavu iraiya takum ceytitum kanmattu ennin 
uruperum kapmam ceyvor munpujar avar unmai 
arivurin nala mellam anatiyenru arintitaye. 

[“If the world was created for playful reasons, then your god is similar to a child. If 
the world was created due to karma of the souls, then these souls must have 
existed before creation. If you do due diligence, you will realize that there is no 
god and the world is eternal”]. 

Translation: 

If you say creation (pataittu) brought forth ( peruva ) here [in this world] ( iriku ) is 
the result of ( perratu ) [god’s] play (vi jaiyattu ennil), then a child ( cirumalavu ) can 
be a god ( iraiya takum). If it is said that it [the creation] is due to karma ( kanmattu 
eppip) committed (ceytitum), then those ( uruperum ) who perpetrated these [acts 
of] karma ( kanmam ceyvor) would have existed before ( munpujar avar). If you 
truthfully examine ( unmaiarivurin ) everything ( ellam ), you will learn (arintitaye) 
that the world (nalam) is eternal (anatiyenru). 

Verse 88 

uruvotu ninran ennil uruvammun pataittar ventum 
uruavan iccai ennil ulakelam iccai yakum 
uruvula kattu lorkatku uruvatu kanmal ennil 
uruvutai yorkatku ellam urratu kanmat tame. 

[“If you claim that god has a form, then who created this form? If his form was 
created just by his desire, then anyone desiring a form can create it. If his form 
was created by karma, then karma must have existed before god”]. 

Translation: 
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If you say (eggil) that [god] has a form ( uruvotu nigrag ), then there must be 
( ventum ) a creator ( pataittar ) of this form ( uruvammun ). If you say that (eggil) his 
form ( avan uru) is created by his [own] desire ( iccai ), the whole world ( ulaku 
elam ) could have come about ( yakum ) by desire (iccai). [Furthermore,] if the 
people of the world ( uruvula kattulorkatku ) get their form ( uruvatu ) due to karma 
(. kanmai eggil), [then it could be said that], in fact ( urratu ), that anyone who has a 
form (uruvutai yorkatku ellam) [it] is due to his karma ( kanmat tame ) 407 

Verse 89 

aruvegil pavattig nigrum etuttitan aka yampol 
maruvinan nilalpol ennin maruvinorkku akum mafci 
perukiya arivunfu enru pecitin necattotum 
karutita uruvam ventum illaiyel karuta linre. 

[“On the other hand, if you say that god has no form, then he has no knowledge 
as he lacks sense perceptions. If he has no form, he cannot be the recipient of 
the affection of those who revere him”]. 

Translation: 

[If you say that he is] similar to the sky [space] ( akayam pol) without any form 
(aruvenil), then he cannot save [people] (etuttitan) from birth [earthly life] 
(pavattin nigrum). If it is said that he resembles the shadow of a tree [similar to 
the shade provided by the tree] (maruvigag nilalpol eggig), then glory to those 
(akum mafci) who sought the shade (maruvigorkku). If he is considered (egru 
pecifig) omniscient (perukiya arivugtu), then he must have a form (uruvam 
vegfum) to be regarded (karutita) with affection (necattotum). If not [if there is no 
such form] (illaiyel), then there is no knowledge (karutal igre ) 408 


407 The suggestion here is that if god has a form, then it is because of his karma. 

408 The Tamil word “karutat' means “inference” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "karutal" (p. 757). In the 
present context, it means “knowledge”. 
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Verse 90 

ehkajnul anati yaka iraivan untu ennum ennin 
uhkajnOI uraippar inri otuvatu ajaki takum 
ahkavan tannai nulkontu arintanam avanaik kopje 
inkundl arintom ennin Ttuor ac cariya mame. 

[The Sautrantika points out the circular logic of the theists. “You say that your 
Agamas do not have any author, and were given to by god; it is beautiful (read 
ridiculous) for you to say that you knew god by the Agamas and knew the 
Agamas with the help of god”]. 

Translation: 

The Agamas ( ehka j pul), which are eternal (anati), declare the existence of god 
( iraivan untu ennum eonin). It is beautiful [ridiculous] ( ajaki takum ) to state that 
the treatises ( uiikaj nui) came into existence ( otuvatu ) without an author ( uraippar 
inri). If the theists (ahkavap) [hold that] the god is known through the treatises 
(tannai nOlkonfu arintanam) and they gained knowledge (arintom) from the 
treatises (inkundl eppio) composed by god (avanaik konfe), it is perplexing (Ttuor 
accariya mame). 

Verse 91 

urreiu marahkaj ati uyirinrip pdta rdpam 
parriip parin mTtu pah ki nai palavu makip 
purrotu mayirkompu ati polave tonri mayum 
marruja yoni katkup payanena vajahkum anre. 

[“The vegetable kingdom and the animal kingdom flourish on this earth for the 
benefit of humanity.” The suggestion here is that eating meat is not sinful]. 

Translation: 

Vegetation such as trees (marahkaj ati) grow (urreiu) on this earth (parip mTtu) 
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without any consciousness ( uyirinri ). By nature ( parikinal ), they take forms from 
the elements ( pOta rOpam parrii), and they multiply ( palavum aki ). They appear 
and disappear [grow and die] (tonri mayum) similar to ( polave ) anthills ( purrotu ), 
hair, and horns ( mayirkompu ati). They exist only ( valankum anre) for the benefit 
(payanena) of other ( marruja ) lives ( yoni katku). 

Verse 92 

konrital akatu enrum konravai kontu nalum 
tinrifal akum mannofu ottifum cetta vellam 
onriya vacam utii unnunTr vaitta varkko 
cenruninru unfa varkko punniyam ceppi (aye- 

[Continuing on the same theme, the Sautrantika states that although killing is not 
permitted; eating the flesh of an animal slaughtered by someone else is not 
sinful. Dead animals are as inert as the earth. The one committing the sin of 
killing will be punished, but not the one who enjoys the result of the act, just as 
the one who dispenses free water to thirsty travelers will gain the merit but not 
those thirsty travelers who enjoy the largesse]. 

Translation: 

Killing ( konrital ) is not allowed ( akatu eprum) but eating daily ( najum tinrital) what 
has been killed ( konravai kontu) is allowed (akum), because what is dead ( cetta 
vellam) is [insentient] earth ( mannofu ottitum). Tell me ( ceppi taye) who gets the 
merit ( punniyam)\ [Is that] the one ( onriya ) who arranged [a water dispensing stall 
and provided] ( vaitta varkko) fragrant ( vacam utii) potable water (unnunTr), or 
those who went there (cenruniriru) and drank the water (unfa varkko )? 

Verse 93 

ajittitum araka mati akarrinal larankal pOrittu 
iiittitum pulahkal pokki inpofu tunpam vatiip 
patittifap palutil valkkai etiaiyum parittu ellam 
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okttitu hana cilam camatiyin urutiyame. 


[“By controlling one’s harmful feelings and by nurturing virtuous thoughts and 
deeds as dictated by the eightfold path one can attain nirvana”]. 

Translation: 

Getting rid of ( akarri ) destructive feelings ( aiittifum ) such as desire ( arakam ), 409 
perfecting ( pOrittu ) virtuous deeds ( nal arahkaj), controlling ( pokki ) the senses 
(pulahkaj) that lead to [temptation] (ikttitum), taming (vatti) both pleasure ( inpotu ) 
and pain ( tunpam ), observing ( parittu ) the eight-fold path (efta/yum ) 410 in a 
blameless ( palittifa ) and unflawed ( palutil ) life ( valkkai ), destroying all evil 
(ellamolittitu), and following the [right] conduct ( cTlam ) with knowledge ( hana ) will 
ensure ( urutiyame ) the final release ( camatiyin ). 

Verse 94 

dhkiya uruva motum vetanai kurippi notum 
tahkupa vanaivih hanam tamivai aintuh kOtip 
pahkinal canta nattir ketuvatu panta tukkam 
ahkavai ponrak ketay akvatu mutti inpam. 

[This is the last verse of the Sautrantika’s description of his “The five skandhas 
are the sources of misery of the cycle of birth and death. By destroying them one 
can attain salvation.”] 

Translation: 

When the five skandhas ( aintu ) — namely, form ( uruvam ), feeling (vetanai), 
perception ( kurippu ), volition ( pavanai ), and consciousness ( vihhanam ) — mix and 

409 Arakam is the absence of desire and is part of “right view”, first step of the Buddhist noble 
path. 

410 The noble eightfold path consists of: right view, right intention, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration Gethin 1998:81. 
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merge ( tamivai kutip parikinal), they cause continuous ( cantanattir ketuvatu ) 
bondage (panta), and distress ( tukkam ). When these are absolutely destroyed 
(ponrak kefay aj/Vafr /), 411 blissful release [is the result] (mutti inpam). 

4.2b SautrAntika School (siddhantin - verses 95-1 34) 

Verse 95 

anaittioaiyum unarntan em iraivan enru inku ariyata puttanT araintay 
enrum 

anaittinaiyum arintitan ajavi lamai onronro anaittinaiyum arintap 
ennin 

anaittinaiyum ajavirantatu enna venta ajavila nanattal ariyin nanam 
anaittinaiyum ariyatu kanattil tonri alitalal arintamaiin rakum anre. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin begins to counter the position established by 
the Sautrantika. “Your Buddha could not know everything about the universe as it 
is immeasurable. If you say it is possible due to his limitless wisdom, then based 
on your concept of “momentariness,” it is not possible as his intelligence will 
undergo changes from moment to moment”]. 

Translation: 

You Buddhist! ( puttani)\ Due to ignorance ( ariyata ) you said ( enru inku araintay ) 
that your god [the Buddha] (em iraivan ) realized ( unarntan ) everything 
( anaittinaiyum ). He could not know ( arintitan ) everything ( anaittinaiyum ) [because 
the universe is] immeasurable (ajavi lamai). If you say that he realized (arintan 
eooio) everything ( anaittinaiyum ) one by one (onronro), then the [universe 
containing] everything (anaittinaiyum) cannot be ( enna venta) immeasurable 
(ajavirantatu). [If you say that he] gained knowledge (ariyin) by his limitless 


411 The word “ponrak kefay’ already means “absolue destruction.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "ponrak 
kefay" (p. 2959). It appears that the poet added another word “akvatu” for emphasis which also 
means “destruction”. 
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wisdom ( ajavila nariattal), his wisdom ( hanam ) [will not enable him] to know 
(ariyatu) everything ( anaittinaiyum ). Because everything appears ( tonri ) and 
disappears (ajitalal) in a moment ( kanattil ), his knowledge [also] ( arintamai ) will 
be momentary ( inrakum anre). 

Verse 96 

cilaporujai unarntavarrin tiratte ottic cintippap epporujum ennil 
cenru 

palaporujay onrupala peta makip payinruvarum atalal parkkum 
aren 

ulakutanil oruporu! ahku unarum potil urrunartal araytal tejital untay 
nilavumata nalunarvu panmai munpin ninritatu enpaiellam 
ninaippatu enke. 

[It is impossible for your Buddha to be omniscient because there are many 
(millions of) objects in the universe, and to know them, they need to be studied, 
and reflected upon to understand them. If the theory of momentariness is 
accepted, how could the knowledge be transmitted from one moment to another 
when they are transient in nature?]. 

Translation: 

By contemplating in the same direction ( tiratte ottic cintippan), after knowing a 
few things ( cilaporujai unarntavarrin), you claim that [your Buddha] is aware of 
everything ( epporujum ennil). However, the objects [of knowledge] are numerous 
(, palaporujay ), and one object divides itself into many (onrupala petamakip 
payinruvarum). Therefore, one object cannot be differentiated from another 
(atalal parkkum aren). When observing (unarum potil) an object in the world 
(ulakutanil oruporu! anku), [one should] scrutinize [it] carefully (urru), understand 
(unartal), investigate (araytal), and obtain clarity (tejital untay). [This will result in] 
many stages of understanding (nilavumata nalunarvu panmai). [With your theory 
of momentariness,] how could one understand an object (ninaippatu enke) [with 
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the knowledge of the object] obtained in two different moments 412 ( munpin 
ninritatu enpai ellam )? 

Verse 97 

muttinilam kantu arahkaj molintan ayin mutanmulutum ponrippin 
molinta vannam 

ottitumten neykOtii untiranton oruvan ulakirialvantu itutTtanru uraittal 
okkum 

cettupin enruraikkin katiyil cellat teranurai nTrperukic cenru arakum 
attin a/a variyatuik karaiyor tammai akkaraikke cellavitum acai 
yame. 

[This verse questions the veracity about the Buddha’s supposed preaching after 
he attained salvation]. 

Translation: 

If you say [that your Buddha] preached ( molintan ayin ) righteousness ( arahka /) 
after attaining the final release ( muttinilam kantu), it is comparable [ottitum) to a 
dead man (ponrippin) coming back to life ( mutanmulutum ) and speaking ( molinta 
vannam). It is akin to saying (okkum) that a person (oruvan) who died, after 
eating (untiranton) honey and ghee together (ten neykutii), came back to this 
world ( ulakirialvantu ) and said (uraittal) that it [the combination of honey and 
ghee] is bad [ruinous] (itutTtanru). If you say that (enruraikkin) he died after saying 
so (cettupin enruraikkin) [i.e. , if he preached the knowledge before his death, 
then you admit that the knowledge was imparted by one who had not realized 
salvation]. It is similar to saying that [just as] one without knowing the depth of 
(attin aia variyatu) a swift (katiyil cellat) river that has roaring (teranurai) and 
swelling floods (nTrperukic cenru arakum) wishes [proclaims that he could] (acai 


412 It is not possible to have full knowledge of an object studied over several moments if the 
knowledge obtained in one moment is not carried forward to the next moment. 
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yame) reach from this bank ( ik karaiyor) to the other bank with his [entire] 
entourage ( akkaraikke tammai cellavitum). 

Verse 98 

nTrpola ninruyirkatku ajitti fate neruppaya tuyarppirappil nikaintu 
ninru 

parorkatku ajittapati valaiyil patia palakalaiman kantuoru nTj 
kalaipayntu oti 

nerecenru avvalaikke nerntal okkum nTjpavak kuliyilviium nTrmai 
yakum 

aroihku avanoppar arattai akkap pirantu aramak kirianennil atahka 
ame. 

[The poet ridicules the Buddhist doctrine that the Buddha was born and 
underwent human travails only to save other human beings. This is similar to a 
deer getting ensnared in a hunter’s trap trying to save others of its kind who are 
already trapped]. 

Translation: 

Instead of nourishing [blessing] (aktti fate) [people’s] lives ( uyirkatku ) as water 
does ( nTrpola ninru), [your god] undergoes fiery ( neruppaya ) torment of birth 
(tuyarp pirappil) and appears ( nikaintu nmru) to bless (ajittapati) the worldly 
people ( parorkatku ). 413 It is comparable to (okkum) a deer (oru), which, on seeing 
many deer (palakalaiman kantu) trapped in a [hunter’s] net (valaiyil patia), rushes 
(kalaipayntu oti) towards them [to save them] (nerecenru) and gets itself trapped 
(nerntal) in that net (avvalaikke). This nature [path] (nTrmai) will only lead to hell 
[great sin] (pavak kuliyilviium yakum), and there is no one (aroihku) comparable 
to him [such a god] (avanoppar). If you say (ennil) that he was born (pirantu) to 


413 “Parorkatku" is translated as worldly people (pirapancattar) Mutaliar 1910 : 129 ; Pillai 
1975 : 46 . 
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establish righteous behavior ( arattai akkap) and did establish the righteous path 
(. aramak kinan), then it includes [emulates] everybody ( atarika ame). 

Verse 99 

alakiranta yonikajil pukunta ellam arattaiajit titaennil avarrin ellam 
nilavuvatu kanmattal akum anri ninaintator iccaiyinal nikalntan akil 
ulakutanil ujlorkkum atuve yakum oruttivayirriniliruntu ahku utaram 
tajjit 

talamatilvan tanerinil tayaik konran tarumattai inruenakkuc carrifale. 

[The tone of scorn continues as the Saiva Siddhantin states that if the Buddha 
had several lives, they must have been caused by (bad) karma. If he appeared 
because he “willed” so, then many a human can emulate that. The Saiva 
Siddhantin taunts the Buddhist further by asking how Buddha could preach 
compassion when he killed his own mother at birth 414 ]. 

Translation: 

If it is said (enni!) that [the Buddha] entered ( pukunta ) endless number of 
(. alakiranta ) wombs ( yooikajil ) Oust] to impart (ajittita) the righteous path [to 
everybody] (arattai), then these bodies ( avarrin ellam ) exist [come about] 
(nilavuvatu) due to karma (kanmattal akum). On the other hand (anri), if you say 
that he carried on (nikalntan akil) from his own thoughts (ninaintator) of desire 
(iccaiyinal), the same is true (atuve yakum) for everybody (ujjorkkum) in this 
world (ulakutanil). If you say when he came to the earth (talamatilvantan ennil), 
he came out of a woman’s abdomen (orutti vayirrinil iruntu) by forcing himself out 
(utaram taiji), now (inruenakku) do not tell me (carritale) about the righteousness 
(tarumattai) of a man who killed his mother [on his birth] (tayaik konran)\ 


414 The Buddha was supposed to have born by splitting his mother’s abdomen instead of the 
normal uterine birth thus preventing defilement. 
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Verse 100 

ariyinotu nariujuvai atiyaka anapotu aram tirintu koral ati 
parivinotum ceytananam illai yakil pacitanakkut tinpatuavan pajutai 
yotan 

karutilavan paratukka tukkan akil kanavanilan torkatkum kanni kuttit 
tiriyumavar tuyarinukkum irahku vontan ceyal arattukku ajakiyatam 
ceppum kale. 

[Continuing with the same derision, the Saiva Siddhantin asks if the Buddha 
appeared as carnivorous beasts of prey, how this could portray compassion. 
“When he appeared as these animals did he eat his game or did he live on 
straw? How do you explain his compassion when you look at widowed women 
and the bird-catchers?]. 

Translation: 

When he appeared ( apapotu ) as a lion ( ari ), or a jackal ( nari ), or a tiger ( uluvai ), 
he must have strayed ( tirintu ) from the righteous path (aram) and killed them 
(koral ati) with pleasure (parivinotum ceytananam). If not, (illai yakil), did he eat 
(tinpatuavan) straw (pajutai yotan) when he was hungry ( pacitanakku )? If you 
suggest (karutil) that he [the Buddha] (avan) appropriated the distress 
(tuyarinukkum) of others as his own (paratukka tukkan akil), it can be said that 
(ceppum kale) his acts of righteousness (ceyal arattukku) towards those who lost 
their husbands (kanavan iiantorkatkum) and towards hunters (tiriyumavar) who 
kill game with snares (kanni kutti ) 415 by taking pity on them (irahku vontan) is 
[really] beautiful (alakiyatam)\ 4ie 
Verse 101 

oru porujait teti atarkku uraiyum teti uraippatanmun unarvirakkum 


415 The Tamil word “kannikkuttutaf' means to set a noose for ensnaring game. Tamil Lexicon, 
s.v. "kannikkuttutal" (p. 695). p. 695). 

416 Obvious irony. 
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unakku nulen 

maruvivarum cantana vakyil ennin vayuraitta teuraittu vajarikum 
akum 

perukuvatu kettuennil atupol ampin pitturaittatu ariyatu petai collum 
taruvatu nOlepparicu mutalnatuvotu iruti tariviruttam inriyatu carri 
taye. 

[The Buddhist theory of momentariness is confronted again. “If you perceive an 
object, and if you want to describe it in words, it cannot be accomplished. 
Because of its momentary existence, the cognizance of the object would have 
perished before associating the descriptive words with the object. Based on this, 
you cannot have any treatise because the meaning of the words in it will not have 
any continuity to make sense. Every treatise must have a beginning, a middle 
part, and an end, representing continuity; your treatises do not fulfill this 
requirement. Hence your claims are delusional and insane”]. 

Translation: 

How could you have an authoritative treatise ( unakku nulen) when [you claim] 
that the knowledge of an object [an idea] that you discover ( oru porujait teti 
unarvu ) and the words you find to describe that idea ( atarkku uraiyum teti) are 
lost even before you utter them ( irakkum uraippatan mun )? If you say that the 
words appear in succession ( maruvi varum cantana vakyil ennin), then what has 
[already] been said ( vay uraittate), [the same] words should [repeatedly] 
reappear ( uraittu valarikum akum). [If you say that,] what appeared in the past 
decays ( perukuvatu ketiu ennil) and what succeeds will grow ( pin atupol) [is also 
a wrong premise because of the momentary nature of things]. The ignorant 
sayings ( ariyatu collum) and stupid teachings of your treatise ( petai taruvatu nOI ) 
are ramblings of a demented person (pittu uraittatu). In what manner can you 
explain ( epparicu carritaye) the beginning, the middle, and the end ( mutal , 
natuvofu, iruti) [of your treatise] without inconsistencies ( viruttam inriyatu )? 
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Verse 102 

munnakap palaarahkaj pOrittuem iraivan mulutunarntuihku arujinal 
uyirkaj mutti ataiyap 

pinnakap pitakanul uraittan enru pecinay ivanmunpu perarankaj 
purinul 

connarar ivanaippol munnoruvap ennil avanukkuc connarar 
enattojarcci yaki 

annaypin anavattaip pajumoruvan inram aroun paliiruppar itanai 
araiye. 

[“You claim that your Buddha practiced a virtuous life and realized salvation; out 
of his compassion for others he wrote the treatises. Who taught him about the 
virtues and vices? If you say that it was his predecessor, then who taught these 
values to that predecessor? Who gave these laws in the beginning? Who is the 
god in your school? Obviously this leads to a meaningless regression with no 
beginning”]. 

Translation: 

You said that your god (em iraivan ) after accomplishing many virtuous deeds in 
the beginning (pa/a arahkaj munnakap pOrittu enru pecinay), and after realizing 
everything because of his compassion ( arujinal mulutunarntu ) later composed 
the Tripitaka 4U (pinnaka pifakanOI uraittan ) to help all souls on the earth to obtain 
their final release (ihku uyirkaj mutti ataiya ). Who declared those great virtues 
(perarankaj) in a treatise (sir purinOI connar) before him [the Buddha] 
( ivanmunpu )? If you say someone similar to him [the Buddha] (ivanaippol ennil), 
but before him (muoooruvan), then who taught this predecessor (ar avanukku 
connar )? This continuous chain [will prove that] there is no one (tojarcci yaki 


417 Tripitaka [Sanskrit] “Three baskets” is a collective name for the Buddhist canon. Keown 
2004 : 309 . 
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oruvan inram ) behind this fallacious endless regression ( annaypin anavattaip 
pafum). Tell me ( araiye itanai), who is there ( aroun iruppar) in your temple (pa//)? 

Verse 103 

innOlaic connavan tan inkiruntan ennil ivanirutti ettumavan 
enkiruntan evano 

annOld kuruvanta ataivumunakku illai ataivutarin mutivinkan anati 
potap 

connanam avaiveta kamahkaj akum curukkiun tavampuriyac 
colluvatu ellorum 

unnOlkan kaluvate utippatan mun pulalotu unpandr unpiriyan 
uraittatuoru nule. 

[“If the Buddha is your god, whom did he worship? Did that god write any 
treatises? You cannot describe Buddha’s lineage. Our god is beginningless and 
endless, and he gave us the Agamas and gave us many directives including 
performance of austerities and dietary laws. Your treatises were composed by an 
unclean, meat-loving god, who could consume meat even before sunrise”]. 

Translation: 

If you say that the author of this treatise ( innOlai inkiruntan connavap tan ennil ) is 
[being worshipped], then who is his teacher whom he [the Buddha] worships 
( evarid ettum avan ivan )? Where is he (ehku iruntan )? What is his treatise 
( annOld )? You do not have [know] ( unakku illai ) the lineage of his master ( ataivu 
kuruvanta). At the end of our lineage [at dissolution] ( ataivutarin mutivinkan), our 
god of beginningless and endless knowledge ( anati potan) declared [revealed] 
the Vedagamas ( connanam avai vetakamahkaj). All of them speak of ( ellorum 
colluvatu) concise dietary laws ( curukki un) and performing austerities 
(i tavampuriya ). Your treatise is a treatise composed ( unnOI oru nule uraittatu) by a 
meat-loving (unpiriyan) [author] who does not wash his eyes [face] ( kart kaluvate) 
and will eat meat ( pulalotu unpan) even before sunrise ( utippatan mun). 
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Verse 104 

munnOlum vaiinOlum carpu nOlum mOnrakum ulakattu motinta 
n Olka I 

innOlin unnOlihku ennui ennil innOlkan ennOlenru iyampa matiay 
unnOlum orunOlay uraippatu enne ulantunOI paruttinOI cilampi nOlkaj 
annOlum allate poynnOI kontihku aranorrut tirintavaru a[aki tame. 

[“We classify our treatises into three groups — primary texts, secondary texts, and 
commentaries. You do not have any such classification. Then, how could they be 
bona fide texts? They are not even comparable to the silk from a spider or a 
cotton thread (it is a play on words — see the footnote). It is laughable that you go 
around carrying a treatise packed with lies”]. 

Translation: 

The treatises in this world ( ulakattu motinta nOlkaj) are classified as three types 
( mOnrakum ): primary texts (munnOlum), secondary texts (vaiinOlum), and an 
independent commentary (carpu nOlum ) 418 If questioned as to which kind of 
these [three] (ennOI innOlin ennil) does your treatise belong to (unnOliiiku), you 
cannot answer [identify as] (iyampa matiay) that your treatise belongs to such 
and such kind (ennOI innOlkan). [Then] why do you declare (uraippatu enne) your 
treatise as a [bona fide] treatise (unnOlum orunOlay )? [Your treatise is not even 
the silk produced by] an insect larva (ulantunOI), nor cotton thread (paruttinOI), 
nor the silk of a spider (cilampi nOlkaj ). 419 Without being any of these types 
[treatise/silk] (annOlum allate), it is beautiful [laughable] (alaki tame) that you go 


418 “Authoritative texts are of three kinds: the authority of god ( mutal nul), the authority of the 
sage who provides explanations and exceptions not inconsistent with the original authority (va// 
nul), the authority of the successor who, following both authorities, gives his own opinion from 
experience also ( carpu nul)" Pillai 1913:38. 

419 The Tamil word nul has several meanings. Two important meanings in this context are “a 
thread” and “a treatise.” The poet skillfully uses both meanings to ridicule the Buddhist position. 
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around carrying ( konfihku tirintavaru) a false treatise of lies ( poynnul)\ 


Verse 105 

puttanavan ponrakkettup ponan enru porruvatu ihkuarainT 
poyttavancey putta 

cettavarkkuc cilakiriyai ceyya ihkucceytavarkkum punniyamam enru 
ceppin 

nittamuyir atalal palikkum ceyti ninaintutaru vanumujan unakku 
ivvarillai 

vaittacutart tTpamara mayntakkal atarku maruvutiri neykuttu 
matikefu unvajakke. 

[“Your austerities are deceitful. If one gains merit by worshipping the dead, such 
beings should be eternal. You do not have a god to recognize. What you claim to 
be such meritorious acts such as providing offerings to dead ancestors. Your 
stupid argument is similar to adding a wick and oil to an extinguished lamp”]. 

Translation: 

O Bauddha! You perform deceitful austerities ( putta poyttavancey). Whom would 
you worship ( ihku nJ arai porruvatu ) if your Buddha was absolutely ruined 
(puttanavan ponrakkeffu ponan)? If you say that by performing rituals for 
[honoring] the dead ( cettavarkku cilakiriyai ceyya enru ceppin), those who do 
such acts ( ceytavarkkum ) gain merit in this world (ihku punniyamam), then all 
living beings must be eternal (atalal uyir nittam). You do not acknowledge a god 
(unakku ivvarillai ufan) who will bestow his grace on you in recognition (ninaintu 
taruvanum) for all your offerings to your ancestors (palikkum ceyti). Your stupid 
argument (matikefu unvajakke) is similar to adding a wick and ghee [oil] (maruvu 
tiri ney kuttu) to a lamp (tTpam atarku) where the flame is extinguished (cutar ara 
mayntakkal). 

Verse 106 
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nuluraittap oruvapuian enru anuma nattal nOlkoptuihku arintarpol 
nOlanOlin 

paluraitta porujkajellam anumanam eppil paraloka pataja lokahkaj 
orucol 

laluraitta nOlinri araiyay inrel avaiyarinta patiyenunatu anumanam 
anre 

meluraikkum piramanam unakkillai katci anumanam vittaporuj 
vijakkuvatu akamame. 

[The importance of “testimony” as a valid means of knowledge is stressed. “You 
say that by gaining the knowledge about a book by inference, one could infer the 
nature of the author. One cannot understand the nature of heaven and hell 
unless the knowledge is gleaned from a treatise. (Who is the author of such a 
treatise?) Such knowledge cannot be inferred. Only treatises such as the 
Agamas can offer us such knowledge. Your treatises composed by the Buddha 
do not accept “testimony,” but only perception and inference as valid means of 
knowledge”]. 

Translation: 

Just as we learn that the innards of a book ( ihku arintarpol nOlkoptu ) would allow 
us to infer the existence of its author ( anumanattal oruvanulan nOluraittan), and 
everything described in that book ( uraitta poru/kaiellam nOlanOlin ) can be inferred 
[as well] ( ariumanam ennil), you cannot know ( araiyay ) the existence of the 
higher worlds [heaven] and the nether worlds [hell] ( paraloka pataja lokahkal) 
without a book describing them ( orucollal uraitta nOlipri). They cannot be known 
(avaiyarintapati ip re!) by your inference (upatu anumanam anre). You do not 
have the means of knowledge ( piramanam unakkillai ) explained above [here] 
(meluraikkum). Only [authoritative scriptures] such as the Agamas ( akamame ) 
can shed light on topics not explained (vi jakkuvatu vitta poruj ) by perception and 
inference (katci anumanam). 
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Verse 107 

epporu/um anittamena iyampituvai anittam illatarko u//atark6 
ulatilata natarko 

ceppitin illatarku illatu enrum illai cenrataivatu u/jatarkel u//atuenrum 
untam 

appatitan u/atilatam apporu/ukku ennio ujatuilatu akatuilatum u/jatu 
akatu 

ipporujukku anittamilai enronraik kattay enitiltonrum poruj ninrihku 
iruti yame. 

[The Buddhist theory of “impermanence” is questioned. 420 “Does this theory apply 
to both beings and non-beings? If you say it applies to non-beings, they are 
always non-existent. If it applies to beings, they could never cease to exist. All 
things that appear undergo changes (some rapidly and some slowly), and 
eventually meet their end”]. 

Translation: 

You hold that all substances are impermanent ( epporulum anittamena 
iyampituvai). Is this impermanence ( anittam ) applicable to non-beings [lifeless 
matter] ( illatarko ), souls ( u/jatarko ) and evolving [souls] (u/atilata natarko )? If you 
say [it relates to] the non-existent (illatarku ceppitin), then non-existent [objects] 
are never present (illatu enrum illai). [If it relates to] the souls [beings], then, it 
means (u/jatarkel enrum unfam) what exists will be preserved forever (u/jatu 
cenrataivatu). If you say [that it relates to] evolving objects (u/atilatam 
apporu/ukku ennin), then existing objects cannot become non-existent (appatitan 
u/atu ilatu akatu) and non-existing objects cannot become existent (ilatum u//atu 
akatu). If you ask me to show you a permanent object (onraik anittamilai ipporul 


420 Impermanence ( anitya in Sanskrit and anittam in Tamil) is a fundamental tenet that all 
formations — things that come into being dependent on “causes and conditions” — are 
impermanent. See Keown 2004:15. 
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katfay), [I will say] what appears [in the material world] as an object stays here [in 
the world] ( tonrum poruj ninririku) and meets its end (iruti yame) 421 

Verse 108 

arikuramvit tinketiil torirum atupola apaitturuvam kettuvali yakum 
ennin 

ahkavarrukku akkakketu araintay ellam anittamenum uraimarantay 
arukanum anay nT 

irikumujai ilaimaramay eiuntumtic cellatu irantate eluntapati nillatu 
ennin 

marikiyita tepala tarunavirut taiyay varumvativu tirintuninru mayum 
kane. 

[“You say that just as the seed is destroyed as it sprouts, so are all forms of life 
born out of destruction. You seem to have forgotten your previous line of 
argument about impermanence. Now you suggest that something appears and 
grows, from which something else appears. You seem to be holding views similar 
to those of the Jains. Understand that without any decay, the body undergoes 
changes, and all forms exist for a while and die”]. 

Translation: 

If you say that when a seedling appears ( ahkuram tonrum ennin), it destroys the 
seed [in the process], ( vittin ketiil), and similarly ( atupola ) all forms ( anaitturuvam ) 
[of life] come about from destruction [from its cause] ( vali yakum ketiu). You 
declared that all ( ahku avarrukku araintay ) [in the phenomenal world] have a 
beginning and a destruction [cause and effect] ( akka ketu ). You have forgotten 
your exposition of impermanence of everything ( urai anittamenum ellam 
marantay ). You have become a Jain (nT arukanum anay ) and say that the 


421 The reference here is to the concept that only the gross body meets its death but not the 
subtle body. 
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seedling ( mujai ), the leaves (/7a/), and the tree ( maramay ) do not proliferate 
[forever] ( eluntuTntic cellatu enniri) and do not stay in the same state ( eluntapafi 
nillatu), and are subject to demise ( irantate ). Understand that ( kane ), without any 
decay ( mankiyifate ), the body has different forms ( varumvativu ) from that of an 
infant (pa/a) to a youth ( taruna ) and to an old person ( viruttaiyay ). They exist for a 
while (tirintuninru) and die ( mayum ). 

Verse 109 

utalpOtam enilonrukku onrupakai onra utiracuk kilamennin 
marattinuju kallin 

kamakat tavajaiuru vantavaru iyampay iruvinaikan enilvinaikaj 
irantuuruvay nirkum 

tifamaka vannamuru enilunna unnac cenruvala rurikayam 
teyumunarvu ennin 

matavone aruunarvuinku acetanamay uruvay vajaratu varumillatu 
eninmalarvan varume. 

[“If you say that bodies are formed by the union of the elements, how could it be 
as elements have opposing natures? If you hold that the union of blood and 
semen forms them, how do you explain the presence of worms in tree-trunks and 
toads in the cracks of rocks? If you claim that bodies are formed due to karma, 
how could bad karma and good karma combine to produce forms, as they are 
mutually exclusive? If you say it is because of nourishment, how is it that the 
nourishment that helps a young body to grow, does not produce the same result 
in an old body? If you suggest that it is due to intelligence, how could formless 
intelligence grow? If you claim that nothingness is the form, then it is stupidity. 
Yes, you can pick flowers in the sky!”]. 

Translation: 

If the body is formed by elements ( ufal putam), they are hostile to each other 
( pakai onra onrukku onru ). If it is due to the [combination of] blood and semen 
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( utira cukkilam), explain to me ( iyampay ) the existence of worms in trees 
( marattinuju uru vantavaru ) and the frogs in rocks (tavajai kallin itamaka). If it is 
because of the two karmic acts ( iruvinaikan enil), the two karmas [good and bad] 
are mutually exclusive ( vinaika 7 irartfu uruvay nirkum). If it is said definitely that 
the form is due to food ( tifamaka uru annam ), the body ( kayam ) which grows 
(i cenru vajarum) by eating ( unna unna ) will also decay ( teyum ). You idiot 
(matavone)\ If it is due to consciousness/intelligence ( unarvu ennin), then 
formless consciousness cannot grow ( aruunarvu vajaratu ); it will be a form 
without consciousness ( uruvay acetanamay). If nothingness is the form 
( varumillatu enin), then they can be called flowers in the sky ( malarvan varume ). 

Verse 110 

enrumilatu onrinray varumuruvam vittin eiumarampol eninvittin 
untayninru elumkan 

ninratel vittinmaram kantatillai ennin nelkamukay nJJatu nellaye 
nTjum 

onrilonru ahku ilamaiyinal utiya karanam perru utippatuka riyam 
atuvum uHatakum 

manramatik kalaipolak kantam aintum maruviyulatu enumuraiyum 
marantanaiyd inre. 

[“We advocate the ‘cause and effect’ theory. Have you ever seen a tree grow out 
of anything other than a seed? The seed is the cause and the tree is the effect. If 
you claim that, the tree is in its subtle form within the seed, no matter how 
intensely you examine the seed you will never see a tree in it. Furthermore, the 
potentiality of the tree is contained in the seed, and a seed can produce only a 
particular tree of its own kind. Have you forgotten your own theory that the five 
skandhas constitute a form just as the moon is formed by the beams of light?”]. 
Translation: 

If you say that forms can be created from void ( varum uruvam enrumilatu enin ) 
as a tree out of a seed ( vittin eiumarampol), [then we say that] the tree appears 
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and grows from the seed ( ninru e[um vittin untay). Not a tree has been seen 
(. maram kantatillai) which does not come out of a seed ( ninratel vittin ). A paddy 
grain will not grow into [produce] an Areca palm tree ( nel nJiatu kamukay ) but will 
produce only rice ( nellaye nilum). What does not exist ( anku ilamaiyinal ) cannot 
be produced ( utiya ). It should be known that ( atuvum ujjatakum), due to a cause 
( karanam perru), an effect arises ( kariyam utippatu). Today [now] ( inre ), have 
you failed to recall your exposition ( marantanaiyo enumuraiyum) that just as the 
bright beams make the full moon ( manramatik kalaipola), the union of 
(. maruviyujatu ) the five skandhas ( kantam aintum ) [constitute the form]? 

Verse 111 

uruvamelam putaupa taya cuttaf takauruvam enninm ulavattukku 
maruvumana lofunTr mankantam iratam 
vaonamilai vannikku vajimrman vacam tarumiratam ilainlrkkut 
talalkalman kantam 

tanillai talattinukkuc calamanalkalkuti varuvatuilai intiriya 
vitayamana 

maputaii kaium ariyay matikef faye- 

[The Buddhist holds that bodies are formed by the combination of four elements 
and their characteristics. The Saiva Siddhantin points out the impossibility of this 
position. The elements and their characteristics are all objects of senses and, as 
such, cannot be part of consciousness or the intelligence of the forms]. 

Translation: 

You say that all forms ( uruvam elam ennin ni) are produced by the combination 
of the [four] elements and their [four] characteristics ( pOta upataya cuttatiaka ). 422 


422 CuttaUakam is a Buddhist generic term for the eight categories comprising the four elements 
and their characteristics ( nilam , nJr, neruppu , karru, kantam, cuvai, uruvam, and paricam). Tamil 
Lexicon, s.v. "CuttaUakam" (p. 1512). 
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To form air ( ulavattukku maruvum), [other elements or attributes such as] color of 
fire ( vannam analdfu), water (nTr), earth {man), and smell ( kantam ) cannot be 
united ( iratam ilai ) [because of their opposing natures], [To form] fire ( vannikku ), 
[other elements or attributes such as] air (vaji), water {nTr), earth {man), and smell 
( vacam ) cannot be united {iratam ilai) [because of their opposing natures], [To 
form] water {nTrkku), [other elements or attributes such as] fire {ta[ai), air (/fa/), 
earth {man), and smell {kantam) cannot be united {tan illai) [because of their 
opposing natures], [To form] earth {talattinukku), [other elements, or attributes 
such as] water {calam), fire {anal), and air ( kal ) do not unite (kCifi varuvatuilai) 
[because of their opposing natures]. You do not know that these elements and 
their attributes {mapOtah kajum ariyay) are objects of senses {intiriya 
vitayamana) because of your ignorance {mati kettaye). 

Verse 112 

maruttuenney tapilmaruntu ninrar pola maraintuetium cOkkumamay 
maruvum ennil 

tiruttumavan maruntuenney certtar polac cerppavan veru untuella 
uruvam ettum 

poruttiyatel orutanmai yamporujkaj onrin kunamonril pukatu araikai 
porujariyay puta 

urupporujveru upatayap poru/veru kattay upatayam putakunam 
kunakuniyam ulake. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin points out that the Buddhists do not distinguish between 
the elements and their characteristics. If they hold that the oil and herbs in the 
medicinal oil appear separately in their subtle form, then we need a god just as a 
physician is needed to mix the herbs and the oil. The elements and their 
characteristics are inextricably mixed together, and they cannot be realized 
independent of each other]. 

Translation: 
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Just as the medicine in medicinal oil ( maruntu maruttu enney ) is [imperceptible] 
(ninrar pola), the eight [elements and their attributes] ( etium ) disappear [lose their 
individual identity] ( maraintu ) but stay united ( maruvum ) in their subtle form 
[imperceptible] ( cukkumamay ). Just as the one who corrects the problem [a 
physician] ( tiruttum avan pola), mixes [prepares] the medicine with the oil 
(maruntu enney certtar), there is a creator ( cerppavan veru untu). If all forms ( ella 
uruvam) result from the union ( poruttiyatel ) of these eight [elements and their 
attributes] (etium), then all objects should be identical (poru/kaj orutanmai yam). 
The qualities of one [object] (onriri kunam ) do not enter another (on/7/ pukatu). 
You do not know what you speak of (porulariyay araikai). Show me [demonstrate 
your knowledge about] the difference (veru kattay) between the elements (urup 
poruj) and their attributes (upatayap poruj). The inseparableness 
( kunakuniyam ) 423 of the qualities of elements (pOta kunam) and their attributes 
(upatayam) is [the nature of] the world (ulake). 

Verse 113 

akntunarvai unarvutarum enin akntatu akkatu amunarvil 
poru/vinaika! anaiya vakum 

alintituvatu akkienin munnoruka latte arivuiranfu nillatahku arakketu 
inri 

alintunarvai unarvutarum eninnitta nittam ataiyum unarvukku anitta 
maye cellatu 

aiinteruvai akkuvatu pol akkum enni! amporuj veru aiintucatti kitantu 
akkum avaiye. 

[If the intelligence dies at one moment and is regenerated the next moment, it 
means that what is dead can give rise to life. How would the new intelligence 
thus born function and perform what the old intelligence was performing and how 

423 kuna-kuni-pavam is a state of inseparableness as an object and its attributes. Tamil Lexicon, 
s.v. "kuna-kuni-pavam" (p. 981). 
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it was functioning. If the Buddhist claims it is akin to how old straw and leaves 
decompose to become manure and produce new plants, just as the old 
intelligence dies and creates new intelligence, there is a flaw in such an 
argument. The old straw and leaves do not decompose completely and maintain 
their subtle energy, which is transferred to the new plant. Unlike the analogy, 
according to the Buddhist, two succeeding moments cannot be alive 
simultaneously; the appearance of a new moment means the death of the 
previous moment]. 

Translation: 

If you hold that the decaying [moment] of consciousness ( unarvai ajintu enin ) 
produces the [succeeding moments of] consciousness ( unarvu tarum), [it is 
established that] what is destroyed could not produce ( ajintatu akkatu am). [The 
nascent moment of] consciousness cannot remember ( unarvil anaiya vakum ) the 
things and the deeds [of the previous moment] (poruj vinaikaj). If it is said that the 
new intelligence created ( arivu akki enin ) prior to the annihilation of the previous 
moment ( munnoru kalatte ajintituvatu), then the two of them cannot be 
concomitant ( iranfu nillatu ahku). If you say that the consciousness does not 
expire completely ( unarvai ketu inri ara enin ) but gives rise to new consciousness 
and succumbs ( unarvu tarum akntu), then consciousness becomes ( unarvukku 
afaiyum ) both existent and non-existent ( nitta nittam). [So,] it is unacceptable [to 
say] that it [consciousness] is impermanent ( anittamaye cellatu). If you say that 
just as the dead and decaying [vegetation] becomes manure ( eruvai akkuvatu 
ajintu pol ennii), [old consciousness] gives rise ( akkum ) [to new consciousness], 
[know that] the decaying matter ( ajintu amporu!) is converted into energy ( catti ), 
which nourishes ( akkum avaiye) new [plant life] ( veru ). 

Verse 114 

kefilac cantanatte palikkum enru kijakkumm cantanam nittam akum 

otunJr pol alintam unarvolukkam ennii olukunTr iftatellam utan kalital 

polat 

tetuporuj cTlampa vanai kurivin nanam cenra unar votuekum 
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ninrunarvio eya 

nTtumr munnolikik ketatuniraintu otum nika[unarvum ketinri niraintu 
celum kane. 

[“If you say that consciousness is an aggregate of succession of moments of 
consciousness, then their continuity must be eternal. If you compare it to the flow 
of water in a stream, then everything associated with a particular moment will be 
washed away and lost for the succeeding moment. If you claim that there is no 
break in the consciousness just as in the flow of water, then this consciousness 
cannot be momentary and must be eternal”]. 

Translation: 

According to your explanation ( kijakkum n /), 424 because of the uninterrupted 
succession [of moments of consciousness] ( ketilac cantanatte), [intelligence] 
emerges ( palikkum ). [If so], the succession [of moments of consciousness] is 
eternal ( cantanam nittam akum). If you say that consciousness behaves as the 
disappearance of the running water [in a stream] ( unarvu olukkam ajintam otunJr 
pol eooil), then just as the running stream of water ( olukunTr iftatellam) carries 
away everything with it ( utan kaktal pola), your past accumulation of virtuous 
conduct ( tefuporu / cTlam), mental reflection (pavanai), good intention ( kuri ), and 
true knowledge ( vinnanam ) will die along with the disappearing consciousness 
( cenra unar votuekum). [They] will not be with the new consciousness 
(ninrunarvio eya)- Realize that just as the copious amount of water behaves and 
runs ( nTtu nJr munnokki otum kane ) in an uninterrupted flow ( ketatuniraintu ), the 
passing of consciousness [also] ( unarvum nikaf) is an uninterrupted flow (ketinri 
niraintu celum). 

Verse 115 


424 The Tamil word kifakkum appears to be an archaic word and is not found in Tamil Lexicon. I 
have translated it as “explain” (vijaiiku - vilakkum) from the context. 
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cantanam karanamo kariyamo i ran tin tanmaiyato karanamum 
kariyamum nittam 

vantarum cantanam totarccienin atarkum varunittam torrakketu 
ataitalinmarru onre I 

aintana kantahkaj anray nittam ajaiporujam arivum arivu ataivum 
inric 

cintamun pinnakip pinmun akit tirintuvarum tirivarintu tera tere. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin wants to know if the Buddhists’ idea of “uninterrupted 
succession” of consciousness refers to the cause or the effect or both. If the 
consciousness is the cause, it must be eternal; if it is the effect, then also it is 
eternal. If it is cause and effect, and as it manifests repeatedly, again, it is also 
eternal. If consciousness is separate, then it has to be different from the external 
senses, and will become an eternal object. From this observation, the Saiva 
Siddhantin reasons that the Sautrantika Buddhists, instead of knowing the 
consciousness as subject and the other things as the objects, reverse the order. 
The Saiva Siddhantin points out the absurdity]. 

Translation: 

Is the succession [of moments of consciousness] due to the cause ( cantanam 
karanamo ), 425 due to the effect (kariyamo), or is it the inherent nature of both 
(tanmaiyato iranfio )? Both the cause and the effect (karanamum kariyamum) are 
eternal (nittam). If you say that the succession of rising knowledge [cause and 
effect] continues (cantanam vantarum totarcci enin), then because it undergoes 
appearance and destruction (ataitalin torrakkefu), it also becomes eternal (varu 
nittam atarkum). If you say it [consciousness] is separate from the five skandhas 
[five mental states] (marru onrei aintana kantahkaj), then it will [also] become an 
eternal object (nittam porujam atai). Instead of knowing the consciousness (inric 


425 The Tamil word cantanam has several meanings. In this context it means an “uninterrupted 
succession.” See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "cantanam" (p. 1266). 
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arivum ) as a subject and other things as objects ( arivu ataivum), you have made 
the former the latter ( mun piooaki) and the latter the former ( pin munaki ) [i.e. , 
reversed the sequence], making the consciousness the object ( tirintuvarum ) and 
senses the subject ( tirivarintu ). You Bauddha, investigate ( tera tere)\ 

Verse 116 

orukalattu unarvuketiam enin utippuTru onram oruporujin 
tirivunakkuk kalam anal 

varukalam nikalkalam kali kalam enru valahkuvaten porulvaravu 
nilaikalival inrel 

tirikalam ceppifay porutceyalum onram ceyalmunrum orukanatte 
cerum enni! 

tarukalam mOnrakum tamarainuru italil tajuci yumkalam 
mOnrinaiyum tarume. 

[The negation of the concept of “Time” by the Buddhist school is examined. 
Arunanti points out the absurdity in the Buddhist position when they claim that 
the demise and emergence of consciousness occurs simultaneously. Should that 
be so, then destruction and creation become one single activity! If Buddhists 
agree that there is no time element involved when an object undergoes changes, 
why do they talk about past, present, and future time ? 426 If the Buddhists deny 
the time element when an object is born and undergoes changes, then they 
should not recognize the three periods of time. Three periods of time can be 
perceived even in activity of very short duration akin to passing a needle through 
a stack of one hundred lotus petals]. 

Translation: 

If you suggest that consciousness dies at a particular instant [and reappears] 
( unarvu ketiam orukalattu enin), then both the appearance and demise become 

426 This line of argument by Arunanti is not clear. 
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one ( utippu Tru onram ). [If, according] to you ( unakku ), the changes an object 
undergoes represent time ( tirivu oruporujin kalam anal), why do you state 
( vaiahkuvaten enru) that there are [three periods], the future ( varukalam ), the 
present ( nikalkalam ), and the past ( kakkalam )? If an object does not go through 
(, poruj inrel) birth ( varavu ), sustenance ( nilai ), and demise ( kakval ), and if you do 
not say [accept] the three periods of time ( tirikalam ceppitay), then all objects are 
due to one act of creation (poruj onram ceyalum). If you say that the three acts 
take place at the [same] single instant ( ceyalmOnrum cerum oru kanatte ennil), 
still there are three periods of time ( mOnrakum kalam). If you pierce one hundred 
petals of a lotus with a needle ( nOru tamarai i tali I uciyum taj), it will display the 
three periods of time ( kalam mOnrinaiyum tarume). 

Verse 117 

unarvuka ranamunarvukku eninnittam unarvukku untaki ninrunarvai 
utippi yatuiriku 

unarvucan tanavijattu olintal pinnai unjakatu ujalunarvukku 
upatanam ennin 

unarvuutalin ijaiyaratu utikka venjum utalunarvin vinaiyinal unarvu 
utikkum ennin 

unarvuvinai ujatu otuhkatu unarvutarum ceyti unarvaivinai tarin 
oruvan ceyalviriaiyinru ame. 

[“According to you, one moment of consciousness gives rise to another moment 
of consciousness. Your theory of impermanence does not support such a 
position. An impermanent moment of consciousness cannot become permanent 
to give rise to another moment of consciousness. If you claim that the body 
generates consciousness/knowledge, then the body must display active 
intelligence even during deep sleep. If you claim that bodily senses cause 
intelligence, then as the senses are always active, the intelligence created must 
be eternal. If karma produces consciousness, then karma is consciousness itself. 
It means any act by a person will not affect the karma”]. 
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Translation: 

If you say [one moment of] consciousness causes [another moment of] 
consciousness ( unarvu unarvukku karanam enin), consciousness thus born 
cannot be eternal ( unarvukku unfaki nittam ) and generate another consciousness 
(. utippiyatu unarvai). If consciousness [appears and] dies in succession ( unarvu 
oiintal cantana vkattu), it cannot generate [another consciousness] after its 
[death] ( unfakatu pinnai). If you say that the body is the material cause for 
consciousness ( ufal upatanam unarvukku ennin), then consciousness must be 
arising ( unarvu utikka ventum) in the body without interruption ( utalin itaiyaratu) 
[that is, even when you are asleep]. If you hold that the senses of the body create 
consciousness ( unarvin utai utikkum unarvu ennin), then that consciousness will 
never cease to exist ( unarvu otunkatu). [Know that] consciousness gives rise to 
actions [karma] ( unarvu tarum ceyti ). If you say that karma causes 
consciousness ( vinai unarvai tarip), then it amounts to the idea that actions of a 
person ( oruvan ceyal ame ) will not have any karma [at all] ( vinaiyinru ). 

Verse 118 

vinaiyunarvu tarumvinaiyai unarvutarum enrum vijampin nT 
unarvupol vinaiyinukku 

ninaivuvarum onraiyonru nikaitti tapio nilaiyinmai yalnikaiattik 
ketutal ceyya 

kapalvirakil pirantatanaip poticey tarpol karuttu vinaiyil tonrik 
kajikkumvinai ennin 

munamunarvu piranta/ave vinaiketukkum munpin utiyatu 
mukilneruppin virakuutiya are. 

[The discussion about karma continues, and Arunanti denies that either 
consciousness can create karma, or karma can create consciousness. Unlike 
consciousness, karma has no memory, and it is non-intelligent. Just as the fire 
produced from a piece of firewood consumes the firewood itself, consciousness 
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produced from karma will destroy karma itself. Such a claim by the Buddhist is 
deceptive because the moment consciousness is born, it destroys karma, and 
there can be no further production in succession. Just as the fire, which 
consumes the firewood, cannot produce another piece of firewood, 
consciousness too cannot produce karma]. 

Translation: 

You hold that karma produces consciousness 427 ( nT enrum vijampip viriai unarvu 
tarum) and consciousness [in turn] produces karma ( unarvu vinaiyai tarum). 
Similar to consciousness ( unarvu pol), [even] karma has [should have] memory 
( vinaiyinukku ninaivu varum). [However, it is not so, as] they cannot produce 
( nikaltti fapio) each other ( onraiyonru ). Due to impermanence ( nilaiyinmaiyal ), 
they cannot Oust] happen [produce] and expire ( nikalattik ketutal ceyya). If you 
say that just as the fire produced ( kanal pirantatanai pol ennin ) from the firewood 
reduces it to dust [ashes] ( virakil ceytar poti ), knowledge born out of karma 
( vinaiyil tonrik karuttu ) will destroy the karma [itself] ( viriai kalikkum). Know that 
(are), as soon as knowledge is born ( unarvu pirantajave), it will destroy the 
karma ( vinai kefukkum ) and it cannot initiate [new knowledge] ( utiyatu ) before or 
after [the process of succession] ( munpip ). [More] firewood ( viraku ) does not 
appear ( utiya ) from the fire ( neruppiri ) which burns [the firewood] (mukif). 

Verse 119 

peyumnara karuncurarum piramarumay ulakil pitamata ataram 
onrum inrik 

kayamofu tamvaruvar enruraippai kayam kariyamay varutalinal 
karanam untakum 

ayumunar vocutta atiakamo kanmam vatittato vativuceytu vaittarum 
unfo 


427 As pointed out earlier, the poet often uses the words “consciousness” (unarvu) and 
“knowledge” ( nanam ) interchangeably. 
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ayumarivu untakil araintifay ulakukku atitunai nimittka ranamarivatu 
a rive. 

[“You claim that devils, demons, and celestials appear on earth without a father 
and mother. If the body is the effect, then there must be a cause. If you agree, 
how is this body created? By consciousness? By elements and their categories? 
By karma? By whom? If you investigate the questions posed, you may be able to 
arrive at some answers. The phenomenal world has an instrumental cause, an 
efficient cause, and a material cause, and to know them is real wisdom”]. 

Translation: 

You pronounce that devils, demons from the nether world, and Brahma ( peyum 
acurarum narakarurt piramarumay enru uraippai) will appear embodied 
(i kayamotu tarn varuvar) without a father, and mother ( onrum inrik pita mata), or 
other basis ( ataram ). Because the body is the result of an effect ( kayam 
kariyamay varutalinal), there must be a cause for its appearance ( karanam 
unfakum). [Is that body] created by investigating consciousness ( vakttatd ayum 
unarvo), or by the four elements and their categories ( cutta attakam) 428 , or by 
karma ( kanmam ), or by an agent creating the bodies ( vativuceytu vaittarum 
unto)? If you gain the knowledge by investigation ( arivu untakil ayum), tell me 
(araintitay)\ The [phenomenal] world has a primary [cause] ( ulakukku ati), an 
instrumental [cause] ( tunai ), and an efficient cause ( nimitta karanam). It is 
erudition ( arive ) to learn that ( arivatu ). 

Verse 120 

uruvati kantahkaj aintum kuk oruvan veru oruvan ilai enruraikkum 
putta 

uruvati aintinaiyum unarpavanveru enna unarumvin nanamenray 
nanam unarntavar ar 

428 See the footnote, verse 111. 
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uruvati poruj kattit tanaikkattum cutarpol unarvupiri tinaiyunarttit 
tanaiyunarttum ennin 

uruvati porujinaiyum cutarinaiyum kanum ulocanampol unarvuporuj 
unarpavan veru unte. 

[“Bauddha! You hold that other than the five aggregates, there is nothing else. 
You deny the existence of a soul. You claim that only the faculty of 
consciousness, the intellect, perceives and understands the five aggregates. 
When asked about the intellect, you say that just as a lamp shows itself and 
throws light on objects around it, the intellect knows itself and learns about the 
objects around it. However, you must be cognizant of the fact that just as the 
eyes witness both the lamp and the objects around it, there must be an agent 
(the soul) which is conscious of both the intellect and the other senses”]. 

Translation: 

Bauddha! ( Putta)\ You hold that the union of the five aggregates ( kOfi kantahkaj 
aintum enruraikkum) such as body, etc. ( uruvati) 4 29 constitute an individual 
(< oruvan ) and there is nothing else [besides, a soul] ( veru oruvan ilai). When told 
that the knower of the five [aggregates] ( unarpavan uruvati aintinaiyum enna ) is 
different (veru), you replied that it is the faculty of consciousness ( vinhanam 
enray) that understands ( unarumvin ) [them], [When questioned] who realized this 
knowledge ( ar unarntavar hanam), you say that just as the flame of a lamp sheds 
light on objects [around it] ( cutarpol poruj katti ennin ) as well as lights up itself 
(tanaikkatium), consciousness, besides revealing itself (unarvu tanaiyunarttum), 
reveals other [things also] (unarttit pirtinaiy). [You must know that] just as the 
eyes (ulocanam pol), which notice both the object (porujinaiyum kanum) and the 


429 One of the usages of the Tamil word “af/” is to use it as an affix as “...this and the rest”. The 
word “uruvati’ means “body, etc.” referring to the five aggregates — body, sensation, perception, 
reflection, and consciousness. The word is used four times in this verse, but only the first usage 
seems to be relevant and the other three are redundant. The usage is probably for poetic effect. 
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flame ( cutarinaiyum ), there must be a different agent ( veru unfe), which is 
conscious of this knowledge ( unarpavan unarvuporu!). 

Verse 121 

kayamutan intiriyam manamnan enru kataruvay kayamurak kattu 
ariya vakum 

vayilkajum appatiyil onrai onrahku ariya manamkanattir ketumkala 
munrinvaravu ariyatu 

ayumunar vakiutal porimanammOnru arintahku avainanai lenenrum 
arintumanat tale 

eyumoru poruj karuti intiriyap pale icaivittuk kayattal iyarruvatu an 
mave. 

[This verse establishes the autonomous nature of the soul. The Buddhist is being 
addressed: “You shout that there is no different entity called the soul other than 
the body, the senses, and the mind. [Remember that] while asleep, both the body 
and the senses are not conscious. Even while awake, each sense has no 
knowledge of what the other senses are aware of. Furthermore, as your mind is 
momentary, it cannot perceive the three periods of time, the present, the past, 
and the future. It is the soul, which perceives the body, the mind, and the senses, 
and at the same time knows it is different from them. The soul is conscious of the 
objects in contact with the mind and it orchestrates the actions with the sense 
organs of the body]. 

Translation: 

You scream that “I am [the sum total of] the body ( nan kayam kataruvay), the 
sense organs ( intiriyam ), and the mind ( manam )”. [However,] the body does not 
know ( kayam ariya vakum ) [i.e., is not aware] during sleep ( urakkattu ). Similarly 
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(appaf/y/V), even the sense organs ( vayilkalum ) 430 will not know (ariya) each other 
(' onrai onrahku). Because your mind ( manam ) perishes ( kefum ) in a moment 
( kanattir ), it will not discern ( ariyatu ) the three periods [the past, the present, and 
the future] ( munrinvaravu ) of time ( kala ). It is the soul ( anmave ) which, by 
investigation ( ayum unarvu), knows ( arintahku ) the body ( ufal ), the senses (pop/), 
and the mind (manam). It discriminates ( arintu ) that “I am not one of those” ( avai 
nan alien enrum), becomes conscious of objects ( eyumoru poruj karuti) in 
contact with the mind ( manat tale), and orchestrates ( icaivittuk ) the actions 
( iyarruvatu ) with the sense organs ( intiriyap pale) of the body ( kayattal ). 

Verse 122 

kajintavunar vepinrium iyanarinten enru karutalin av vunarvu 
arintatu ennin munne 

molintamoli nanmoiinten enral vaytan mokntatd mokntavanveru 
ana! pola 

eluntaunarvu ellamkontu yanarinten enratu etuatukan uyirunarval 
vakkal marrai 

ojintaka yamtannal unarnturaittuc ceytanku unarvinukkum atara 
maynirkum uyire. 

[This verse continues to address the Buddhist school and negates their concept 
that equates the soul with the mind. You hold that the knowledge arising from the 
action of the senses is different from the knowledge arrived at by the mind. You 
claim that the latter arises at the demise of the former. When I said “I know,” who 
spoke those words? Was it just my mouth? Was the speaker different from me?” 
The Saiva Siddhantin establishes that the soul is responsible in perceiving 
through the mind, uttering through the mouth, and acting through the body]. 


430 The Tamil word “vayilkaf' could mean either the “five organs of sense” or the “five objects of 
senses.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "vayilkal," (p. 3602). 
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Translation: 

You hold that you became aware of (iyanarinten enru karutalin) a [transpired 
moment of consciousness] after its demise ( pinnum kajinta unarve). When I 
uttered ( nan molinten enral) those previously spoken words ( munne molintamok), 
did my mouth utter those words ( vaytan moiintato )? [Or,] was the speaker 
different [from me] ( mojintavao veru )? Recognize that ( atu kan ) after knowing 
everything [through the senses] ( ellam ejunta unarvu), [that which] declares “I 
know” is the soul ( yan arinten enratu uyir). It is the soul ( uyire ), knowing through 
the mind ( unarval unarntu), speaking through the mouth ( uraittu vakkal), and 
acting through the body ( ceytahku kayam ) that supports consciousness 
(. ataramay nirkum unarvinukkum). 

Verse 123 

intiriya vTtiyelum cittam nencattu elumcittam enavirantum onru ketie 
onru 

vantueluvatu enilkanavil kantapati nanavin vaytiravar nariavukanta 
patikanavir kanar 

antanuru vannankaj arintitan inrel arikapavum irantuunarvum 
alintuurakkam ataintal 

untuvator cantanam illaiunarvu utippa uyirkanavu nanavinaiyum 
unarum kane. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin continues to address the Sautrantika Buddhist and 
establishes that the senses cannot be equated with the soul. “You claim that 
there are two kinds of minds 431 , one arising out of the external senses and the 
other from the mental senses, the latter appearing following the demise of the 
former. If that is so, a dream experienced during sleep cannot be remembered 
when awake. Moreover, the knowledge gained by the external senses is similar 


431 The Tamil word cittam refers to the mind. However, in this context it refers to the 
consciousness or the knowledge gained by the mind. 
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to that of a person bom blind and therefore cannot discern form and color. 
Hence, you cannot claim that there are two kinds of minds. When one is asleep, 
that person is not aware of his sense organs. In other words, there is no link 
between the two minds. However, when that person wakes up, the link is 
established and the person can remember the dreams. This is not possible 
unless there is a soul that continues to function when the two minds are absent”]. 

Translation: 

“If you hold that there are two kinds [of consciousness] ( enavirantum enil ), that is, 
consciousness arising through the path of sense organs ( cittam e\_um vTti intiriya ) 
and consciousness arising from the mind ( cittam e[um nehcattu). You also hold 
that when one is destroyed the other one manifests itself {onru ketie onru 
vantueluvatu). What is seen [experienced] in a dream ( kanfapati kanavil) cannot 
be articulated when awake ( vaytiravar nanavin), and what is seen [experienced] 
when awake ( kantapati nanavu) cannot be seen [experienced] in dream ( kanavir 
kanar). A blind person ( antan ) cannot know [see] forms and colors ( uru 
vannahkaj arintifao). When one is asleep ( urakkam ataintal ) while the dreams are 
dead [one is not dreaming] ( kanavum irantu), and without [waking] 
consciousness, there is no knowledge ( unarvum ajintu ari illai ) of a succession of 
sense perceptions ( cantanam untuvator). See [understand] that when 
consciousness is regained [on waking up] ( unarvu utippa kane), the soul ( uyir ) 
remembers ( unarum ) both the dream [state] and the waking [state] ( kanavu 
nanavinaiyum ). 

Verse 124 

oru kalattu oritattil orunarvel cevitan onrunaratu iruceviyum unarum 
ocai 

orukalattu irukannum iruceviyum manamum oruvanaikkantu 
avanuraiketiu unarntitum aimporiyum 
orukalum unarauj junarvinrip porika! onronray unarvatuuj 
junarvaintum unara 
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orukalum porivikarpittu unarauj junarvukku ukatukan vikarpamiran 
tummunarvatu uyire. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin establishes that the soul is responsible for synthesizing all 
the sensory input. If there is any validity in the Sautrantika Buddhist claim that 
knowledge arises due to a particular sense organ at a particular time only, then 
sound perceived by the two ears could not be perceived by one ear. 
Furthermore, at the same moment one could see another person with both eyes 
and could hear that person’s words with his two ears and recognize that person’s 
identity. The sense organs cannot act independently without the mind, and what 
one sense organ perceives, the other organs cannot perceive. Besides all the 
input from different sense organs need to be integrated, and differentiated, and 
only the soul can perform that function. Only the soul can understand everything 
by means of the senses, both internal and external]. 

Translation: 

[If you say that] a single moment of consciousness arises ( oru unarvel ) at a 
particular time ( oru kalattu ) and at a particular place (oritattk), a single ear ( onru 
cevitan) cannot realize ( unaratu ) the sound experienced [heard] by both ears 
( ocai iru ceviyum unarum). At a single moment ( oru kalattu), when a person looks 
at another person ( oruvanai kantu) with both eyes ( irukannum ), [hears him] with 
both his ears ( iruceviyum ), and the mind also ( manamum ) understands his words 
(unarntkum avan uraiketiu). The five senses ( aimporiyum ) will never ( orukalum ) 
realize [perceive anything] without the mind ( unara ukunarvu inri). What the 
sense organs perceive [objects] ( porika 7 unarvatu) one-by-one ( onronray ) is not 
understood by the mind [at the same moment] (unara). Without the mind 
(ukunarvu), the five senses cannot realize [discern anything] ( aintum unara). The 
sense organs will never ( pori orukalum) have the capacity to differentiate 
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knowledge ( vikarpittu unaraf 32 . Only the soul ( ujjunarvukku ) has the capacity to 
realize [understand] ( ukatukan ) the differentiated knowledge ( vikarpam ). Only the 
soul realizes [perceives] ( uyire unarvatu ) both [through the mind and through the 
sense organs] ( irantum ). 

Verse 125 

aruvunarvu mayarum mari mari ahkahke tonriyitil akattunilai inri 
uruvinotu palataruna virutta avattai untakatu urakkattin utaltatia 
a[aippa 

varuvatunarvu ehkiruntu nehciliruntu ennil vayilvinai arintueluppa 
ayuari yatam 

tiriyoliya ifihciltotat tTpamelatu atakkam cenrapo[u talunarvu 
ninranilai ceppe. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist claims that the formless but conscious mind along with 
the five senses undergo changes every moment. The Saiva Siddhantin refutes 
such a position by asking, “If the mind is formless how could it unite with the body 
and undergo changes such as infancy to youth, and to old age? When a person 
wakes up from sleep, how does he regain his consciousness and where does it 
come from. If the Buddhist holds that consciousness begins from the mind, it 
cannot be so because consciousness cannot proceed from the mind and 
manifest itself through the sense organs. The Saiva Siddhantin chides the 
Sautrantika Buddhist by suggesting that it is similar to trying to add a wick and oil 
to a lamp where the flame is extinguished. He also poses a rhetorical question, 
“When a man temporarily loses consciousness when he faints where does the 
consciousness reside.”]. 

Translation: 


432 The Tamil word “vikarpam" has several meanings; it means “differentiated knowledge” in this 
context. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "ariyam" (p. 244). 
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If the formless consciousness ( aru unarvu ) becomes six (arum ) 433 repeatedly 
[every moment] ( mari mari ), and appears here and there ( tonriyitil ahkahke), the 
mind without a form ( akattu nilai inri), combining with the body ( uruvinotu ), cannot 
generate changes in the body ( unfakatu avattai ) from that of an infant (pa/a), to a 
youth ( taruna ) and to old age ( virutta ). When the body is disturbed ( ufal tatta 
ajaippa) and aroused from sleep ( urakkattin ), where does the consciousness 
come from ( ehkiruntu unarvu varuvatu )? If you say it [consciousness] arises from 
the mind ( nehcil iruntu ennil), then, on waking up, the mind cannot become 
conscious ( arintueluppa ayu ariyatam ) through the action of the senses ( vinai 
vayil). [This is similar to] when the [flame of the] wick is extinguished ( tiri o[iya) 
there will be no light ( tTpam e[atu) in the hollow portion of an earthen lamp 
(itihciitota). Tell me (ceppe), where does the consciousness exist ( unarvu 
ninranilai ) when a person is unconscious (atakkam cenrapolutu )? 

Verse 126 

iccaiveruppu iyarral inpam tunpam hanam ivaianuvio kuriyakum 
ivarril iccai 

naccinukarntu orupalattai inamkantu munpu nannukarnta kaniyin 
inam enrunaccal pippum 

meccaveruppu atikalum ippatiye yakum ivaimunpum pinpum unarn 
tifutalale 

niccayakart taoruvap ujan enru nallor nirittituvar verittituvar 
ninnutaiya poru/e. 

[According to the Saiva Siddhantin, the soul is regarded as a repository of desire, 
hatred, effort, pleasure, suffering, and knowledge. These emotions are explained 
and the importance of expectations of a future recurrence is stressed. As future 
experience is envisioned in the characteristics of these emotions experienced by 
the soul, they must be permanent and not momentary as claimed by the 

433 The mind along with the five other sense organs is counted as the sixth. 
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Buddhist], 


Translation: 

Desire ( iccai ), hatred ( veruppu ), exertion ( iyarral ), pleasure ( ippam ), suffering 
(tunpam), and knowledge ( rtanam ) [describe] the nature of the soul ( anuvin 
kuriyakum). Among these ( ivarril ), desire is (iccai) [explained as] having craved 
for ( nacci ) and having enjoyed ( nukarntu ) a particular fruit ( oru paiattai), coming 
across the same kind ( inam kanfu) [again], [and to remember] the kind of fruit 
( kaniyin inam ) I had enjoyed before ( nan munpu nukarnta ) and to long for it again 
(. naccal pinpum). Similar are [the characteristics of] ( ippatiye yakum) hatred and 
other qualities ( veruppu atikalum). Because it [the soul] knows ( unarntitutalale ) 
both the future and the past ( muppum pippum), good people endorse ( nallor 
nirittituvar) the existence of a permanent doer [agent] ( oruvan ujan enru 
niccayakartta) and they loathe your position (verittituvar ninnutaiya poruje). 

Verse 127 

epporutkum irantaramay ifamkotuttu nThkatu irujojitari anriiran 
tinukkumita vakaiyay 

oppilkunam cattamatay vayu ati utittotuhka nirkumvan uyirmunne 
connom 

ceppifumka lampoiutu na! atiyakit tirivitamayt tTmainanmai ceyyum 
tikkut 

tappilkunak kukkutakkut terkuvatakku ati tanakit tiriyate ninrupalam 
tarume. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist does not recognize the existence of space, time and 
the cardinal directions, whereas the Saiva Siddhantin considers them all as real 
entities. These are eternal, and those who perform rituals facing the cardinal 
directions will reap benefits]. 

Translation: 
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The permanent space ( nTrikatu irantaram) provides room ( nirkum ifam kotuttu) for 
all objects ( epporutkum ). It is neither darkness, nor light ( iruj anri ojitan), and it 
accommodates both ( ita vakaiyay iran finukkum). With sound as its incomparable 
quality ( cattam oppilkunam), space provides room for air and other [elements] 
( van vayu ati ) to originate and perish ( utittu otuhka). [The poet says] “We already 
explained ( munne connom) [the role of] the soul ( uyir ). The already discussed 
( ceppitum ) time has periods ( kalam polutu) as days ( naj atiy), appears as three 
[the past, the present, and the future] ( akit tirivitamay), and will do evil and good 
( tTmai nanmai ceyyum ). The eternal cardinal points (ati tikku) are east ( kunakku ), 
west ( kufakku ), south ( terku ), and north ( vafakku ). [Those who do not make] a 
mistake ( tappil ) in facing [proper directions and doing austerities] ( tiriyate ninru ) 
will reap the benefits ( palam tarume)’’. 

Verse 128 

kariyamay ulakamelam irutta lale katatikajpol kariyakart taoruvan 
ventum 

ariyamay aramporujotu inpamvTtu ellam araintu uyirkatku arivuceyal 
ajippatunul annul 

kuriyaray ujjavarkaj ota otik kontuvara lalmunne kurram inric 
cTriyaper arivutaiyon ceppa ventum ceyalinikkum kariventum civan 
ujan enru ariye. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist does not acknowledge a creator of the universe nor do 
they give any credence to the scriptures. The Saiva Siddhantin advocates the 
causal argument and argues that just as a potter is a necessary condition to 
create a pot, a creator of the universe is a necessary condition. The scriptures 
that outline the four goals of life 434 also provide guidelines performing duties and 


434 The four aims or goals of life ( purusartha ) are righteousness ( dharma ), material wealth 
(. artha ), all forms of pleasures ( kama ), and salvation or liberation ( moksa ) (Sanskrit terms in 
parenthesis). The equivalent Tamil words are aram, poruj, inpam, and vTtu respectively. 
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gaining knowledge. For generations these have been chanted by the most 
erudite seers (and thinkers), and it makes sense that these scriptures must have 
been composed by an omniscient being who is Siva, the eternal witness]. 

Translation: 

Just as there should be a creator of the effect to create the pots [a potter] 
( kariyakartta katatikatpol), there must be one [to create] the phenomenal world 
( oruvan ulakamelam ventum) that is seen as an effect ( irutta lale kariyamay). The 
sacred scriptures ( ariyam nOI ) 435 stipulate [the four stages of life] to the humans 
( araintu uyirkatku)'. righteousness ( aram ), wealth (porut), enjoyment ( inpam ), and 
final liberation (vTtu). [They] provide [instructions about] (akppatu) knowledge and 
duties ( arivu ceyal). That scripture ( annOI ), chanted ( ota ) and continued to be 
chanted [for generations] ( otikkontu vara ) by [sages] with sharp intellect 
(kOriyaray u/iavarkai), it must have been uttered [transmitted by one] without any 
blemish ( kurram inri ceppa ventum), with everlasting great knowledge ( cTriya ari 
per vutaiyon ). There must be a witness ( kari ventum) for all the duties 
[prescribed] ( ceyalinikkum ) [who would] realize that ( ariye ) Siva exists ( civan utan 
enru)\ 

Verse 129 

marahka! uyiralla enru maruttuc connay vafutalpO rittalan marankaj 
uyirakum 

tirahkumr peratuoliyin perilcirattai cerum cTvanala enil ulakil cTvan 
ellam 

uramkojvatu unperil corumun peravel ularntamaram nTrperral 
uyyatuu! luyirka! 

karantacinai mutiaikatku vayilinru vayil kanfilatel pOttukkayttu 


435 The Tamil word “ariyam” refers to the Sanskrit language. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "ariyam" (p. 
244). However, in this context, I speculate that the word indicates the sacred nature of the 
scriptures. 
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elalmararika! uyire. 


[The Saiva Siddhantin challenges the Sautrantika Buddhist position that trees do 
not have life. He substantiates his position by stating that because trees grow 
and die (evidence of life), and also because they need sustenance — a tree grows 
when watered and dies if it is not watered. To the Buddhist argument that trees 
do not have a soul Arunanti counters by saying that dead trees do not grow even 
when watered suggesting that a living tree has more than just a need for 
sustenance. To the argument that the trees do not have a life because they do 
not have sense organs, the Saiva Siddhantin posits that just as eggs have no 
sense organs but still have life, the trees may not have sense organs but they 
display they are alive by producing flowers and fruits]. 

Translation: 

You denied ( maruttuc connay) the existence of life ( uyiralla enru ) in trees 
(, marankaj ). Because they flourish and perish ( pOrittalan vafutal ) trees ( mararikaj ) 
do have lives ( uyirakum ). They dry up and die ( tirahku oliyin), when they do not 
get water ( nJr peratu). When they get [water] (peril), they thrive ( cirattai cerum). If 
it is held that it is due to the lack of a soul ( cJvan ala eni! ) in this world ( ulakil ), all 
living beings ( cTvan ellam ) gain strength ( uramko/vatu ) by getting nourishment 
( unperil ), and they languish (corum) when they do not get food (On peravel). 
Because a dead tree (ularnta maram) cannot be revived with water (nTr perral 
uyyatu), it must have a life (ujjuyirkaj). Roes (cinai) and eggs (mutiaikatku) do not 
have sense organs (vayil inru). [If it is claimed that the] sense organs (vayil) 
appear later [after they are hatched] (kantilatel), trees (marahka!) have life (uyire) 
because they produce flowers and fruits (puttu kayttu e[ai). 

Verse 130 

orumarattin uyironrei kompudcittu nattal uyyumuyir onrupala vamo 

ennit 

karumarattin vittuver kompukoti kilanku kankalantu kojjum uyir 
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antam verpput 

tarupirappuc carayucahka! canariamumper rarpol tanafaiyum 
urpTcam talamnafavatu ennil 

perunilattil kalilar natappard petay pirappirivitam anekamkan pecuh 
kale. 

[To the Sautrantika Buddhist question if one life could split into many similar to a 
transplanted branch could become alive, the answer is no. To the Buddhist 
position that unlike the lives born out of fetus, and eggs, trees do not have 
locomotion and hence they do not have a soul, the Saiva Siddhantin retorts that 
the fact that a lame person cannot walk does not negate that, that person is still 
human. Creation has infinite varieties]. 

Translation: 

If you say that because a tree has life ( orumarattin uyiroprel ennil), and if we cut 
a branch [from a tree] and plant it ( kompu ocittu natial), which [then] gets life 
( uyyumuyir ), does that mean one life multiplies into many ( onru pala vamo )? 
[No], Souls enter into seeds ( kalantu vittu ), roots ( ver ), branches (kompu), 
creepers (koti), bulbous roots ( kilahku ), and nodes of trees ( marattin kan ) as their 
womb ( karu ), and assume lives ( koHum uyir). You say that sprouts appearing [on 
the trees] ( urpTcam tanataiyum ennil) do not walk on earth ( nafavatu talam) 
similar to the lives born out of eggs ( cananamum antam perrar pol), sweat 
( verpput ) 436 , and wombs ( carayucahka! ) that produce lives ( tarupirappuc ). You 
Fool ( petay)\ In this great world ( perunilattil ), can a person without legs [lame 
person] walk (kalilar natappard)? When you talk (pecuh kale), be aware that the 
variations (vitam kan) in creation (pirappin) are manifold (anekam). 


436 The Tamil word “verpu (viyarttal)” refers to “sweat.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "verpu" (p. 3688). It is 
not clear why the poet has included it as a source of life. One commentator suggests it could refer 
to “kacivu”, meaning “moist land where water oozes out” Mutaliar 1910:190. 
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Verse 131 

tinnumatu kurramilai cettatuenum putta tinpaiyenak konruunakkut 
tTrrinarkkup pavam 

mannuvatuun karanattal tinna tarkku vataittuonrai itamaiyinal 
vataittavarkke pavam 

ennilupai uttinarkkup pavan cera ennatavam purikipray 
pulalkatavutku itayo 

unutalam acuciyena nani veror utalunnm acuciyena uparntiiaikan 
nTye. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist holds that eating the flesh of an animal is not sinful 
and only killing it is sinful. The Saiva Siddhantin responds that if there are no 
meat-eaters, then there will be no butchers. No one will try to offer meat to the 
vegetarians. Sarcastically, the Siddhantin asks the Buddhist what forms [kinds] of 
prayers he offers to those butchers who feed him. It is loathsome that the 
Buddhist should proffer meat to his deities and shamelessly eat the flesh of lower 
forms of life despite considering their own bodies as impure]. 

Translation: 

Bauddha! (Putta) If you say that it is not wrong [sinful] to eat [the flesh of] ( kurram 
ilai tippum atu enum) dead [animals] ( cettatu ), knowing that you eat [meat] 
(i tinpaiyena ) that they slaughtered and fed you ( konru unakkut tTrrinarkku), [know 
that] because of you ( un karanattal ) they abound in sin ( mannuvatu pavam). No 
one would kill a life ( onrai vataittu) and offer it ( itamaiyinal ) to those who do not 
eat [meat] ( tinria tarkku). If you say that the sins belong to the killers [butchers] 
( vataittavarkke pavam ennil), what austerities are you undertaking ( enna tavam 
purikinray) to accumulate sins ( pavan cera) to those who feed you ( unai 
uttinarkku )? 437 Do you offer meat ( pulal kayo) to [your] god ( katavutku )? Being 
disgusted with your own body (un utalam nani) as unclean (acuciyena), do you 

437 Obvious sarcasm. 
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not see ( kan niye) that you eat [the meat of] other bodies ( veror utal unnm) not 
realizing that they are impure ( acuciyena unarntilai )? 

Verse 132 

kutainiialum kannatic cayaiyumpol pirappuk kojjumunarvu ennirka 
ranama[iya aliyum 

atainilalpol kantamaintum aliyum unakku ihke avaiyalintal 
aruhkatiyin anaiyum unarvu inram 

itaikanavin e\_um unarvu nanavunarvu anarpol e[um unarvu 
kanmattal ninaintakati ennin 

mitaicinaiyum antanummutiaiyum uyirvitiakkal mevuvatuen 
pirappinutal vitatukarima unarve. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist holds that just as the shadow of an umbrella 
resembles the umbrella and just as the reflection of an object seen in the mirror 
resembles the object, at the demise of this body another body will emerge. The 
Saiva Siddhantin responds that if a cause is removed, its effect will also be 
removed. Without an umbrella there will be no shadow and without a mirror there 
will be no image. If the five aggregates of the body are removed, then there will 
be no consciousness left to attain salvation. If it is claimed that consciousness is 
regained from the karmic remnants just as consciousness is regained after 
dream or sleep state, then it is similar to suggesting that a blind man will attain 
salvation after losing his sight. It is ascertained that the soul never leaves the 
body]. 

Translation: 

If you say that consciousness is born ( pirappuk kokum unarvu enpir ) similar to 
the shadow [or shade] of an umbrella ( kufai nkalum ) or the reflection in a mirror 
( kannatic cayaiyumpol), then it will be destroyed ( aj/ya ) when the cause is 
destroyed ( karanam aliyum). As the shadow ( atainilalpol ), the five aggregates are 
destroyed ( kantamaintum aliyum) here [in this world] (ihke). If they are destroyed 
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(avaiyalintal), there will be no consciousness ( unarvu ipram) to reach the heaven 
( aruhkatiyin anaiyum ). You say that it is similar to a dream (itaikanavin ennin ), 
knowledge appearing ( eium unarvu anarpol) as the waking consciousness 
(nanavunarvu), and it is the consciousness caused by ( unarvu eium) the karmic 
memory ( kanmattal ninaintakati). [Then,] what will happen ( mevuvatuen ) to the 
roes ( mitaicinaiyum ), the blind man ( antapum ), and the egg ( mutiaiyum ) when 
they lose their lives ( uyirvitiakkal )? The karmic consciousness ( kanma unarve ) 
will never leave the body born at birth (pirappin utai vifatu). 

Verse 133 

aintukantam cantanattu aiitalpanta tukkam arakkefukai muttiyinpam 
enraraintay kantam 

aintumaiin talmutti anaipavaryar enna anaipavarveru illaienray 
arkkumutti inpam 

aintinunar vinukkennil ajiyata av unarvu untu akave evvitattum 
uruvati kantam 

aintumuja vam atuvum panta maki arantaitaru muttiyinpam 
arintilaikan nTye. 

[The Sautrantika Buddhist considers that when the five aggregates are destroyed 
the ecstasy of the final release or salvation can be experienced, but the Buddhist 
cannot explain “who” is that who experiences the bliss. If that is the case, the 
Saiva Siddhantin declares that if the consciousness born of the five aggregates is 
the “experiencer” of the bliss, then it can never perish. The Buddhist is not 
knowledgeable about the final release or nirvana!]. 

Translation: 

You stated that the five aggregates appear in succession ( aintukantam 
cantanattu araintay ), and are destroyed [in succession] (ajital) causing bondage 
and affliction ( panta tukkam). The destruction of these ( arakkefukai ) creates the 
ecstasy (inpam) of release ( mutti ). When asked as to who attains (yar anaipavar 
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enna) liberation ( mutti ) if the five aggregates are destroyed ( kantam aintum 
alintal), you replied that no one attains [liberation] ( veru illai anaipavar enray). [If 
so] who [experiences] ( arkku ) the ecstasy ( inpam ) of the [final] liberation (mutti)? 
If you reply that [it is the resulting] consciousness ( unarvinukk ennil) [from the 
union of] the five [aggregates] ( aintin ), then [it means] consciousness ( av unarvu ) 
was never destroyed ( ajiyatu ). Therefore, it will never leave the body ( evvitattum 
uruvati akave) and will evolve into five aggregates ( aintumuja vam kantam ) 
causing bondage and distress ( panta maki arantaitaru). Realize that you do not 
have [clear] knowledge ( nTye arintilai kan ) about the ecstasy [associated with the] 
final liberation (mutti ippam). 

Verse 134 

anatimutta naypparanay acalanay ella arivutolil anukkirakkam 
ufaiya arap kanmam 

nunatikam arru ottavitat tecatti nipatam nuiaivittu malankajelam 
nuhka nokki 

manatikara nahkalelam atakkit tannai vakpatutal arivuaruji 
makkarunaik kaiyal 

inatapirap pipilninrum etuttu mara inpamuttik kevaippan ehkaj mutti 
ituve. 

[In concluding his arguments opposing the Buddhist Sautrantika school, the 
Saiva Siddhantin reiterates the graceful and compassionate nature of Siva, who 
guides his followers in nullifying their impurities and shows them the path of 
wisdom. According to the Saiva Siddhantin, such is the path for the final release 
or salvation]. 

Translation: 

He is the eternal (anati)\ he is free from impurities ( muttan ); he is the Supreme 
Being ( paranay ); he is motionless (aca/an); he is the graceful (anukkirakkam 
utaiya ); he is the [embodiment of] knowledge ( arivu ) and [capable of] all tasks 
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(fo//V); and he is Siva ( aran ). He shows the path of wisdom ( arivu aruji) to worship 
him ( tannai valipatutal) and with his great compassionate hands ( makkarunaik 
kaiyal) saves us from repeated births ( inata pirappiniln inrum etuttu ), thus 
providing eternal bliss in salvation ( mara inpa muttikke vaippan). He helps us to 
get rid of ( otta vitatte) the remnant karma ( kapmam nunatikam arru), introduces 
us to the right path ( catti nipatam 438 nulaivittu), destroys all impurities 
(malahkajelam nurika), and helps us in controlling ( ajakki ) our mind and senses 
(manatikara nahkajelam). This ( ituve ) is our concept of liberation (enkaj mutti). 

4.3a YogAcAra School (pOrvapaksin - verse 135) 

Verse 135 

potame porujayt tonrum porujatay elalal potam 
vatanai atanal kuti varutalal vativi lamai 
atalal kanave polum cakam ujatu arive yamenru 
otinan otanaya unarvinal yoka caran. 

[This is a single verse establishing the protagonist position of the Buddhist 
Yogacara school. With great skill and brevity, Arunanti has summarized the 
entire philosophy of the Yogacara school and offers his counter position in the 
following two verses. The school considers the world to be a dream and 
consciousness is the only reality that evolves as senses and forms of perception. 
The Saiva Siddhantin declares that as the Buddhist is not well versed, he claims 
that consciousness/intelligence evolves as everything]. 

Translation: 

[According to the Yogacarin], knowledge [consciousness] evolves as the senses 
(potame porujayt tonrum ) and the forms of perception ( porujatay elalal potam). 
Formless intelligence ( vativilamai vatanai ) emerges in association with sense 


438 Catti-nipatarrr. Settling of the divine grace in the soul when it is ripe. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"Catti-nipatam" (p. 1250). 
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experience ( atana I kuti varutalal ). Therefore, ( atalal ), the world ( cakam ) is similar 
to a dream ( kanave polum). Because the Yogacarin ( yokacaran ) is not well 
versed [in the scriptures] ( otanaya unarvinal), he states that ( enru otinan ) the 
intelligence evolves as everything [senses and perception] (ulatu arive yam). 

4.3b YogAcAra School (siddhantin - verses 1 36-1 37) 

Verse 136 

potamum tavira veruor vatanai pukapray potam 
vatanai irantu untu ennay potamva tanaiyum ennil 
katalal poruji notu kalantupip elumka ruttam 
vatanai kanavu kanfa porujinmel varum karutte. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin starts his rebuttal by saying that the Yogacarin Buddhist 
recognizes consciousness and remnant impressions from previous births but 
does not provide any distinction between them. If they are identical, their 
experiences will be the same. It cannot be so, because when the consciousness 
gets united with the objects, the remnant impressions will make the 
consciousness drawn towards the objects again and again. This implies that the 
consciousness and the remnant impressions are different from each other. 
Furthermore, as the dreams contain objects encountered in waking life, the world 
cannot be a dream]. 

Translation: 

You declared ( pukanray ) that besides intelligence (veruor tavira potamum), there 
are impressions [from previous birth] (vatanai) 439 . You did not say (ennay ) 440 that 


439 The poet appears to be using the word vatanai in the sense of vacanai or impressions. 
(“Predisposition in the present life due to the experiences of a former birth” - Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"vatanai" (p. 3578). 

440 Use of the word ennay is ambiguous. In this context it is translated as “you did not say” 
Mutaliar 1910:204. 
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intelligence ( potam ) and impressions ( vatanai ) are two different [things] ( irantu 
untu). If intelligence (potam) is the same as (ennil) impressions ( vatanaiyum ), 
then when [intelligence] is united ( kalantupin ) with the objects ( porujinoju ) due to 
desire ( katalal ), impressions ( vatanai ) will be the agents ( karuttam ) for this drive 
(ejum). In a similar way ( varum karutte), objects ( porujinmel ) seen (kanfa) in a 
dream ( kanavu ) [are from real life impressions]. 

Verse 137 

arivate porujatu akil akamcatam enna ventum 
piriporuj akum petittu itampira pahcam ennil 
uruporuj uruvam toyntal unarvum avvuruvay nirkum 
ceriporuj atuvay nirkum tejipajinku atuve pola. 

[In the concluding verse of his rebuttal to the Yogacara school, Arunanti states 
that if consciousness and matter are the same reality, then one can claim, “I am 
the body.” On the other hand, if consciousness and matter are different, one can 
claim, “I am matter.” If consciousness and matter are united, then they will 
appear coalesced as one, just as a crystal will take upon itself the color of the 
object reflected in it]. 

Translation: 

If intelligence is the only matter [in the phenomenal world] ( arivate porujatu akil), 
then I can say that ( enna ventum) I am the body ( akam catam). If the two 
[intelligence and the body] are different ( piriporuj akum), and if my intelligence is 
unrelated to matter (petittu), then I can say, “I am matter” (itam pirapahcam 
ennil). If intelligence (uruporu!) is united with a form (toyntal uruvam), then 
intelligence will appear as that form (unarvum nirkum avvuruvay) just as (atuve 
pola) a crystal (tejipajinku) assumes the color of the object it reflects (ceriporuj 
atuvay nirkum). 
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4.4a MAdhyamika School (pOrvapaksin - verse 138) 

Verse 138 

avayavam porujayt tonrum avayavam akntal pinnai 
ivaiporuj enna veruonru ilamaiyal porujkaj inram 
avaiporu I ilamai yale arivumin rakum enru 
navaitaru mokyi pale navilummat tiyami kantan. 

[Here, too, Saiva Siddhantin presents the position of the Madhyamika school in 
one verse and offers his rebuttal in two verses. The school holds that the body is 
simply an aggregate of the senses. When the senses perish, nothing is left 
behind, and hence there is no intelligence 441 without the body]. 

Translation: 

The sense organs [and sense perceptions] ( avayavam ) appear ( toprum ) as the 
body ( porulay ). When these sense organs ( avayavam ) perish ( akntal ), nothing 
else ( veruonru ) is left behind ( pinnai ilamaiyal ipram ) that can be identified as a 
body ( ivaiporuj enna). If there is no matter [body] ( avaiporu I ilamai yale), there 
cannot be any intelligence [without the body] ( arivum iprakum). Thus says ( enru 
navilum) the Madhyamika ( mattiyamikantap ) in a faulty ( navaitaru ) language 
[position] ( moliyi pale). 

4.4b MAdhyamika School (siddhantin- verses 139-140) 

Verse 139 

katattipil avaya vahkaj patattipil pukamal kattum 
patattipil avaya vahkaj katattipil pukamal konfum 
itattipil nirkum akum avayavi i ran turn kuk 


It is worth noting that in certain schools of Indian philosophy, such as Sarhkhya, intelligence 
(, buddhi ) is the first evolute of primal matter ( prakrti ), is the faculty of discrimination and judgment, 
and is the basis of all intellectual and psychological activity in the individual. See Johnson 
2009 : 72 . 
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utaittu oru poruj unjakap porujum untu unarvum unte. 


[The Madhyamika Buddhist considers that only the characteristics or attributes 
constitute the body and not matter. Arunanti points out that the characteristics of 
a pot are not seen in a cloth and the characteristics of a cloth cannot be seen in a 
pot. Both characteristics and matter should unite and coalesce together to form 
an object. Similarly, the body and the soul or consciousness is formed as 
substance and its characteristics]. 

Translation: 

The characteristics ( avayavahka /) of a pot ( katattinil ) are not seen ( pukamal ) in a 
cloth ( patattinil ) and the characteristics ( avayavahka /) of a cloth ( patattinil ) are not 
seen ( pukamal ) in a pot ( katattinil ). Because both ( iranjum ) the characteristics 
(avayavi) and matter are separate ( ijattinil nirkum), when they combine (kuti) and 
merge (utaittu), an object ( oru poruj) is created ( unjakap ). Both body ( porujum ) 
and consciousness [soul] ( unarvum ) exist (untu). 

Verse 140 

karuviyum ojiyum veru karutijum karuttum nirkap 
poruj puna ramai yale potamvantu eiuvatu inram 
maruvijum porujun taka vantuejum punti apal 
porujujatu akum akap potamum ujja tame. 

[In the concluding verse directed to the Madhyamika school, the poet stresses 
that the soul is an essential element in making cognition feasible. It has to unite 
itself with the senses and the objects. Both the soul and its intelligence are real]. 

Translation: 

Although the sense organs (karuviyum) and their sense perceptions (karutijum 
karuttum) have different nature (ojiyum) and are apart [from the soul] (veru nirka), 
they cannot (inram) generate (vantu eiuvatu) knowledge (potam) unless they 
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unite ( punaramai ) with the soul {poru/ yale ) 442 When they unite ( vantuejum ), only 
the soul has the knowledge (punti) to perceive ( maruvitum ) an object ( poru j 
untaka). [Know that] the soul {poru!) is real {ujatu akum) and [furthermore] it also 
has {ujja tame) intelligence ( potamum ). 

4.5a Vaibhasika School (pOrvapaksin - verse 141) 

Verse 141 

aricanam nOru kuta arunamvantu eiuntal pola 
viricakam porujkaj nanam viravita mevit ton rum 
tericanam ituve enru tejintutum terar vTtu 
parivotum ataivTr enru pakarumvai pati kantan. 

[Arunanti gives his protagonist account of the last Buddhist school, the 
Vaibhasikas. In one verse, the school’s position is summarized and the refutation 
is also enunciated in one verse. The school holds that when consciousness and 
the perception of an object combine, cognition will take place just as a red color 
results when turmeric is mixed with lime. The Buddhist asserts that if one is 
aware of this doctrine, then the Buddha’s abode can be reached]. 

Translation: 

Just as red color results ( vantu eiuntal arunam pola) when turmeric ( aricanam ) is 
mixed with lime ( nuru kata), worldly objects ( viricakam poru/kaj) become 
apparent {mevit toprum) when the knowledge [of the senses] and the objects 
combine {nanam viravita). It is clear ( tejintutum ) that this is {ituve enru) our 
religious doctrine {tericanam). [If you realize this,] you will reach {ataivTr) 
Buddha’s abode {terar vi ?u) 443 , thus says {enru pakarum) the Vaibhasika 


442 In this verse, the Tamil word porul refers to the soul as well as an object, oli refers to quality 
and karutifum karuttum refers to the sense perceptions. See Muttappan 1987:105. 

443 The introduction of the word terar (Buddhist Bhiksu) suggests that the poet means Buddha’s 
abode because vTtu means a house as well as liberation or heaven. This also makes the word 
parivotum more apt. 
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(vaipafikantan) with devotion ( parivofum ). 


4.5b Vaibhasika School (siddhantin - verse 142) 

Verse 142 

porujatu purampatu akum potaman taramatu akum 
terujitin irantum cenru cerntitum aratu inram 
aruvuunarvu uruvam neyam atali nalum kuta 
uruaru utaiya vaipa tikarkuini marram inre. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin school points out the fallacy of the Vaibhasika school’s 
claim. As the objects to be perceived are external while the knowledge gained is 
internal, they cannot combine to facilitate cognition. Besides, knowledge is 
without form, while the objects perceived have forms. Hence, the school’s claim 
is negated]. 

Translation: 

Objects [to be known] are external ( porujatu purampatu akum) and the 
knowledge [known] ( potam ) is internal ( antaram atu akum). The two ( irantum ) 
cannot combine ( cenru cerntitum iriram) to gather clear intelligence ( terujifio )■ 
[Furthermore], knowledge ( unarvu ) is formless ( aruvu ) and the known (neyam) 
has forms (uruvam). Therefore (atalinalum), they cannot unite (kata). There is no 
further (ini inre) rejoinder (marram) to the Vaibhasika (vaipafikarku), who holds 
(u(aiya) that, the form (uru) and the formless (aru) [can unite], 

4.6a NigandavAda School (pOrvapaksin - verses 143-150) 

Verse 143 

vaca mamalar acoku penimarai nTti yotumalai yumtavattu 
acai yalutai akanru macinai ataintuil vaitarum arattinil 
paca manatu tavirntu pantipata unfu payinofu pTIimel 
neca mayavai tarittu torkatil nikanfa vatiyai nikaittuvam. 
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[Jainism is one of the oldest religions in India, which is still very much alive even 
today, and it is as old, if not older than Buddhism. The two main sub-schools of 
Jainism are Svetambara (wearers of white clothes) and Digambaras (the 
naked ), 444 Only the Digambara school gained popularity in the Tamil country. 
This school is further divided into Nigganfhas 445 (those who have no bonds), and 
Ajlvikas (probably implying that they took lifelong or ajJvat vows ). 446 As a 
protagonist Arunanti focuses on Nigandavadin, outlines their principles in eight 
verses and as an antagonist refutes their position in eighteen verses. Despite the 
fact that he is supposedly presenting the Nigandavadins position from the 
Nigandavadins own perspective, Arunanti has a very unflattering harsh 
introduction. “Worshipping a tree as a god, contrary to what the four Vedas 
advocate, they discard their clothes and go around naked and dirty. They take on 
asceticism, cover their bodies with a mat, and eat as gluttons. In a friendly 
manner, we will examine their doctrinal positions”]. 

Translation: 

With great care, [they worship] the Asoka trees ( acoku peni ), which have fragrant 
bee-covered flowers ( vaca mamalar). Due to the desire to follow austerities 
(tavattu acai yal), which are inconsistent with ( malaiyum ) Vedic prescriptions 
(. marai nTti yotu), they discard clothes ( utai akanru), and they are dirty [due to lack 
of proper hygiene] ( macinai ataintu). They abandon ( arattinil ) the life of a 
householder (// vaitarum) due to lack of desire ( paca manatu tavirntu), eat in a 
gluttonous manner (pantipata untu ), and [cover the body] with a mat ( payinofu ), 
and [carry] a peacock-feather [fan] ( pTIimel ). In a friendly fashion ( necamay ), we 
will explain ( nikalttuvam ) the Nigandavadin [school] ( nikanta vatiyai), which 
abides by these [practices] ( avai tarittujPrkajil). 


444 Cuvetampara and Tikampara in Tamil. 

445 They are referred to as Nigandavadins in Sanskrit. 

446 Nikantavati and Aclvakan in Tamil. 
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Verse 144 

Tri iatana ananta hanamutal enku narikaj enum onkunam 
mari latamati mevu cTtamena manni vanavar vanahkave 
veru lavukuna hana avarani ati eWnaiyum vitiacTr 
eru panmaiyutai nJtu va[arukan ehka jukkuiraivan enranan. 

[“Just as the brilliant full moon, our Arukan 447 is the faultless master of the 
limitless knowledge of eight virtues. He, who also vanquished the eight evil 
qualities, is worshipped by the celestials”]. 

Translation: 

Immortal Arukan ( nTtu va[ arukan), famous for his excellence ( eru panmaiyutai), is 
our god ( ehkajukku iraivan). He has mastered (manni) the blemishless “limitless 
knowledge” (Tri ilatana ananta hanamutal ) 448 and eight other qualities (en 
kunahkal). He shines as an eternal (kunam marilata), brilliant (full moon) (on 
mati), clothed in coolness (cTtamena). Worshipped by (vanahkave) the celestial 
beings (vanavar), he has the reputation for having destroyed (cTr vitia) the eight 
(eWnaiyum) evil qualities (veru lavu kuna) such as “defective knowledge” (hana 
avarani ) 449 and others (ati). 


Verse 145 


447 Arukatevan (arukan) is the Jaina Arhat Varttamana tirttankara. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"MakavTran" (p. 2992). In Sanskrit, Arhat literally means “the worthy one.” See Keown 2004:18. 

“Arhat is a common word used in pre-Buddhistic times for anyone who attains the ideal of his 
religion.” See Radhakrishnan 1989:428. 

448 The eight laudable qualities are: 1. Limitless knowledge ( ananta nanam ) 2. Limitless sight 
(ananta taricanam) 3. Limitless virility ( ananta vTriyam ) 4. Limitless enjoyment ( ananta cukam) 5. 
Namelessness ( nirnamam ) 6. No lineage ( nirkottiram ) 7. Eternal (nir ayujyam) and 8. 
Indestructible (cammita pavam) Muttappan 2003:108. 

449 The eight malevolent qualities are: 1. Defective knowledge ( nanavaranTyam ) 2. Defective 
sight ( taricanavaranJyam ) 3. Diminished virility ( vetanJyam ) 4. Lust ( mokanJyam ) 5. Adherence to 
a name ( ayutiya namam) 6. Adherence to lineage ( kottira namam) 7. Part of birth and death cycle 
(ayavantarayam) and 8. Prone to destruction ( kayavantirayam ) Muttappan 2003:108. 
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karuvi kanpafu tofakku olintuvaru kalam muorilnikal kariyam 
peruka ninruoru kanatti leyunar perum tavakkatavuj pTtinal 
maruvi ninruvak paffa varkkum malaivu urra varkkummanam 
ottitum 

kurucil ehka/ irai enru pinnumnikal kurram inmaiyatu kOruvan. 

[“Our Arukan is beyond the influences of the senses and he is cognizant of all 
events taking place everywhere during all three periods of time — past, present, 
and future. He bestows his grace on those who worship him as well as those who 
do not worship him. Such is his greatness and the protagonist”) will articulate 
more. 

Translation: 

Our majestic god (perum), who personifies austerities ( tavakkatavuj ), has rid 
himself of the entanglement ( tofakku okntu) and the evil influences of the senses 
(kanpafu karuvi). From ancient times ( peruka ninru), he can envision instantly 
( oru kanattile yunar) the events taking place ( nikal kariyam) in three periods of 
time [the past, the present, and the future] ( varukalam mOpril). Our benefactor 
(kurucil), with his greatness [will bless] with equanimity (pTtinal manam ottitum) 
those who have adopted him (maruvi ninru) and follow him (vaji patia varkkum) 
[as well as] those who do not follow him (malaivu urra varkkum). Calling him his 
god (ehkaj irai enru) with a faultless nature (kurram inmaiyatu), he [the advocate] 
will articulate (nikal kOruvan) more later (pinpum). 

Verse 146 

pacittal takampayam cerra mofuuvakai moka cintanai partial noy 
nacittal vervinotu keta mofumatam venial Tntuati cayittalum 
pucippu vantitu pirappu urakkamivai vittor atiakuna pOtanay 
vacitta vanulakip meliruntu orucol ikalanukku arujum enranan. 

[“He is beyond the bodily needs of hunger, thirst, fear, rancor, and a litany of 
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other human needs and frailties. The virtuous one lives above this world and 
graced his worshippers by teaching them a single (powerful) word”]. 

Translation: 

He has eliminated [and he is beyond] ( ivai vitiu) hunger ( pacittal ), thirst ( takam ), 
fear ( payam ), rancor ( cerram ), desire ( uvakai ), lust ( mokam ), contemplation 
(i cintaoai ), slander ( paiittal ), sickness (noy), death ( nacittal ), perspiration 
(i vervinotu ), anguish ( ketam ), desirous of pride ( matam venfal), being surprised 
(Tntu atucayittalum), food ( pucippu ), birth ( vantitu pirappu), and sleep ( urakkam ). 
He is endowed with ( pOtanay ) eight great traits ( atiakuna ). He lives ( vacittavan ) 
above ( mel iruntu ) this world ( ulakip ). He graced ( arujum ) his follower(s) 
( ikalan ) 450 with a teaching of [a single word] “one word” ( orucol ). 

Verse 147 

anta vaymokyi nal avancaranam ati yokamutal ana nOI 
inta manilam mayahki tatavakai ihku iyampipan itanporuj 
vanta kalamuyir tanma tanmiaram marrum vinmaruvu purkalam 
pantam vltiindfu anati yayivai pataippatu inriuja pattume. 

[“From that one powerful word he (Arukan) composed the treatises. The ten 
eternal principles are outlined in these treatises”]. 

Translation: 

Using that one word ( anta vay moliyinal), he [Arukan] composed ( avan ihku 
iyampinan) many principal treatises ( mutal ana nOI ) such as (ati), “surrender” 
( caranam ), and “yoga” (yokam) to [save] this world ( inta manilam) from delusions 
(mayahki fhtavakai). The meaning of [these books] (itan poru!) is that the 
evolving time (vanta kalam), life (uyir), righteousness (tanma), non-righteousness 


450 The Tamil word ikalan means a “warrior.” Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "ikalao" (p. 268). Here it is 
translated as a “follower.” 
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(tanmi) virtue ( aram ), other [non-virtue] ( marrum ), fundamental entities [atomic 
bodies] ( vinmaruvu ), matter as non-living part of creation [ pudgala ] ( purkalam ), 
bondage ( pantam ), and release [heaven] ( vTtiindtu ) are the ten (pattume) eternal 
[entities] ( anatiyay ) which are not created [by any] ( pataippatu iriri). 

Verse 148 

nirra lotutalai potal annuvayam nikalttu nJtu eti rekamum 
urra tamivai kanatti lemaruvi uha vapuriyu marutan 
karra kalamajavu eyti vajumuyir kaya meviniraivu anate 
perru veruvaru tanmai nerarivu perra takiyuja pecile. 

[The soul resides in the body that is affected by the three periods of time (past, 
present, and future), and undergoes changes from infancy to youth and then to 
old age, exhibiting appropriate intelligence with growth and decay of the body]. 

Translation: 

Time continues in succession ( nikalttu nTtu annuvayam ) from what is destroyed in 
the past ( talai potal) to the present ( nirra lofu) and to the future ( etirekamum ). 
Time is what results ( kalam karra) when all these [three] combine ( ivai maruvi) at 
the same moment ( kanattile ) and evolve ( marutap )■ The life [soul] ( uyir ), limited 
by time ( ajavu eyti), lives in the body ( kayam vajum), permeates it ( niraivu anate), 
and undergoes changes [from infancy to old age] ( veruvaru tanmai perru), and it 
becomes ( aki uja) the intelligence ( nerarivu perra). 

Verse 149 

parantu mitutaru matti kayam ah' vitta nittamatu pannitum 
nirantu khataru matti kayamatu nitta maymika niruttifum 
puranta punniyam itarku nanmaipukal pavam anaatu tJmaiye 
tarumpo rutkuitamatu akum vanamiku purka iapkaj avai carruvam. 

[“Leading a virtuous life will result in a superior body that can obtain eternal 
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liberation, while leading an evil life of vices will keep the body in an eternal 
bondage. The vast space of creation accommodates innumerable objects of 
varying characteristics”]. 

Translation: 

The superior body ( parantu mJtu) resulting from the virtues ( tarumattikayam ) 451 
enables [the soul] ( atu pannitum) to attain eternal liberation ( ajivitta nittam). [On 
the contrary], the inferior ( nirantu kTf) body resulting from vices ( arumattikayam ) 
will keep the soul eternally in bondage ( nittamay niruttifum). The merits gained by 
virtuous deeds ( punniyam puranta ) benefit in getting this [superior body] ( nanmai 
itarku)]. Evil acts will result ( tTmaiye anaatu tarum ) in the accumulation of sins 
( pavam ). It is proclaimed ( carruvam ) that space offers room ( vanam kamatu 
akum) for all objects ( porutku ), including all matter [pudgalas] ( purkalankaj avai ). 

Verse 150 

enum onrutaiya vaki ehkumanu vay irumpukal mararikajum 
pOnum ahkuuru elamum akumivai purka lapporu/ka/ ennalam 
kanum ahkuaru vakaitto jilkalavai katiu vittaneri kanmammel 
mana ninruvarum mari marimun vakaintatu untuvita matciye. 

[Arunanti provides a definition for the term pudgala in Sanskrit ( purkalam in 
Tamil). It represents inanimate matter such as stone, iron, and trees. It 
undergoes six kinds of perpetual activities that are malicious in nature causing 
bondage. If we keep ourselves free from the clutches of these activities, and 
engage ourselves in austerities, we will experience good births. Repeated good 
births will enable us to enjoy the fruits of our virtues and attain liberation. This 
ends the arguments of the Nigandavadins], 

Translation: 


451 Tarmastikayam and atarmastikayam are Jaina technical words that denote “the body taken 
due to virtues” and “the body taken due to vices”, respectively Pillai 1975:72. 
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Everywhere, with great strength ( erikum enum), they assume forms such as 
(' onrufaiya vaki) an atom ( anuvay ), iron ( irumpu ), stone ( kal ), trees ( marankajum ), 
and attach themselves ( pOnum ) to become ( akum ivai) different types of forms 
(. uru elamum). We may call (enna/am) these as objects of matter ( porujka / 
purkala). There [in the world], they are bound ( ahku avai katiu ) by six types of 
(aru vakai) perceptual activities ( kanum tolilkaj ) 452 Observing righteousness ( neri 
kanmam) is the abandonment [of that attachment] (vitta). Then, greatness [good 
births] ( mel mana ) will be sustained [by that righteousness] ( ninru varum). In the 
repeated births ( mari mari) we undergo, we enjoy the [fruits of karma] ( untuvka ) 
which are in store for us ( mun vakaintatu), [and when they are exhausted, we 
attain] liberation ( mafciye ). 

4.6b NigandavAda School {siddhantin- verses 151-164) 

Verse 151 

aruka nukku anantahanam ati yati yakave 
peruka nirral cllama matikku atainta perriyel 
oruvum itta oppuvan uyirt tirattin ujjapin 
maruvu mikka kurramel arattin manni nanenil. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin begins his arguments against the Nigandavadin. “When 
you described your Arukan, you alluded to his limitless knowledge and his eight 
noble qualities and compared him to the coolness of the moon. From your 
metaphor, it suggests that his nobility could wax and wane similar to the moon; it 
means that he is not any different from a normal human being. If you refuse that 
and say only his noble qualities undergo change...” (continues in the next 
verse)]. 

Translation: 


452 The six activities are smell ( manam ), taste ( cuvai ), sight (uruvam), sense of touch {uru), 
sound (oca/), and transformation {parinamam). 
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[Then] Arukan has limitless knowledge ( arukanukku ananta hanam ) and other 
such attributes (ati yati yakave) [etc., etc.] comparing him to the coolness of the 
full moon ( cTtama matikku atainta). If that is so ( perriyel ), the comparison is not 
acceptable ( oruvum itta oppu ) 453 The evil was in him before, and hence he 
belongs to humankind ( uyirt tirattin ujjapio). If you say that Arukan destroyed the 
evil qualities ( maruvu mikka kurramel ) and obtained perfection, ( arattin manninan 
enil) [continues in the next verse]. 

Verse 152 

arattin mannu vittavan oruttanay avan arat 
tirattil nirral marrorutta nalvi jainta ceytiyam 
marattio arra varkkelam vanakkam un iraikku mel 
pirakkum ihku avattaikontatu arai inru pecite. 

[in addition, if your Arukan attained perfection after getting rid of evil qualities, 
then there must be someone else who taught him the virtues? Hence, we have to 
presume the existence of a superior god who is more powerful than Arukan who 
is being worshipped by the non-violent group]. 

Translation: 

There must be one who established the rules for righteous behavior ( arattin 
mannu vittavap oruttanay ); it [also] implies (vijainta ceytiyam ) another [agent] 
(marr oruttapal) who followed these rules ( avan arat tirattil nirral). Explain to me 
(pecite) who that god is ( avattaikontatu arai inru) who appears to be superior to 


453 The Saiva Siddhantin points out that the cool nature of the moon is inherent ( samavaya 
sambandha) [Sanskrit], whereas the attributes described are acquired ( samyoga sambandha) 
[Sanskrit], According to the rules of logic, they cannot be equated. Mutaliar 1910:234. In Indian 
logic, two kinds of relationship are pointed out — samavaya or inherence, and samyoga or contact. 
Samavaya sambandha is the inseparable relation that is seen between the whole and its parts, 
the class and the individual, the substance and its attribute, the actor and the action. Samyoga 
sambandha is the external relation between two objects, e.g., a drum and a stick. Vidyabhusana 
1988 (Reprint):32,86. 
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your god ( un iraikku mel pirakkum) and who is worshipped by those who do not 
kill any life ( marattio arravark kelam anakkam ). 454 

Verse 153 

karuvi tan totakkuoiintu kantu vaium enriyel 
uruvu kontu ninratuennil untu tanma natikaj 
oruvi ninratu ennii attam onraiyum unarntitan 
porulte rintu pokaikalam onrile punarntitan. 

[“You claim that Arukan was omniscient but did not derive his knowledge by the 
use of sense organs. If he was embodied, then he should have had a mind. If he 
was not embodied, then he could not be omniscient. Without senses, and without 
being cognizant of the three periods of time, it is impossible to know an object”]. 

Translation: 

[You say that Arukan] abandoned knowledge derived from the use of sense 
organs ( karuvi tan tofakku oiintu) and is omniscient ( kantu vaium enriyel). If it is 
held that he is embodied ( uruvu kontu nipratu ennii ), then he possesses sense 
organs such as the mind [etc.] ( mana atikaj untu). If it is held that he is without 
[sense organs] ( oruvi ninratu ennii), he will not understand anything ( attam 
onraiyum unarntitan). He cannot grasp the passage [of three periods] of time 
(pokai kalam) at the same single instant (onr/’/e), to grasp anything ( poruj terintu 
punarntifan). 

Verse 154 

arva kopa manavai afaintu oruppa varkku elam 
cervatu inmai ceppilinru cTvan mevu kayamal 
orum mannar polave uyirkku ajittal inriye 


454 The words marattio arravar refer to those who desist from killing any life. See Mutaliar 
1910 : 235 . 
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erkoj pop eyilifattu iruttal perratu erikolo. 


[“Being embodied implies that Arukan has not attained salvation. Should that be 
the case, then those who have eliminated evil thoughts and emotions cannot yet 
expect to attain salvation. Furthermore, if Arukan is compassionate towards 
humanity, why is he still living in luxury”?]. 

Translation: 

If Arukan is still [embodied as] a soul with a body ( cJvan mevu kayamal), [then it 
suggests that] there is no salvation ( cervatu inmai ) to those who have 
experienced lust, anger and other emotions ( arva kopam anavai ataintu ) and 
eventually controlled them ( oruppa varkku elam). If you compare him to a king 
(mannar polave) who confers benefits to humankind [his subjects] ( uyirkku 
ajittal), why is he (erkoj) living in a great ( perratu ) golden castle ( pon eyilitattu 
iruttal en/co/o )? 455 

Verse 155 

collatu onru konfu ikalin attan nata vecolin 
illai yamma natitap iyampu maratu eririaoe 
naiia vamma natitan avarkku nata veyilai 
ollai Omar Omarukku uraitta varuatu okkume. 

[“If Arukan does not possess a mind and sense organs, how did he manage to 
compose a treatise? If he did not have the sense of hearing, how could he have 
heard his preceptor, which enabled him to teach others? This is akin to a dumb 
person teaching to another dumb person (‘blind leading the blind’)”]. 

Translation: 


455 T he Tamil word kol is an affix implying doubt. It is also used as an expletive in poetry. Tamil 
Lexicon, s.v. "kol" (p. 1156). 
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If you say that [by] using the single word uttered ( collatu onru kontu) [by the 
eternal Arukan], the perfected one ( ikalin attan) A 56 compiled the treatises ( natave 
colin). [In addition, if the perfected one] does not have a mind and other senses 
(illaiyam manatitan), how could he compile a treatise ( iyampu maratu etihane )? 
Without a sound mind ( nallavam manatitao), how could he ( avarkku ) 
comprehend ( nafa veyilai) [what was given to him]? This is comparable ( atu 
okkume ) to a dumb [person] teaching another dumb [person] ( Omar umarukku 
uraitta varu). 

Verse 156 

inpa pOmi cerikalil natan ivvi runilat 
tuopam ahku unarntitamai inku arintu collifao 
inpa pOmi yiliruntu irunti yavum eytitii 
tunpa pOmi yamunarntu colla vallatu illaiye. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin wants to know how Arukan could comprehend the 
sufferings and travails of the people while living in his luxurious abode. If Arukan 
could know the sufferings from where he lives, then his abode is not immune to 
misery]. 

Translation: 

If Arukan lives in a blissful territory ( inpa pOmi cerikalil natan), there [in his golden 
castle], he will not realize ( ahku unarntitamai) the sorrow prevailing in this world 
(ivvirunilat tunpam), nor can he teach anything here [in this world] ( ihku arintu 
collitan). If he knows [experiences] everything ( yavum eytitii ) while living in the 
blissful territory ( inpa pOmi yiliruntu iruntil), realize [know] that ( unarntu ) it also 
becomes a sorrowful territory ( tunpa pOmi yam), [and] there is nothing else for 


456 Verse 146 describes how the eternal Arukan imparted knowledge to his followers with a 
single word. Based on that, this verse describes the two natures of Arukan — the eternal one and 
the perfected one — who received knowledge from the former. 
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me to tell you ( colla vallatu illaiye). 


Verse 157 

niraintu kaya mdtucTvan ninra takil ivvutal 
kurainta potu tanum ittotu okkave kuraintitum 
irantu pokum ikkatam iranta potu nlrkkutattu 
uraintu utainti takkufam utarnta varuatu okkume. 

[“If the soul dwells in the body, when the body dies, the soul will die with it. It is 
similar to a pot that cannot hold water when it is broken”]. 

Translation: 

If you say that the soul pervades the entire body ( niraintu kayamofu cTvan ninra 
takil), then if the body suffers any loss [mutilation] ( ivvutal kurainta potu), the soul 
must also undergo similar ( okkave ) damage ( tanum ittotu kuraintitum). When the 
body dies ( ikkafam iranta potu), the soul will also die ( irantu pokum) [with it]. It is 
comparable ( okkume ) to how water in a water pot ( nJrk kufattu) dries up ( ularnta 
varuatu) when the pot is broken ( utaintkak kufam). 

Verse 158 

kanfa nulta rumtanmatti kayamofu atanmum 
unfu mJtu kil ulavi urru ninri tapporuj 
konfatu ennil attamiv irantu tanmai kutM 
vanfu pufkaj pol enin vaiahkifa kanattile. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin asserts that the soul cannot live concomitantly in a 
dharmic and an adharmic body . 457 Should the Nigandavadin retort that the two 


457 The Jains believe that the soul enjoys the bliss while embodied in the taomattikayam 
(dharmic body) depending on the good deeds performed and suffers the pain with the 
atanmattikayam (adharmic body) due to the bad deeds committed. In the same birth, the soul 
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lives are similar to the evolution of a worm into an insect, the Saiva Siddhantin’s 
answer is that the two forms cannot be present simultaneously but only in 
succession. Therefore, the soul dwelling in two bodies simultaneously is not 
tenable]. 

Translation: 

If you say that (enn/7) the dharmic body and the adharmic body (tanmatti 
kayamotu atanmum untu) 458 described in the scriptures (kanta nut tarum) travel 
high and low ( mTtu kT[ ulavi ) 459 assuming the same body ( urru ninri tapporuj 
kontatu ) [at the same time], the two natures cannot coexist ( attamiv iranfu tanmai 
kOfifa). If you say it is akin to a larva metamorphosing into a bee ( vantu putkaj pot 
en/'n) 460 , [know that] they do not live [have both forms] at the same instant [time] 
{valahkita kanattile). 

Verse 159 

nTtu pava punniyanka jal niraya vanakam 
kOtu vorkaj inruninru kOtiuvarkaj inmaiyin 
ofum makanait tirattin urra varu uraittiyel 
vTtu makanaikku natum villi pola ventume. 

[If the Nigandavadin claims that there is no final arbiter to judge the souls for their 
good or evil actions, then no one can enjoy the bliss that heaven provides or 
experience the torment in store in hell. If the Nigandavadin suggests that just as 
an arrow released from the bow reaches the target quickly, the souls reach their 
destinations, the Saiva Siddhantin is quick to point out, working on the same 
simile, that we need an archer to release the arrow!]. 


travels back and forth between the two bodies. See Muttappan 2003:117. 

458 Verse 149 describes the kinds of bodies, gross and subtle. 

459 The dharmic body is elevated to enjoy pleasures and the adharmic body is lowered to suffer 
pain Pillai 1975:76. 

460 The word pufka, I is a corrupt form of pujukkal. Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "putkaj" (p. 2792). 
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Translation: 

If there is no arbiter ( kOtiuvarka 7 inmaiyin ) to judge the souls ( kOtu vorkaj) for their 
evil acts and righteous acts ( pava punniyahkajal), then no one will reach 
( inruninru ) hell or heaven ( niraya vanakam ). If you say that ( uraittiyel ) just as an 
arrow in motion ( ofum makanait tirattin) reaches its destination ( urra varu), [that 
is, the souls reach their destinations], then we need ( venfume ) an archer (villi) 
who releases the arrow traveling towards heaven ( vTtu makanaikku nafum pola). 

Verse 160 

enatu onru purkalattin eytum ennin nacame 
kanal akum akkafam kaiinta tanmai illavai 
puna ventum melurum poruttam inmai onrinin 
mana ve anupporu/ nikanta vati vaittate. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin points out the misconception of the Nigandavadin. If 
inanimate objects possess a soul, as claimed by the Nigandavadin, then they 
must long for and attain salvation. It is ridiculous to hold such a view]. 

Translation: 

You hold that (enn/'n) inanimate objects ( purkalattin eytum ) 461 have souls but with 
one sense ( enatu onru). Objects with life are observed (kanal) to lose their forms 
when they die (nacame akum akkafam), but [inanimate objects] do not have the 
nature to perish (kaiinta tanmai illavai)' [If they have a soul as you claim,] they 
must desire salvation (pOna ventum). Such a view (melurum) is meaningless 
(poruttam inmai). Only the Nigandavadin asserts that (nikanfavati vaittate 
manave) inanimate objects (onrinin anupporu!) [have life]. 


461 In verse 150, it was suggested by the Nigandavadin that inanimate objects such as iron and 
stone have a soul. 
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Verse 161 

aru kari yahkajmara veta vahka jamenin 
mari vani kamceyatu irukka vantita tanam 
mTri lata ujatuennin ehkum ujjatu ujate 
peru kari yamvitap pirappatu illai pecile. 

[The Nigandavadin holds that only by carrying out the six prescribed activities, 
can one perform austerities. If it is suggested that inability to carry out the activity 
is due to past karma, then everything can be attributed to past karma. The Saiva 
Siddhantin points out the circular logic]. 

Translation: 

You say that forsaking ( marave ) the six activities ( aru kariyankaj ) 462 is similar to 
performing austerities ( tavahkajam enin). Without exchange (mari) [of goods] and 
performing trades ( vanikam ceyatu irukka), wealth cannot be generated ( tapam 
vantita). If you attribute that [inability to produce wealth] to past karma ( mTrilata 
ujatu ennin ), 463 then everything can be attributed to past karma ( ehkum ujjatu 
Ojate). There are no benefits born [out of austerity] ( pirappatu illai) except by 
action ( peru kariyam vita). 

Verse 162 

ufalva runtal matavahkaj uruti enru uraittitil 
pafava runtu noyinorkaj pafarvar poneyil enay 
tifamva runtal inpamiccai ceytal ceytal ceytiyel 
ketaa rinti fay unnaci kefil inpam munniye. 


462 This comment is based on the strongly held Jaina belief that austerity is performed when the 
following six activities, which are considered evil actions, are eradicated: agriculture (u[avu), 
mechanical work (fo//V) writing (varaivu), trading ( vanipam ), teaching (viccai), and sculpture 
(cirpam). Mutaliar 1910:251. 

463 It appears the poet is using the word ulatu instead of u/v/'na/' to mean past karma. Tamil 
Lexicon, s. v. "ulvinai" (p. 502) . 
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[“If you claim that mortification of the body is a great penance, then all those who 
are suffering should attain salvation. Then, could someone attain salvation by 
cutting off his nose?”]. 

Translation: 

If you say ( enru uraittitil) that mortification of the body ( ufal varuntal ) definitely 
( uruti ) equals great penance ( ma tavahkal), then those who are suffering {pafa 
varuntu pafarvar) from diseases ( noyinorkal ) should reach the golden castle ( port 
eyil enay). If you reply that the desire [to reach the golden castle] is in itself 
( iopam iccai ceytal ) an act of ( ceytal ) undergoing severe [bodily] pain {tit am 
varuntal), then for the sake of obtaining that bliss ( iopam munniye), may you cut 
off your nose ( un naci arintifay )? 

Verse 163 

pOrva kanmam arritap pucitta pinpu ponneyil 
nervatu ennin akkanmattu niccayam ilamaiyil 
tTrvatu inmai tTrinvayil cervatu inmai tenkafal 
nTrva ranta potu pOnai mm arunta ninrate. 

[The Siddhantin argues that as the accumulation of karma is limitless, it cannot 
be exhausted. Even if it were to be exhausted, at that stage there would be no 
body or senses to perform the austerities, and hence there would be no 
liberation. It will be comparable to a cat waiting for the ocean to dry up so that it 
can eat the fish therein]. 

Translation: 

[You say that] only after experiencing {arritap pucitta pippu) all the karma of the 
past lives {purva kanmam ) one can reach the golden abode [in this birth] 
{ponneyil nervatu ennin). [However], that karma {akkapmattu) is limitless 
{niccayam ilamaiyil), and hence, it cannot be exhausted {tTrvatu inmai). If it is 
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exhausted ( tTrio ), the senses ( vayil ) will not be able to combine [interact to 
produce knowledge] ( cervatu igmai). [Therefore what you say is analogous to] a 
cat ( pOhai ) waiting (migrate) for the water in the ocean ( ten katai nTr) to dry up 
( varanta potu), so that it can eat the fish ( min arunta). 

Verse 164 

kuru kOval magnum akkufamku rittu nljkarai 
eral urra tagmainT oruttar igri erutal 
vero ruttag akkutattai mJtu nigru etukkave 
eral urra tagmaiyil civag tirattil nigrife. 

[“Just as a pot cannot lift itself from the bottom of the well to the top, one cannot 
attain salvation without the help of Siva”]. 

Translation: 

Your statement ( kuru ) that without the help of god ( oruttar igri) you have the 
wherewithal (nJ urra tagmai) to reach heaven ( eral erutal) is similar to saying a 
pot [bucket] (akkutam) at the bottom of a well ( kuval ) can lift itself ( maggum ) to 
the top of the well (nilkarai kurittu). Someone ( veroruttag ) is needed to lift the pot 
(akkutattai) out from the well (mTtu nigru etukkave). Declare your loyalty to Siva 
(civag tirattil nigrite) and follow the required path to heaven (eral urra tagmaiyil). 

4.7a AjTvaka School (pOrvapaksin - verses 1 65-1 74) 

Verse 165 

egguyir atarkup pola evarkkum ottu iruppavag egru 
tagguyir varuntat tagum talaiyigaip parittup parmel 
magguyir evarri gukkum varuntave aranka! collum 
aggator vaymai aci vakagama garkajir kOrum. 

[This verse begins the protagonist argument for the Ajlvika sect. The Saiva 
Siddhantin uses sarcasm by alluding to the sect’s practice of self-mortification by 
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pulling out the hair from their heads]. 


Translation: 

Just as he has been [benevolent] to my soul ( ennuyir atarkup pola enru), he will 
be benevolent to every soul ( evarkkum ottu iruppavan). Pulling out [one’s hair] 
from the head ( talaiyinaip parittu ) causes suffering to the soul ( tannuyir varuntat 
tapum). On this earth ( par mel), the Ajlvika sect belonging to the Jaina school 
(acivakan amanarkajir ) 464 preaches the sublime truth ( annator vaymai kOrum) 
that all souls should undergo bodily suffering (mappuyir evarrinukkum varuntave) 
as postulated in their scriptures ( arahkaj collum). 

Verse 166 

varampila arivan ati vaittanur porujkaj tamum 
nirampave anukkaj aintu nilampupal analkal cTvan 
parantivai ninra panmai paratu katinam cTtam 
tarumpunal cutumtT vayuc calittutum uyirpo tattam. 

[The five elements and their characteristics are described]. 

Translation: 

The all-pervading Arukan ( varampila arivan) 465 in his eternal treatise ( ati 
vaittanOr) identifies five elements ( anukka / aintu ) and [says that] all objects 
(, poru/ka 7 tamum ) will be filled by them ( nirampave ). They are: earth ( nilam ), 
water (pupal), fire (anal), air (kal) and the soul (cTvan). If we should describe their 
respective nature (parantivai ninra panmai), earth is hardness (paratu kafipam), 
water is coldness (cTtam tarum pupal), fire is heat (cutumti), air is movement 
(vayuc calittutum), and soul is intelligence (uyirpo tattam). 


464 Arunanti makes a mistake by identifying the Ajlvika sect as part of the Jaina school. 

465 The word arivan means a wise man, a knowledgeable person. It also refers to Arukan. Tamil 
Lexicon, s.v. "arivan" (p. 177). 
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Verse 167 

parpunal parakkum kJjmei patarntitum teyu vayuc 
cervatu vilahkin ujiam avarrotu cerum veru 
carvatu perra potu carnap poru/in tanmai 
nervatum aki nirkum ituporuj nikajttum are. 

[“Of the five elements, earth and water have the nature to move downwards, 
whereas fire and air have the tendency to move upwards. The soul, while 
embodied, assumes the characteristics of the body, and on leaving the body it 
merges with the elements”]. 

Translation: 

Earth and water (par punal) have the nature of spreading downwards ( parakkum 
/c/7), [whereas] fire and air ( teyu vayu ) have the nature to spread upwards (me! 
patarntitum). When the soul ( utjam ) leaves [the body] ( cervatu vilahkin), it will 
merge with them [the elements] ( avarrotu cerum). When the soul enters a body 
( veru carvatu perra potu), it assumes ( nervatum aki nirkum) the characteristics of 
the body in which it is embodied ( carntha apporujin tanmai). This is how these 
substances [elements] operate ( ituporu / nikajttum are). 

Verse 168 

unartara anukkaj nankum onruketiu onratu aka 
punartara onril pukkonru ayinum porunti vajum 
anaitara putiya vantihku ajitara pajaiya vana 
inaitara onruon raki marutal onrum inre. 

[“Except for the soul, the four substances do not possess any knowledge, 
although they all inhabit the body and function in unison. They neither merge into 
each other nor do they metamorphose into another. They are not affected by the 
passing of time”]. 
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Translation: 

The four elements do not have any intelligence ( unartara anukkaj nankum ) 466 
One [element] will not metamorphose into another ( onruketiu onratu aka), nor will 
it merge with another ( punartara onril pukkopru). Yet (ayinum), they stay united 
[in the body] ( porunti vajum). They are not born here as new ( anaitara putiya 
vantiriku), nor do they die as old ( ajitara paiaiya vana ). When they unite, they do 
not unite one by one ( inaitara onru onraki), and they never change in their nature 
( marutal onrum inre ). 

Verse 169 

kontumun virittal nTtial kurukkutal kuvittal unral 
untutinru ularttal mTtial utaittital onrum onna 
vintupip purampum pokum veruninru ujjum mevum 
pantuminru enrum ehkum parantuoru tanmaip pale. 

[The characteristics of the elements are outlined]. 

Translation: 

They do not have the wherewithal ( onrum onna) to expand (virittal), to lengthen 
(nTtial), to shorten (kurukkutal), or to accumulate (kuvittal). They cannot be 
poured (unral), they cannot be eaten (untutinru), they cannot be retrieved (mTtial), 
and they cannot be broken up (utaittital). They can go beyond the worlds 
(vintupin purampum pokum), and they can assume several forms and lives 
(veruninru uljum mevum). Although they are present (parantu) all the time 
(enrum) from the past to the present (panfum inru), everywhere (ehkum), their 
nature will not change (oru tanmaip pale). 

Verse 170 


466 Anukkaj in this context refers to the elements and not atoms. 
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kanninil kana onnac canitta antak kanmattale 
nannitum urukkaj aki ninrapin narard kanpar 
vinninil tevar kanpar oranu mikka nankay 
enniya porujka! ellam icaivatuenru iyampu minne. 

[“Invisible to the eyes, karma is instrumental in embodying the soul with a form. 
Even when embodied, the souls can be perceived only by the celestials. Our 
treatises state that the soul combines with the four elements and in unison with 
them appears as different objects”]. 

Translation: 

They are impossible to be perceived by the eye ( kanninil kana onna), and they 
are born due to past karma ( capitta antak kanmattale). Even when they take 
forms and appear ( nannitum urukkaj aki ninrapin), humans do not see them 
(narard kanpar)', they are seen by [only] the celestial bodies in the heaven 
( vinninil tevar kanpar). One element [the soul] (oranu) combines with the four 
[other elements] (mikka nankay) and appears as several objects (enniya porujkaj 
ellam) and [functions] in harmony ( icaivatu ); thus say [the treatises] (enru 
iyampum inne). 

Verse 171 

onrinai oruvi mOnrahku urrita irantu vitiu 
ninrita irantu kutum nerinilam nanku nTrmunru 
inru iranfu alaikai onray icaintitum pOmi ivvaru 
enrunir tlkal ati In tu vatu enru iyampum. 

[The syntax of this verse needs some unpacking. The Ajlvika sect holds that any 
composition of the elements will always have the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, and air) but in different proportions to produce various objects. This suggests 
that two or three of these cannot produce any form. However, with earth, all the 
four will be united together; with water, the other two (fire, and air) will be found 
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together; with fire air will be found together; and air will stand alone. The four 
elements mix this way among themselves]. 


Translation: 

[When the four elements unite], three of them do not unite ( munrahku urrifa) 
leaving out one (onrinai oruvi)\ two of them do not unite ( ninrija irantu), leaving 
out the other two ( irantu vittu ); [the element] earth has four [attributes] (nilam 
napku), water has three (nTr munru), fire has two ( irantu a[ai) and air has only one 
(. kal onray ). Their [treatises] say ( enru iyampum) that in this paradigm ( kOtum 
neri ) of the world ( Tntuvatu ), elements such as (ati) earth ( pOmi ), water (nTr), fire 
(tl) and air (kal) thus work in unison (ivvaru icaintitum). 

Verse 172 

venmainan ponmai cemmai kakvenmai nTlam paccai 
unmaiiv arin ujjum kakvenmai dhku vTttin 
vanmaiya takac cerum marrivai uruvam parri 
unmaiiv vottut tTtiuk kalappinil unarum enran. 

[The characteristics and the nature of the six colors are explained]. 

Translation: 

[The six colors are] white (venmai), gold (nan popmai), red (cemmai), pure white 
(kakvenmai), blue (nTlam), and green (paccai). Among these six (ivarin ujjum), the 
pure white (kakvenmai) will provide beauty (vanmaiya takac cerum) to the 
heaven [golden castle] (dhku vTttin). The other [elements] (marrivai) inhere in 
forms (uruvam parri). It is said (enran) in essence ( unmaii ) that the soul knows 
that (unarum) by means of association and dissociation [by differentiation] (vottut 
tTttuk kalappioil). 

Verse 173 

perkavu ijaiyuru inpam pirivilatu irukkai marrum 
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veroru naffil ceral vifaintifum muppuc catal 
kOriya effum munne karuvipuf konta takum 
teriya u[ir paffuc celvatuiv ulakam enran. 

[The eight attributes of the karmic process are explained]. 

Translation: 

In the womb itself ( karuvin ), the soul assumes ( munne ufkopfa takum) the eight 
attributes {ettum) stated ( kuriya ) as: abject poverty {per i[avu) pleasure {ippam), 
not leaving the native land {pirivilatu irukkai), living in a foreign land {veroru nattil 
ceral), old age {mOppu) and the resulting {vifaintifum) death {catal). He [Arukan] 
has said that {enran) the world thus undergoes {paffuc celvatuiv ulakam) the 
karmic process {ufir). 

Verse 174 

punniya pavam ennum iranfu anup porunta vaitte 
enniya ivarri pdfum ejena ehka lote 
nappiya oruvan kOrum hapamiv varatu enru 
kappiya karutti porkaj katiyipaik kappar enran. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin concludes the position of the Ajlvikas in this verse. 
“Arukan has added two more categories of vice and sin to the five substances 
(earth, water, fire, air, and soul) of the Jaina school making it seven. Those who 
recognize this scheme stated by our friend (Arukan) as the highest wisdom will 
attain salvation (reach Arukan’s golden abode)]. 

Translation: 

The two elements [attributes] {iranfu apu), righteous acts and sinful acts {punniya 
pavam ennum) combine with {porunta vaitte) [the five] already accounted for 
{enniya ivarri pdfum) making them to be seven (ejena); those who follow {kappiya 
karutti pdrkal) what our revered friend has stated {ehkalofe nappiya oruvan 
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kururn ) 467 as words of wisdom ( nanam ivvaratu emu), will realize salvation 
( katiyinaik kanpar). 


4.7b AjTvika School (siddhantin- verses 175-180) 

Verse 175 

varaneri vTtanapin manmel avan vantu 
taramaiyin nOlanatu tano ujatu inram 
ceramaiyil anuvanavai aintum oru teyattu 
dranoru kalattinil onram unarvu inram. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin begins his refutation of the AjTvika school. He challenges 
the AjTvika position that Arukan appeared on this earth and wrote treatises. “As 
there is no return from heaven, he could not have appeared on earth to compose 
the treatises; nor could the treatises have appeared on their own. As the 
elements cannot unite themselves in heaven, he could not have had a body. 
Therefore he could never be aware of anything”]. 

Translation: 

If [Arukan] did not compose ( taramaiyin ) the treatises ( nOlanatu ) by appearing on 
this earth ( manmel avan vantu), [understand that] they did not appear on their 
own ( tano ujatu inram). However, there is no return from the heaven ( varaneri 
vTtanapin). The five elements ( anuvanavai aintum) will not unite ( ceramaiyil ) [in 
his abode] and Arukan will not have a body ( oru teyattu). [In addition, without a 
body] he cannot perceive anything, at any time (bran oru kalattinil), nor can he be 
conscious of anything (onram unarvu inram). 

Verse 176 

irupanmaiyar ivarmantalar cempotakar enre 


467 The Ajivika promotes himself as a friend of Arukan by stating “enkaiofe nanniya oruvan. 
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varupanmaiyar ivarmanfalar manmelvaru nulum 
tarupanmaiyar eninnTtalam atil valpavar tampol 
orupanmaiyin ujarakuvar unaratu urai ceytay. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin questions the validity of the two natures of Arukan as 
advocated by the Ajlvika and points out the misunderstanding]. 

Translation: 

If you say that (enin nl) Arukan has two natures ( irupanmaiyar ivar enre), one as 
Mantalar ( mantalar ) 468 and the other as Cempotakar ( cempotakar ), and Mantalar 
is the one ( varupanmaiyar ivarmantalar ) who composed the treatise ( nOlum 
tarupanmaiyar ) on the earth ( manmelvaru ), then he will have the same nature 
( orupanmaiyin ufarakuvar ) as all other souls living on this earth ( talam atil 
valpavar tampol). You have stated this ( urai ceytay ) without proper 
understanding (unaratu). 

Verse 177 

uyiranavai utal tm t if a I otiuk kalappu eytum 
payilval unarvu eytum enum moliyanavai pajutam 
tuyilartarum avarpalakar totararari vinainT 
ceyirartarum uraiyetarum ituvo una ceyale. 

[This verse challenges the Ajlvika position that the soul combines with the body 
and becomes intelligent. If that were so, why does not an infant or an 
unintelligent person display knowledge?] 

Translation: 

Your words which state that ( enum moliyanavai) when the soul enters the body 


468 Mantalar is the one living on earth and cempotakar is the knowledgeable one or the 
perfected one. Mutaliar 1910:270. 
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(i uyiranavai utal tlntital), it combines and attaches itself to the body ( ottuk kalappu 
eytum ) and by practice ( payilval ) knowledge is formed ( unarvu eytum) are faulty 
( paiutam ). The soul in those who are lethargic ( tuyilartarum ) and in infants 
(, palakar ) will not become knowledgeable ( tofarar arivinai ) as faultily 
(i ceyirartarum ) advocated by you ( uraiyetarum ). This is your position [which is not 
tenable] ( ituvo up ceyale ). 

Verse 178 

anuvanavai kitmelula analava yavamum 
nanukavena lamevarin nacam avai eytum 
anukaenil ivaitojjaikoj akamuja vakun 
tunivalivai kalavapala tokaiyamvakai ilavam. 

[In an earlier verse , 469 the Ajlvika had claimed that of the four substances, two 
have the nature for downward movement and two have the tendency for upward 
movement. Should this be the case, they will never form a body, as they will keep 
drifting apart in opposite directions. Even if they unite, at any time they may 
separate themselves destroying the body in the process. Furthermore, if the 
substances are independent as claimed by the Ajlvika, then there should be 
space between them thus failing to provide unity and harmony. The Saiva 
Siddhantin successfully dismantles the Ajlvika position that the body is a 
composite of the four substances]. 

Translation: 

If the elements ( anuvanavai ) either go down or go up ( kUmeluja anal), then we 
can say ( enalame ) that even body parts ( avayavamum ) can go down or up 
( nanuka ); if so, when the elements unite ( varin ) they will perish ( nacam avai 
eytum). If you say they do not unite ( anukaenil ), then they will become a body 
with holes (: toUaiko / akam ujavakum) and will become a collection 

469 See verse 167. 
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(tokaiyamvakai) without any unifying harmony ( kalavapala ), and without any 
purpose (tu nival ivai ilavam). 

Verse 179 

mikaiyamanu ujavakaiyin avaiyam mika ennil 
tokainalitai yaralal avai tokumarila akum 
pakaiyakaiyin micaitalmaiyin nilaiyavakai pannum 
nakaiyamurai kaliayiram avaitupepa nanna. 

[The Ajlvika claims the existence of another fifth substance (the soul), which 
appears in various forms. It is not possible for the soul to unite with the other four 
because of their movement in opposite directions. Furthermore, the soul has 
intelligence but not the capacity to unite. Because of the conflicting nature of the 
constituent substances, the union will be imperfect and lack harmony. Thus, the 
Ajlvaka’s position is laughable. Even tying together a thousand sticks will not 
result in a column]. 

Translation: 

You say that there is another element [besides the four] ( mikaiyam anu ), and it 
appears in several forms ( ujavakaiyin avaiyam mika ennil). Because they [the 
four elements] have an upward or downward tendency ( micai taimaiyin 
nilaiyavakai), they are opposed in nature ( pakaiyakaiyin ). As the union of the four 
is not sufficient ( tokai nalkai yaralal), the [intelligent] element cannot be in 
harmony with them ( avai tokum arila akum). Even one thousand sticks (kali 
ayiram ) cannot come close (nanna) to being a pillar ( avai tOnena). [Therefore], 
what you say is laughable ( nakaiyam urai)\ 

Verse 180 

kOtaanu ariyamaiyin vakkOtiutal kurin 
natavaji anuvanavai nanukacceyum avarai 
nTtavipai tannalenin nipaivinratu ipram 
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tetay oru vanaim ivai ceyvan ujap enre. 


[In his concluding verse addressing the Ajlvika, the Saiva Siddhantin continues, 
“As the substances do not possess any intelligence, they cannot unite to form 
bodies. If you claim air to be the uniting agent, it cannot be so as air also does 
not possess any intelligence. You cannot suggest that karma is the uniting agent 
because it also lacks intelligence. There must be one intelligent agent to 
effectively unite the substances. You should investigate this further.” The Saiva 
Siddhantin very effectively argues for the existence of god without mentioning it 
directly in as many words]. 

Translation: 

The elements cannot unite [to form a body] ( kOfaanu ), because they lack 
intelligence ( ariyamaiyin ). If you say air unites the other elements ( vaji kOtiutal 
kOrin), air does not have intelligence about the karmic activity of the soul (nafavaji 
anuvanavai nanukacceyum avarai). If you say that air unites them because of the 
remnant karma ( nTta vinai tannalenin), [remember that] it is non-intelligent 
(ninaivinratu inram). There has to be one (ujan enre ) who implements these 
[activities] ( oruvan ivai ceyvan). Do investigate ( nTtefay)\ 

4.8a Bhatta MTmAmsA School (pOrvapaksin - verses 1 81 -1 93) 

Verse 181 

vetame oti natan ilai enru vinnil erac 
cetamam kanmam ceyyac ceyimini ceppum nOlin 
nJtiye kontu patta cariyin nikajttum nTrmai 
otanJr halat tuije ujjavaru uraikkal urram. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin assuming the role of the representative of the Kumarila 
Bhatta’s school of MTmarhsa (MTmamcai in Tamil) begins by stating the basic 
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tenets of the school . 470 The adherents of the school do not believe in god, and as 
prescribed by Jaimini the founder of the MTmarhsa school of philosophy, the 
Vedas are the only guiding authority to attain salvation]. 

Translation: 

Let us begin to discuss ( uraikkal urram ) the basic principles ( ujjavaru mrmai) of 
the followers of [Kumarila] Bhatta ( patta cariyip nikalttum) who in this world ( halat 
ujje) surrounded by the vast ocean ( otanTr ), abide by the doctrines in the treatise 
(nulin nTtiye kontu) compiled by Jaimini ( ceyimini ceppum). [According to them], 
there is no god ( natap ilai) besides the [authority of the] Vedas ( vetame oti enru ) 
and to follow [the Vedas’] prescriptions ( kanmam ceyya ) is the way ( cetamam ) to 
reach heaven ( vinnil erac). 

Verse 182 

urritum kamam ati kunahkajtam uyirkatku untam 
marrivai tarume yayin maraimok vaymai inram 
karritu nulal potam kalappatu kalvi inrel 
perritu majavum muhkai ennave peca lame. 

[The protagonist of the school highlights the importance of the Vedas, and points 
out that the soul without any intelligence is akin to a young (immature) child or a 
dumb person. The implication here is that one with human frailties could not have 
composed the Vedas], 

Translation: 

The souls ( uyirkatku unfam ) experience ( urritum ) emotions (kunahkajtam) such 


470 Jaimini (circa 1 st century BCE), the founder of the MTmarhsa school, compiled the 
authoritative treatise The MTmarhsa Sutra. The founders of the two major sub schools are 
Kumarila Bhatta (circa 7 th century CE) and Prabhakara (circa 700 CE). The names of the three in 
Tamil are Caimini, Pattaccariyan, and Pirapakarar, respectively. 
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as lust ( kamam ati). If such souls offer ( marrivai tarume yayin ) sacred words 
[Vedas] ( maraimok ), there cannot be any sublime truths in them ( vaymai inram). 
[Humans] acquire knowledge ( potam kalappatu) from the treatises they learn 
(. karritu nulal). Without any educational value [in them] ( kalvi inrel ), we can say 
that ( ennave pecalame) [human authors of the Vedas] will have the nature 
(perrifu) of a young child ( majavum ) or a dumb person ( muhkai ). 

Verse 183 

untuoru katavuj vetam uraittita uyirin tanmai 
kontavan allan enrum kuritin uruvam kutil 
pantaiya uyire akum patittanOI aiavu hanam 
kantitum uruvam inrel karutuvatu illai enran. 

[The protagonist of the school asserts that god did not create the Vedas, and 
they appeared on their own. He argues, “If god takes on a human form, he must 
possess a soul, and that soul will have intelligence conditioned and limited by the 
knowledge acquired from studying the treatises. On the other hand, if he does 
not take on a human form, he will not have a mouth to utter words and a mind to 
think”]. 

Translation: 

If it is suggested ( eprum kuritin) that there is a god ( untu oru katavu!) who 
authored the Vedas ( vetam uraittita) but he does not have human attributes 
(uyirin tanmai kontavan allan), [it can be refuted as follows.] If he has a body 
(uruvam kOfil), he will have a soul (pantaiya uyire akum), and he will be limited 
(. kanfitum enran) by the wisdom acquired from the study of treatises (patittanOI 
aiavu hanam). [Furthermore], If he has no body (uruvam inrel), he will be devoid 
of faculties [without a mind] (karutuvatu illai). 

Verse 184 

tevarum munivar tarn urn cittarum nararum marrum 
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yavarum uraippar vetam iyampinar innar ennap 
povatuanru enru najum paramparai pukalva takum 
kuvalnTr ennil kojjem marumaiyaik kuritta lale. 

[“Even celestials cannot explain the origin of the Vedas. From time immemorial, 
the Vedas have been handed down to succeeding generations. If you suggest 
that they appeared just as water appears in a well, we do not accept that 
because it implies the existence of an agent to dig the well. Furthermore, water 
from the well cannot teach about future births.” The simile obliquely suggests that 
humans cannot know about future births]. 

Translation: 

Celestial bodies ( tevarum ), sages ( mupivar tamum), mystics ( cittarum ), and 
humans ( nararum ) state ( yavarum uraippar) that they do not know who ( innar 
enna ) composed the Vedas ( vetam iyampinar). It has been eternally ( enru 
najum) handed down in a hereditary succession ( paramparai pukalva takum). If 
you say that [they appeared on their own] just as water in a well ( kuvalnTr ennil), 
we do not accept that ( kojjem ), because the well water cannot discuss future 
births ( marumaiyaik kuritta lale). 

Verse 185 

unniya ahkam arum mOnru upavetam tanum 
tannuje atakki veru tahkita vakaiyaic carntu 
munriamdr torram inri mutivinri nittam aki 
mannior iyalpe yaki vaiahkitum maraiyatu enran. 

[Argument is provided for the eternal nature of the Vedas and their rich contents 
found in the six auxiliary texts and six secondary texts. Nothing can be found, the 
protagonist claims, in any philosophical treatise that is not explained in the 
Vedas], 

Translation: 
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The Vedas contain within (tannuje afakki) six great auxiliary texts ( unniya ahkam 
arum ) 471 and three secondary texts ( mOnru upavetam ). 472 No other treatise 
contains ( veru tahkifa) what has not been discussed in them ( vakaiyaic carntu). 
They have no beginning ( munnamor torram inri), they have no end (mutivinri), 
and they are eternal ( nittam aki ). Their nature never changes ( mannior iyalpe 
yaki)\ this is the enduring characteristic ( valahkifum ) of the Vedas ( maraiyatu 
enran ). 

Verse 186 

ceytiyum neriyum mevum tevarum porujum ellam 
eytiya panmai yale driyalpu iyampatu akum 
aiyamil kalam munrum arintapin nehca kattay 
meyyatay vantu tonri vijahkitum veta nule. 

[“The Vedas dictate prescriptions and prohibitions, besides providing chants and 
rites to be performed. When they are practiced with perfection, their truth will 
dawn in the minds of the practitioners]. 

Translation: 

[The Vedas describe] the activities ( ceytiyum ) and righteous means to carry them 
out (neriyum), and celestial bodies practice them ( mevum tevarum). Plurality 
(panmai yale) of all objects result from these (porulum ellam), and they are not of 
the same nature (driyalpu iyampatu akum). When we learn with certainty (aiyamil 
arintapin) about the three periods of time (kalam mOnrum), the truth of the Vedas 
(meyyatay veta note) will appear (vantu tonri) in our minds (nehca kattay) in all 

471 The six auxiliary texts (arigas in Sanskrit and ankankaf in Tamil) are: prosody (cantoviciti), 
astronomy and astrology ( cotitam ), construction and design of religious sites ( karpam ), Vedic 
etymology ( niruttam ), phonetics (citcai), and grammar (vi yakaranam). Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"vetankam" (p. 3832). 

472 The three secondary texts (upavetam) are: science of life ( ayurvetam ), science of martial 
arts, weaponry ( tanurvetam ), and fine arts ( kantaruvavetam ). Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "upavetam" (p. 
427). 
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clarity (vi/ahkitum). 


Verse 187 

tappila vakum tatup pirattiyam tanni note 
oppila tampi rati patikamam uruppum kontu 
ceppumam vetam conna vitippati ceyyac cema 
vaippatam vTtu pacam maruvalam oruva lame. 

[“If the injunctions and chants stated in the Vedas are carried out with faultless 
grammar and diction, one will be able to shed the worldly attachments and enjoy 
the fruits offered in the heaven”]. 

Translation: 

[The Vedas] declare [injunctions] ( ceppumam ) with faultless verbal roots ( tappila 
vakum tatu ) [and] grammatical prefixes ( pirattiyam ), and they contain in their 
corpus ( tapni note uruppum kontu ) the incomparable ( oppilatam ) composition of 
nouns ( piratipatikamam ). If one follows the injunctions ( vetam conna ) rigorously 
( vitippati ceyyac), attachments can be abandoned ( pacam oruvalame) and [one] 
can enjoy ( maruvalam ) the pleasures of heaven ( cema vaippatam vJtu). 

Verse 188 

pokkotu varavu kalam onrinil punarvatu inri 
akkaveru oruvar inri anatiyay anukkaj aki 
nlkkifa vinaiyir kuti nilammuta taka nrti 
Okkamar ulakam enrum uHatuenru uraikka lame. 

[“Without anyone to create it, the great eternal universe has existed forever, and 
never underwent dissolution or a creation. The universe is constituted by atoms, 
which follow the law of karma of the souls”]. 

Translation: 
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This great universe (Okkamar ulakam) has never undergone dissolution ( pokkotu ) 
or creation ( varavu ) and has existed forever over time ( kalam onrinil punarvatu 
inri). Without anyone to create it [not having a creator] ( akkaveru oruvar inri), the 
elements exist ( anukka / aki ) because of their everlasting karma (nlkkifa vinaiyir 
kOti), and they manifest themselves as earth etc. (nilam mutalaka ); thus, we can 
say that ( enru uraikkalame) the universe has always existed ( enrum ujjatu). 

Verse 189 

nittamay ehkum untay nlfuyir arivu tanayp 
puttitan atiyaya karuviyin purattatu akic 
cuttamay aruvam akit tollaival vinaiyin tanmaikku 
ottator uruvam parrip pulanvali unarntu nirkum. 

[“The intelligent soul is eternal, and although it is conscious and interacts with the 
sense organs, it is independent of them. It is formless, yet due to its karmic 
residue, it dwells in a body and functions through the senses”]. 

Translation: 

The eternal (nittamay), all pervading ( ehkum untay), and omnipresent soul 
(nTtuyir) has intelligence as its form ( arivu tanay). When it operates with sense 
organs such as intellect ( puttitan atiyaya karuviyin), it maintains its integrity 
(purattatu aki) and stays pure (cuttamay). When it is without a form (aruvam aki), 
it assumes a form (uruvam parri) appropriate to its remnant karma (val vipaiyin 
tanmaikku ottator) [that has been active from] long past (tollai), is conscious, [and 
functions] (unarntu nirkum) through the sense organs (pulanvali). 

Verse 190 

ceyaltarum vinaikaj mayntu cintaiyil cerntu ninru 
payanotu paliya nirkum palalamum talaiyum ellam 
vayaltanin maruvi nacam vantapin palattai vantuihku 
iyalpotum tantarpola enrumpin iyampu kinran. 
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[“Just as when the straw and foliage are used as manure, they (will rot, and then) 
reproduce themselves as nutritious manure to the crops, the past karma will 
attach themselves to the soul and have its effect in the next birth”]. 

Translation: 

[When the body] perishes ( mayntu ), [the soul], because of the [accrued] karma 
produced by its actions ( ceyaltarum vinaika!), assumes ( cerntu ninru ) the subtle 
body ( cintaiyil ), 473 which, in turn, will produce its own effects (payanotu paliya 
nirkum). He [Bhatta] says that it is similar ( enrumpin iyampu kinran) to straw and 
foliage [when used as manure] ( palalamum taiaiyum), in the paddy fields 
( vayaltanin ). After they perish and lose their forms ( maruvi nacam vantapin), they 
will provide ( tantarpola ) good nutrition to the crops ( iyalpotum palattai vantu 
ihku). 

Verse 191 

nTtiyal nitta kanmam nikalttifac cupattai nThkar 
tTtila icca kanmam centalal ompic ceyya 
etutap venfirru ellam eytalam coma yakam 
atitan acai vTci amaittita vJtu atu ame. 

[By observing the injunctions prescribed in the Vedas, and by performing the 
sacrifices advised by the sages, one can attain salvation]. 

Translation: 

Observing ( nikatttita ) the daily Vedic prescriptions ( nTtiyal nitta kanmam), will 
secure happiness ( cupattai nThkar). One can achieve whatever one longs for 
( etutan ventirru ellam eytalam) by performing deeds involving desires that are not 
of sinful nature ( tTtila icca kanmam) and by performing fire sacrifices as advised 

473 The Tamil word cintai is translated as “subtle body” in this context. See Mutaliar 1910:288. 
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by the sages ( centalal ompic ceyya). By performing sacrifices such as the Soma 
sacrifice ( coma yakam ati ) and by desiring to donate liberally ( acai vTci amaittita), 
one will reach heaven ( vTtu atu ame ). 

Verse 192 

karutiya kanmam hanam iranfumka lakak kontu 
maruvital akum vTtu matitapai matittuc ceyti 
oruvitil patitap akum patitapaik katiyil uykkat 
taruvator neritap illai eppavum carri pane. 

[“Unless one performs the prescriptions of the “action path,” observing the 
injunctions of the “knowledge path” alone will not enable one to attain salvation”]. 

Translation: 

[The Vedas] prescribe ( karutiya ) that following both ( iranfum kalakak koptu) the 
action path [rites] ( kanmam ) and the knowledge path (hanam) will lead one to 
heaven [salvation] ( maruvital akum vTtu). Emphasizing the path of knowledge 
(. matitapai matittu) and abandoning the path of action [rites] ( ceyti oruvitil) will 
make one an apostate ( patitap akum). He [Bhatta] holds that ( eppavum carri 
pane) there are no scriptures ( taruvator neritap illai) that will [redeem an 
apostate] and lead him on to the righteous path ( patitapaik katiyil uykkat). 

Verse 193 

pacuppatuttu iyakam pappap puppiyam avatu enru 
vacippilnap maraikaj coppa valakkipal vaymai yaka 
nacippila manti rahkaj navirralip ippam akum 
pacippujap oruvan uppap paciyatu tTrnta pappe. 

[This is the last verse in the discourse of the Bhatta MTmarhsika. “The Vedas 
declare the virtue in animal sacrifice. In the same vein, by chanting the age-old 
mantras one will experience immense joy just as a hungry man feels satiated 
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after eating food”]. 


Translation: 

Just as following the tradition (valakkinal) of what the impeccable four Vedas 
have prescribed ( vacippil nan maraika! conna) — that offering a cow in a sacrifice 
(pacup patuttu iyakam panna ) will yield merit ( punniyam avatu enru ) — [and that] 
by uttering (navirralin) the sublime truths ( vaymai yaka ) of the everlasting 
mantras ( nacippila mantirahkaj) will yield pleasure ( inpam akum), [so too] a 
hungry person ( pacippujap oruvari) feels [satiated] when he eats food (unnap) 
and satisfies his hunger ( paciyatu tJrnta panpe). 

4.8b Bhatta MTmAmsA School (siddhantin - verses 1 94-203) 

Verse 194 

vetam cuyampuena vetanta vaymokyil verumpira manam ujatel 
mtantu kanihku matuhka paratamum nerkanta takum atupol 
otum colayvaruta lanum katatipata movantifa oruvara 
letanta tammaraika jayvanta vaymokyum veruintu ceka ranate. 

[Next, the Saiva Siddhantin begins his criticism of the Bhatta MTmarhsa school. 
“Except for your claim, there is no authoritative assertion that the Veda is 
uncaused. If there is any, show us now! Just as the Mahabharata has an author, 
the Vedas must have an author. We infer this just as a potter makes a pot, and a 
weaver weaves a piece of cloth. We hold that the sacred words of the Vedas 
were revealed to us by Siva”]. 

Translation: 

You hold that the Vedas ( vetam) 4 74 are uncaused [appeared on their own] 
(i cuyampu ena), but there is no such declaration ( vaymokyil ) in the Vedas 
(vetanta). [Furthermore], if there is another way of knowing (verum piramanam 

474 Veda (in Sanskrit), Vetam (sing.), Vetahkaj (pi.) (in Tamil). 
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ujatel), let us know now (nJ tantu kan ihku). The great Mahabharata ( matuhka 
paratamum) is an example ( nerkanta takum). They [the Vedas] are composed by 
someone ( otum colay varutalanum ) similar to [the Mahabharata ] ( atupol ). Objects 
such as a pot or a piece of cloth ( kafati patam) cannot come about on their own 
( vantifa oruvara ). The sacred utterings ( vaymokyum ) appearing as the Vedas 
( maraikajay vanta) are from Cekaran [Sekhara, i.e. , Siva] ( cekaranate ) and they 
are given to us ( tantatam ). 

Verse 195 

uraitanti tan oruvan enilinta vanin itai olikontu mevi ulatam 
puraitanta vammaraikaj apivehca mayojirkai porujtanta tJpam atuvel 
varaitanta tal ivvurai kapilancol akumatu maraikinra varum varavum 
viraivin colayitanai etukontu mevuvatu vitaikontatal unuraiye. 

[“If you say that no one authored the Vedas, then they must have appeared from 
the sky as meaningless gibberish, if so, they will be faulty. If you claim that the 
Vedas spread their knowledge just as a lamp that shows its brightness and at the 
same time brightens its surroundings, the brightness can have only a limited 
range; hence the Vedas must have limited knowledge. You are repeating what 
sage Kapila had proclaimed . 475 Does it have a beginning and an end as he 
claims? How could you prove that the Vedas are with form sometimes and 
without form some other times? Explain the basis of your opinion, because what 
you say makes no sense”]. 

Translation: 

If no one authored [the Vedas] ( uraitantifan oruvan enil ), it means that they 
appeared ( mevi ulatam ) from the sky as mere [meaningless] sound ( inta vanin 


475 Sage Kapila (Kapilan in Tamil) (fl. circa 800 BCE?) - a legendary seer said to have founded 
the Sarhkhya system of thought. 
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ifai olikonfu). If so, the Vedas are faulty ( purai tantavam maraikal). If you say that 
just as a lamp ( tTpam atuvel), which, besides manifesting its brightness 
(, apivehcamay ), sheds light on objects ( ojirkai porujtanta), [but the brightness 
spreads only within a limited range], when the limitation of your words [analogy] 
( varai tantatal ivvurai) is similar to the words of Kapilan [Kapila] ( kapilao col 
akum). Explain quickly ( viraivin colay) the form and formless nature of the Vedas 
(atu maraikinra varum varavum) and on what are your views based ( itanai 
etukonfu mevuvatu ), because your words do not seem to address the issue (vi itai 
konfatal un uraiye ). 

Verse 196 

uruvin kanemaruvi varilinru terar urai ujatuuhkaj nOlin maraiyum 
tarukinra natar avar ivarenru namamatu taravantifamai atanal 
varumenru nefiyenil vafarkipra tTvatanil varukinra atai palaval 
orutantu vayan avap ivanenra potil ivaiuja enru nJti yavaiye. 

[“You say that the Vedas are revealed by getting united with a person. According 
to you, even a frog’s croak may utter your Vedas. You claim Vedas will seek an 
author, but the author is not perceived. This is similar to claiming that there is no 
maker of the cloth imported from an island, because the maker is not perceived”]. 

Translation: 

[You say that the Vedas are revealed by] entering the body of a person ( uruvin 
kane maruvivaril). [If so], the Vedas described by you ( inru uhkaj nOlin maraiyum ) 
could be born in the croaking of a frog ( terar urai ujatu). Without providing 
( taravantifamai ) a specific name ( namamatu ) of the author ( tarukinra natar) as to 
this person or that person ( avar ivar enru), you say that [the Vedas] will seek 
someone to be its author ( atanal varum enru nefiyenil). From the many garments 
(afai palaval) received ( varukinra ) from the islands that [trade] many articles of 
merchandise ( vafarkinra tTvatanil), even not knowing the weaver ( oru 
tantuvayan), either this one or that one ( avan ivan enra potil), we can infer ( mfi 
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yavaiye) the existence of one ( ivaiuja enru ). 


Verse 197 

maraininru naluticai yavaronra takavarum uraitanta vaymai atanal 
niraivenru nTtumenil vanaiyum katatipala colavonri nTti ujatam 
kuraivinri natummok avaicenru kOtuvator kunamuntatu akum 
malartan 

uraikinra malaitanil ujatenratu akumenil unarvipratu a[i oliye. 

[“Even people scattered across different countries in four directions, speaking 
several tongues, believe in the veracity of the four Vedas. Therefore, you may 
suggest that it was not composed by one person and must be uncaused. Your 
argument is not tenable because even if pots are made in different countries, it 
does not negate the fact that a potter is required to make a pot. You claim that a 
faultless chanting of the Vedas will bring happiness. This is akin to saying that 
flowers acquire fragrance after they are made into a garland. Your words are like 
the meaningless roar of the ocean]. 

Translation: 

The fact that ( atanal ) [people living apart] in four different directions ( naluticai 
yavar) still follow the [Vedic] instructions ( uraitanta ) as sublime truths ( vaymai ) 
and as a sole authority ( onrataka varum) confirms (eni!) that the Vedas ( marai ) 
are eternal ( niraivenru nTfum). Several pots ( vanaiyum katatipala ) made by 
potters have their differences ( niraivenru nTtumenil). [However, to produce a pot, 
a potter is required]. Similarly, to unite the words ( colavonri ) and their meaning 
( natummok ) in the Vedas without a fault ( kuraivinri ), we need an agent [creator] 
( kOtuvator ) with superior quality ( kunamuntatu akum) to assemble them 
(avaicenru). If you say that it is just like flowers ( malartan ) acquire their fragrance 
( ujatenratu akumenil) after becoming a part of a garland ( uraikinra malaitanil), 
your words are akin to the meaningless ( unarvinratu ) roar of the ocean (a// oliye). 
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Verse 198 

utalninru namunarum atukanta varu oruvan ulakahkaje uruvamay 
itaininru mamaraikaj avai anru vaymokya ivaikontu loka neriyin 
katanninru va[umatu karutumpin anaivak karumamcey kacini yujor 
titamenru cTr aracan uraitahkum olaitiru mukam enru cutu ceyale. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin holds that just as the human soul is attached to the body, 
god treats the universe as his body and has revealed the Vedas to us. Just as 
the subjects of a king prize a letter from him, which they carry as an adornment, 
god’s utterances (of the Vedas) are revered and prized by us]. 

Translation: 

[Our souls are] attached to our body ( utalninru ), and we experience 
consciousness [through our body] (nam unarum). Similarly ( atukanta varu), a 
creator ( oruvan ) dwelling in the universe as his body ( ulakahkaje uruvamay 
itaininru), uttered ( vaymoijya ) the great Vedas ( mamaraikaj avai). Based on these 
sayings ( ivaikontu ), the universe concentrates ( karutum ) on the prescriptions 
(loka neriyin) and follows the directions (katanninru valum). Worldly people 
[subjects] (kaciniyujor) who follow the royal injunctions (anaivak karumamcey) 
with certainty (titamenru), bundle up (cutu ceyale) the sheaves of the letter [palm 
leaves] carrying the king’s words (aracan uraitahkum olai ) and adorn their heads 
with them (tiru mukam enru). 

Verse 199 

mukvinri vetiyarka! mutalvanta muvarkajum mokyumcol ariyam enil 
kakvinri yekanitar avarkanfa varatuven vafakanta cati kakya 
okvinri otuvatuen uraitahku vetamok ujatenru kOrum avartam 
akyinri tan enum atu arivinri Tnumavar ilaiyenra atara vate. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin takes a strong position on the equality of people of all 
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castes. “You say that the Vedas are meant only for the first three castes . 476 Then 
how do you explain the mastery of the fourth caste over the art of astrology 
without knowing the language of the Vedas ? 477 Why is there no caste restriction 
in the northern part of India ? 478 If you say that the Vedas have the nature of 
sound and are without authors is as inane as saying a born person has no 
mother”]. 

Translation: 

You say conclusively ( mukvinri ) that the practitioners of the Vedas ( vetiyarka /) 
are the first three castes ( mutalvanta mOvarkalum ) and their language is Sanskrit 
( mokyumcol ariyam enil). [If so], without any restraint ( kakvinriye ), how did the 
astrologers ( kanitar ) learn [their craft] (avarkanta varatuven )? In the northern part 
of the country, ( vafakanta ) where the caste system is not observed ( cati katiya), 
everyone without any exclusion (otivinri) can recite the Vedas ( dtuvatuen ). To 
say that ( kOrum avartam) the Vedas contain everything in themselves ( vetamok 
ujatenru ) and such is the nature of sound ( uraitahku ) and to say that they do not 
have any origin ( akyinri tan enum atu) is being senseless ( arivinri ) and [is like] 
saying ( ataravate ) [that persons born] do not have a mother (Tnumavar ilai). 

Verse 200 

arikinra panmai avayavam ninra takil anu akyum katati enave 
cerikinra varatu ilai eninvantu cerumatu titamanru kuta oruvan 
kurikontu karinmujai varukinra pTcam avai kulaiyonri venil akyum 
urukinra kalamavai ufanninru poyakyum ulakenrum nJti yilate. 


476 The first three castes are Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya (in Sanskrit); Piramanan, 
Cattiriyan, and Vaiciyan (in Tamil). 

477 Astrology is one of the six auxiliary texts of the Vedas. See verse 185. Astrologers do not 
belong to the first three castes. Mutaliar 1910:301. 

478 Unlike the case in South India, in northern part of India all castes are allowed to recite the 
Vedas. 
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[If you say that the intelligent soul is attached to the body, then when the body is 
destroyed, the soul will be destroyed with it. Besides, the body has no 
intelligence to be able to unite with the soul. Hence, it is obvious that there must 
be a creator who could facilitate such a union. Just as the sprouts that are born 
out of seeds during rainy season, perish during the hot weather, all created 
beings die. Therefore, the universe undergoes creation, preservation, and 
dissolution. It is not eternal]. 

Translation: 

If the intelligent soul ( arikinra anu) unites with ( ninratakii ) and assumes the nature 
of a body ( avayavam panmai), which has parts similar to a pot and such ( kafati ), 
then it will perish ( aliyum enave ) [with the body]. If you say that the soul does not 
seek [the body and its organs] ( cerikinra varatu ilai), [but the organs] seek and 
unite with the soul ( eninvantu cerumatu), then it needs a strong one ( tifamanru 
oruvari) with a specific goal ( kurikontu ) to unite them (kOfa). During the rainy 
season, the sprouts appear ( karinmujai varukinra) from the seed ( pTcam ) and dry 
out and perish ( avai kulaiyonri aliyum) in the hot season ( venil ). [Similarly] being 
part of ( utanninru ) evolving time ( urukinra kalamavai ), 479 the world will perish 
( ulakenrum poyaliyum). It is not eternal (nTti yilate). 

Verse 201 

niraivehku makil uyir nerininru pdyvarutal anaivinra tarn utaiiie 
kuraivinru elamumuja kutakanta makil avai vitaninra varu kuriya 
uraikinra matavarkaj utalninru pdyvaritor utalkontu milvatu unaray 
maraitanta vaymaiyatil niraivinri ye ulakip maiaikinra tal un uraiye. 

[“If you say that the soul is all pervading, then it cannot follow the virtuous path to 
reach the heaven and come back again. If you say, the soul inhabits the body 


479 The “evolving time” refers to the three phases of creation, sustenance, and dissolution. 
Mutaliar 1910:303. 
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just as the fragrance of a flower is contained inside a pot, then along with the 
body the soul should also decay. Furthermore, if the soul is all pervasive, then it 
cannot transmigrate. Because you have not clearly understood the Vedas, you 
are confused”]. 

Translation: 

If souls ( uyir ) are all-pervading ( niraivehkum akil ), [your view that] following their 
righteous acts ( nerininru ), [souls] go to heaven (poy) and return ( varutal ) [after 
the exhaustion of their merits] is not supported ( anaivinratam ). If you say they 
( elamum ) are contained inside bodies ( utalile ) similar to the fragrance of flowers 
( kutakanta ) that fill the inside of a pot ( kuraivinru u)a makil), [then] when bodies 
perish, souls will be lost ( avai vkaninra varu kuriya). You know that ( unaray ) 
some yogic mystics ( uraikinra matavarkaj ) leave their bodies behind ( utalninru 
poy) and enter other bodies ( aritor ufalkontu mljvatu). Because you have not fully 
understood ( niraivinri ye) the sublime teachings of the Vedas ( maraitanta 
vaymaiyatil), your words are confused ( malaikipratal un uraiye). 

Verse 202 

a[ikinra talvinaika! akinra varueneru atumahki yana paricel 
oiivinri otanamum aravunna namvinaika! urukinra varatu enalam 
kali ki pra talarivu vinaitan titavinainar karumahkaj nati uruvor 
palutinri yeutavum atupanpa taka aruj paraman kan akum vinaiye. 

[It is difficult to conceive that one’s past actions accompany the soul for future 
births because the actions performed by one perish with the body. The analogy 
of the manure provided by the protagonist is not valid because the actions in one 
life cannot be united to the body in a future birth. Siva metes out the karmic 
effects just as an employer hands out wages depending on one’s labor”]. 

Translation: 

You hold that when a body perishes ( akkipra tal), its karma will perish with it 
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( vinaikaj akinra varuen ), [but it reappears, just as does] the rotting manure ( atu 
mariki yana eru) which offers benefits [to the crops] ( paricel ); then, we can say 
(ena/am) that food eaten every day ( otanamum aravunna ) is excreted ( oiivinri ), 
and it can again produce food ( namvinaika j urukinra varatu). When the body dies 
(kah kin ratal), karma (vinai) [dies with it, and so] cannot have the knowledge [to 
unite with the soul] ( arivu tantita). Just as it is customary ( atu panpataka ) for the 
employer ( uruvor ) to pay wages without default (palutinriye utavum) to the 
laborer [according to the work performed] ( vinainar ) who seeks work ( karumahkaj 
nati ), [so too] the benevolent Siva ( kan paraman ) graces karma to bear fruit ( aruj 
akum vinaiye). 

Verse 203 

karumankaj nanamatu utanninra lalmaruva katitaiikal avatu eninnT 
tarumahka rakamutal avaitahka me I arivu tavirumpin vJtum anaiya 
porujninru tefivaru payanuntu pokavinai purikinra varatu enave 
tiruninra pokamvajar avicenru meviyatu celavuntu cuh/a ceyale. 

[Just as one enjoys pleasure by accumulating wealth that will provide incentive to 
strive for more wealth, the desire to perform austerities to attain salvation will 
induce one to get more entangled in carrying out rituals]. 

Translation: 

You hold that ( enin nl) by performing austerities ( karumahkaj utan ninralal ) along 
with knowledge [of the Vedas] (nanamatu), one will prevent future births [attain 
salvation] ( maruva katitaiikal avatu). [Desire to perform austerities] will induce 
more desire [for wealth] ( tarum ahka raka mutal), which, in turn, will prevent one 
from acquiring higher knowledge ( avaitahka melarivu tavirum), and so there will 
be no salvation ( pin vTtum anaiya). Just as (enave) acquiring wealth (poru/nipru 
teti) and enjoying its benefits [pleasures] (payan untu) will tempt one to acquire 
more wealth (pokavinai purikinra varatu), [so] the desire to perform sacrifices 
(va/ar avicenru) to attain heaven (tiruninra pokam meviyatu) will only force one 
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to be entangled [in performing more austerities] ( celavuntu cu[va ceyale). 


4.9a PrAbhAkara MTmAmsA School [pOrvapaksin -verses 204-205) 

Verse 204 

aruntavanam caiminipantu arananOI ayntanayt 
tiruntumula kinirkontu ceppiyanOI tiramatanaip 
parintupira pakaran patiacanil verakip 
purintuuraicey neriyatapaip puvariimicaip pukaorifuvam. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin begins his discourse as the protagonist of the 
Prabhakara school of MTmarhsa . 480 As an introduction, he states that there are 
differences between Kumarila Bhatta (Pattaccariyan) and Prabhakara 
(Pirapakaran) in their interpretation of Jaimini (Caimini), the founder of the 
MTmarhsa school], 

Pirapakaran [Prabhakara] ( pirapakaran ) studied the treatises [based on the 
Vedas] ( arananul ayntanay ) of Caimini [Jaimini] who is renowned for his 
austerities and knowledge ( aruntavanam caimini pantu). He understands the 
doctrines ( tiramatanaip parintu ) in the treatise ( ceppiya nui) composed for the 
betterment of humankind ( tiruntum ulakinir kontu), and he differs from Kumarila 
Bhatta ( patiacanil veraki). Let us extol ( pukanrituvam ) the eminence ( micai ) of his 
[Prabhakara’s] righteous teachings ( purintuuraicey neriyatanai) on this earth 
(, puvapi ). 

Verse 205 

aruhceyalin apavatte apOrvam enumatu tonrit 
taruiiceyalnioru akyilpip palippippatu akumatu 
varunceyal onru inriye mancilaipo lammuttit 


480 The Prabhakara school of Mimarhsa is named after its founder Prabhakara. See footnote 
under verse 181. 
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taruhceyal itu enavunarntu taranimel avancarrum. 


[The concepts of apurva and mukti 1481 of the Prabhakara school are presented]. 

Translation: 

In appraising [the karma of] past actions [of a soul] ( aruiiceyalio apavatte), 
apurva appears ( apurvam enumatu tonri ) A82 It participates in the expiation and 
exhaustion [of karma] ( tarunceyalninru a[iyil ) and makes itself operative ( pin 
palippippatu akumatu ) in reaching a state free from any actions ( varunceyal onru 
inriye). The state of salvation ( muttit tarunceyal) is an inert state similar to that of 
sand and stone ( mancilai polam). This should be understood on this earth (Ttu 
enavunarntu taranimel). These are his words ( avancarrum ). 

4.9b PrAbhAkara MTmAmsA School (siddhantin- verses 206-207) 

Verse 206 

verupalan taruvatutan vinaiyenru vetahkaj 
kOruvor apOrvamtan kotukkumenak konta urai 
marutarum maraiyotu munpinri vantatal 
teriyavin pOmetimel cerntumanantu ikaintatuvam. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin begins his criticism of the Prabhakara school. 
“The views of Prabhakara are in opposition to Vedic injunctions. To suggest that 
the fruits of karma are due to apurva, and not due to the past karma, defying 
Vedic authority, is similar to suggesting that flowers picked from the sky get their 
fragrance when they adorn something”]. 

481 The Tamil equivalents are apurvam and mutti. 

482 Prabhakara considers that the fruits of good and bad actions of the past are attached to the 
soul by an unseen power called apurva. It is a mysterious, transcendent power produced by a 
correctly performed sacrificial ritual, not through the action of gods. It is considered either as the 
imperceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the act. See Radhakrishnan 
1989 : 421 - 422 . 
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Translation: 

The Vedas state ( vetahka j kOru) that souls experience ( verupalan taruvatutan ) 
past karmic impressions [in this birth] ( vinaiyenru ). Your words that ( konfa urai) 
apurva will facilitate this ( apOrvamtan kotukkum ena ) is contrary to what the 
Vedas declare ( marutarum maraiyotu). If [the fruits of past karma] mature newly 
[from apurva] { muppinri vantatal), [it is similar to saying that] the flower from the 
sky without any fragrance ( teriya vin pO) gets its fragrance ( cerntu manantu ) 
when placed on the head [i.e. adorns the head] (mutimel atuvam). 

Verse 207 

anantam katiyenna arivu akkai vTtuenkai 
unampina unarvakntorkku ujatakum uyarmutti 
tanihkuc civappoliyat talalnirkum arillai 
nanahkettu uyirnirkum enum uraitan nannatal. 

[Contrary to what the Vedas claim about the nature of liberation, Prabhakara 
asserts that destruction of intelligence and becoming inert like stone and sand is 
the ultimate liberation. Should this be the case, then when one loses 
consciousness, one will attain liberation! Arunanti points out that such a view are 
not acceptable]. 

Translation: 

[The Vedas] equate bliss with liberation ( anantam katiyenna), but you hold that 
obliteration of intelligence ( arivu akkai) and being inert [as a stone] ( Onam ) is 
liberation ( vTtu enkai). If that is so {pin), those who lose consciousness ( unarvu 
akntorkku) should realize ( ulatakum ) the great liberation ( uyarmutti ), [just as] 
when fire (tajal) loses its nature of red color ( tanihkuc civappokya), it cannot be 
sustained ( nirkum arillai). Your words — that the soul can live ( uyir nirkum enum 
uraitan) without intelligence ( nanahkettu ) — are not acceptable {nannatal). 
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4.10a Sabda BrahmavAda School (pCirvapaksin - verses 208-211) 

Verse 208 

uraiya natumai yalinal ulakam 
puraiyor unarum porujpoy itapai 
viraiyatu unarum atuvTtu enave 
varaiyatu uraiva tivakut tanane. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin initiates his discourse as the protagonist of the school 
belonging to the Sabda Brahmavadins . 483 According to the tenets of this school, 
sabda or sound is the governing principle of the universe. The school refutes the 
ignorant claim that meaning is different from the sound]. 

Translation: 

Sound appeared ( uraiyapatu ) as the universe ( ulakam ) because of delusion 
( maiyalipal) ; what the ignorant ones claim ( puraiyor uparum ) is false (poruj poy); 
realizing the falsity of such a claim ( itapai viraiyatu uparum) [of the ignorant ones] 
is true salvation ( atuvTtu enave). The proponent ( uraivati ) has narrated 
categorically (vakuttapape) the limitless nature [of sound] ( varaiyatu ). 

Verse 209 

paripa mamvivart tapamma yam atil 
tarumamam ulakuj jatucat tamate 
poru/a vatucol nalamal lavepip 
maruva tuporuj tirammarru ilaiye. 

[“As all the objects of the universe are emanations of sound only, if the objects 


483 According to the grammarian Bhartrhari (fl. 5 th century CE), Sabdabrahman (Cattappiraman 
in Tamil) is the single principle and ultimate reality out of which the entire universe has evolved. 
Language and the universe it refers to are, therefore one, an indivisible whole. See Johnson 
2009:55. 
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are not identical with the words, the protagonist questions, how is it possible for 
words to acquire meaning?”]. 

Translation: 

Delusion ( mayam ) causes the evolution and illusory appearance ( parinamam 
vivarttanam ) of this universe ( atil tarumamam ulaku ); [what is contained in this 
universe] is sound ( atu cattamate ); what is called meaning is the result of sound 
(porujavatu col nalam). If you disagree ( allavenin ), no meaning can exist without 
sound ( maruva tuporu! tirammarru ilaiye). 

Verse 210 

puma enave uraiyum porulum 
amam poruj onril anaintu ilatal 
nam ataraveytu colnari karuvayt 
tamam porujner poritan enave. 

[“A word and its meaning are tied to each other. Just as rice could be seen in 
different forms, so could a word have several meanings”]. 

Translation: 

[The two words] “pu” and “ ma ” (puma) mean ( uraiyum ) [two different] objects 
(porulum). Because the word and its meaning are not fused together (amam 
poruj onril anaintu ilatal), [when we speak] the word lovingly (nam ataraveytu 
col), the meaning of different objects (tamam poruj) is born (karuvay). It is similar 
to rice becoming puffed rice (ner poritan enave). 

Verse 211 

colvantu elalum porujtdri rutalal 
colle poruj enru tunintijum nJ 
collum porujum utannin rateniri 
collum poruj inru colnin ratuve. 
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[The Sabda Brahmavadin objects the suggestion that a word and its meaning are 
successive. Should that be the case, we would have a ludicrous condition when 
a word can exist independent of its meaning]. 

Translation: 

The meaning of a word is understood ( poruj tonrutalal ) [immediately] after it is 
spoken ( colvantu ejalum ); thus, it is established that the word is identical with its 
meaning ( colle poruj enru tunintijum). If you say that the word and its meaning 
appear jointly ( collum porujum utan ninratenin), then, when you give the meaning 
of a word ( collum poruj), you [have to] use [another] word (colninratuve). 

4.10b Sabda BrahmavAda School (siddhantin - verses 212-219) 

Verse 212 

uraiya natumai yalipal ulakel 
uraiyay orumai yalumuj jatena 
varaiyatu unarum atuvan katiyel 
varaiya maraiyotu malain tanaiye. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin begins his criticism of the Brahmavadin. 
“Your view that sabda as a reality is itself the final salvation conflict with the 
teachings of the Vedas that performance of austerities and accumulation of 
knowledge alone will result in salvation]. 

Translation: 

If you state that [words] sounds ( uraiyanatu ) are created in the world ( ulakel ) due 
to delusion ( maiyalinal ), then even such a statement should be [treated as stated] 
as delusion ( uraiyay oru maiyalum ujjatena). If believing in sound as a reality is 
itself salvation ( varaiyatu unarum atuvan katiyel), then you are in discord ( malain 
tanaiye) with Vedic prescriptions ( varaiya maraiyotu). 

Verse 213 
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aruvam uraiya talin av vuruvay 
maruvum parina mammaran tifumam 
parukum tatiyanatu palatu enil 
uruvam atuvay aiiyum uraiye. 

[“You hold that although sound is formless, it manifests itself as words. If you 
suggest that just as liquid milk could change into solid curds, formless sound 
could manifest itself as worldly objects, then just as curds could not become milk 
again, the world could not be reduced back to sound. Your sabda will perish”]. 

Translation: 

Because words do not have a form ( aruvam uraiya talin), and as they are 
transformed in this world by evolution (av vuruvay maruvum parinamam), they 
will lose their meaning [in the process] ( marantitumam ). Just as the curds could 
not be reversed back to milk] ( parukum tatiyanatu palatu enil), [the evolved forms 
could not be reversed back to sound and the] evolved forms would perish 
( uruvam atuvay aiiyum uraiye). 

Verse 214 

ayam utan antavivart tanamum 
mayav vujaten rucol evvitamum 
aynin ramaiyin uraiyin nalamum 
ayum porujukku arina mamate. 

[“Words are just labels to identify objects and are not identical with them”]. 

Translation: 

You must agree ( enru col) that the illusory appearances [of the world] ( vivarttana 
mum) along with sound ( ayam utan anta) are perishable ( maya vujatu). The 
substances determined by sound [words] are everywhere ( evvitamum ay 
ninramaiyin), and words ( uraiyin nalamum) become mere labels ( namam ate) of 
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things ( porujukku ) when we desire to know them ( ayum ari). 


Verse 215 

uraipol porujukku uruvin maiyin av 
uraiye poruj en ranai inru ariyen 
uraiye kavima lavanukku ujatam 
uraiyay kaviya kavorma vinaiye. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin reiterates that sabda and its meaning are different. Even 
though a word and its meaning appear together they have to be distinguished as 
separate]. 

Translation: 

Just as a word [has no form] (uraipol), its meaning has no form ( porujukku 
uruvinmaiyin). If you say that the word and its meaning are the same ( uraiye 
poruj en ranai ), it is not so (/n/u), because the word Ari ( ariyen uraiye ) refers 
(ujatam) to Mai [Visnu] (mal) [as well as to] a monkey (/caw). Could Mai be called 
a monkey (kaviyakavorma) because the word has two meanings (uraiyay 
vipaiye )? 

Verse 216 

nellil poriya vatunTju ajalil 
collil poruj on rojutok kitaiai 
kalvit tiramam uraikaf ciyinal 
mallal porujca lavajam tarume. 

[“Understanding clearly that a word could have several meanings would be very 
beneficial”]. 

Translation: 

You say that just as rice becomes puffed rice (nellil poriyavatu) because of fire 
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[so too, the word becomes meaning] ( nTfu alalil). Because a word (collil) has a 
collection of [several] meanings ( poru / onrotu tokkitalal), learning to know the 
meaning by recognition ( kafciyinal ) is the knowledge of sound ( kalvit tiramam 
urai ). The knowledge of meaning ( poru 7) will offer ( mallal tarume) very many 
more benefits [than just the sound] ( caiavaiam ). 

Verse 217 

murikan taporuj peyar atalinal 
pinkan tapilampu unarum peyaral 
nankan taporutku oruna camatinru 
enkan fanaikaranam inru alive. 

[The meaning of a word is more important than just the sabda. Sound will perish, 
but not the meaning]. 

Translation: 

The name we know ( peyar atalinal ) is that of an object we have seen already 
(munkan taporu!). We recognize some objects [later] (pirikanta pijampu ) because 
we know the name ( unarum peyaral). The meaning of the object ( nankanta 
porutku) does not perish ( oru nacam atinru ); only the sound carrying it perishes 
(erikan tanaikaranam inru alive). 

Verse 218 

poru/in tiriyam unarvo tupuman 
irujin riyutum oji ittanaiyum 
maruvum polutil varuna namatin 
oruvum peyar arttam utittitume. 

[“The knowledge/object perceived is more important than the sabda’’]. 

Translation: 

[The soul acquires] knowledge of an object ( varu nanam) when the known object 
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( poruj ), internal and external organs ( intiriyam ), consciousness ( uparvu ), and light 
that removes darkness ( irujinriyujum oii) come together ( ittanaiyum maruvum 
poiutil). In such a perception, there is no name ( oruvum peyar), but only the 
meaning [knowledge] of the object arises ( atin arttam utittijume). 

Verse 219 

arttam tejitarku ojiya natupol 
cattam porujtan aritarku ujatam 
nittam atuvanru uraininru akyum 
cittan oruvan uraicey tanane. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin concludes his criticism of the Sabda 
Brahmavadins. “Just as a lamp is required to reveal an object in darkness, sabda 
is required to know the different objects. It is inappropriate to say that sabda is 
formless, and then claim the formless sabda to be Brahman. Moreover, it is Siva 
who created sabda’’]. 

Translation: 

Just as a lamp helps ( ojiyapatu pol) in discerning [objects in the dark] ( arttam 
tejitarku), sound ( cattam ) is required to understand various objects ( porujtan 
aritarku ujatam). [However], it is not eternal ( nittam atuvanru ) and is subject to 
annihilation (urai ninru akyum). This has been expounded (uraicey tanane) by an 
accomplished mystic [Siva] ( cittan oruvap). 

4.11a MAyAvAda (Advaitin) School (pOrvapaksin - verses 220-234) 

Verse 220 

nane piramam enruraittu nalam peytter ena enni 
une pukuntu ninru uyirkatku upatecankaj uraittuvarum 
mana matike tapumaya mayavati peyakit 
tape uraikkum annOlip upmai tappaic carruvam. 
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[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin initiates his discourse as the protagonist of 
the Mayavadin . 484 He begins with the equation that self is identical with Brahman 
(Piramam in Tamil) and the basic tenet of the school that the phenomenal world 
is illusory. Of all the schools addressed by Arunanti, the most acerbic tone with 
harsh comments can be seen in his analysis of the Mayavada school]. 

Translation: 

The shameless ( mana ) devilish ( peyaki ) Mayavadin, with an impaired intellect 
( matike tanumaya mayavati ), declares himself to be Brahman ( nane piramam 
enruraittu ) and considers the whole word to be a mirage ( halam peytter ena 
enni ). He enters a physical body ( One pukuntu ninru), and imparts his teaching 
to humanity ( uyirkatku upatecahkaj uraittuvarum). Let us explain [examine] the 
truth [principles] ( unmai tannaic ) explained by him in his treatise (tape uraikkum 
annOlin carruvam). 

Verse 221 

arivay akila karanamay ananta nantamay aruvayc 
cerivay ehkum nittamayt tikainta cattayc cuttamatayk 
kuritan kunahka! onrinrik kOrum vetam tanakku aiavayp 
piriya anupu tikamtanakkay ninratu antap piramamtan. 

[Brahman’s impeccable attributes are listed]. 

Translation: 

[According to him, god] is [cosmic] intelligence ( arivu ), first-cause ( akila 
karanam), limitless bliss ( apantapantam ), formless ( aruvu ), all-merciful ( cerivan ), 
omnipresent (ehkum), eternal ( nittam ), faultlessly shining (tikainta), true (cattu), 

484 Arunanti labels Sankaracarya’s philosophy of Ekatmavada (Ekatmavatam in Tamil) as 
Mayavada (Mayavatam in Tamil). See Muttappan 2003:157. Also known as Atvaita Vetantam 
(Advaita Vedanta in Sanskrit). “Ekatman” (Sanskrit) refers to the doctrine of one universal spirit. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Monier-Williams. s.v. "Ekatman" (p. 230). 
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and pure ( cuttam ). It is that Brahman ( antap piramam) who is devoid of any 
identification ( kuri ) or qualities ( kunahkaj ), who is the measure of the Vedas 
( vetam tanakku alavay) with inexhaustible perception ( anupOtikam ), [and] who 
has [other] such attributes ( tanakkay ninratu). 

Verse 222 

onram iravi palapantattu untam utakattu ahkahke 
niprar pola ufaltdrum nikalntu nirkum porujmerkan 
cenrar polap pulankalukkum cintai tanakkum terivaritam 
enral kafci mutalaya irumunru ajavaikku ettatal. 

[This verse emphasizes that all souls are projections of the one and only 
Brahman. There could be many reflections of the sun in several vessels holding 
water, but there is only one sun. Similarly, Brahman appears as many in different 
bodies. Just as the sun cannot be contained in the vessel, the bodies cannot 
know Brahman, which transcends consciousness and knowledge. It is difficult to 
grasp Brahman through the six ways of knowing 485 ]. 

Translation: 

Just as the lone sun (opram iravi ) is reflected [as many suns] in several vessels 
(palapantattu untam) containing water ( utakattu ahkahke ninrar pola), the single 
object (poruj) [god] appears [as many] in several bodies ( ufaltorum nikalntu 
nirkum). Just as the sun is independent of the vessels ( merkan cenrar pola), the 
senses and the sense organs ( pulankalukkum cintai) will not know [god] 
(tanakkum terivaritam ); that is why (enral), [god] is beyond the reach (ettatal) of 
the six ways of knowing (irumunru ajavaikku) such as perception etc. (kafci 


485 The six ways of knowing are the pramanas (a/avai in Tamil). The word signifies the essential 
means of arriving at valid knowledge. Advaita recognizes six ways of knowing: perception 
(pratyaksa), inference ( anumana ), comparison (upamana), verbal testimony (sabda), postulation 
(arthapatti), and non-apprehension (anupalabdhi). The Tamil equivalent words are piratyatcam or 
kafci, anumanam, captam, uvamanam, aruttapatti, and anupalapti. 
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mutalaya). 


Verse 223 

irujil palutai aravenave icaintu nirkum irunkatirka! 
arujap palutai meyyaki aravum poyyam atuvepol 
marujil cakamum cattaki maruvit tonrum macillat 
terujil citte cattakum pittam cakattin ceyal ellam. 

[This verse asserts the illusory nature of the phenomenal world. “Just as the false 
belief, when a rope seen in darkness is mistaken for a snake, the world appears 
real due to ignorance. Just as in sunlight, the rope is perceived in its real nature, 
acquiring knowledge will dispel false perceptions of the world. Only Brahman is 
the ultimate truth”]. 

Translation: 

At night (irujil), when a person mistakes a rope for a snake ( palutai aravenave), 
he is afraid ( icaintu nirkum). [However], when sunlight appears ( irunkatirka! 
aruja), the rope becomes true ( palutai meyyaki) and the snake becomes false 
(■ aravum poyyam). Similarly, (atuvepol), due to ignorance ( marujil ) caused by 
delusion ( maruvi ), the world appears as real ( cakamum cattaki tonrum). When 
perceived (terujil) with faultless (macilla) knowledge (citte cattakum), [it will 
become clear that] all the actions [appearances] in the world are due to lunacy 
[ignorance] (pittam cakattin ceyal ellam). 

Verse 224 

ulakam tanum niruvacanattu untam enrel utiyatu 
nilavi untei aliyatu nirpa takum mittaiyal 
ilaku cutti kanalcera inram vejji ninratam 
kulavu cakamum avikaram paramart tattil koljatal. 

[This verse reiterates the illusory nature of the phenomenal world. Only the 
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unchanging Brahman that contains the universe is real]. 


Translation: 

The universe appears [from Brahman], whom, words cannot describe ( ulakam 
tanum niruvacanattu unfam). [Without Brahman, the universe] cannot come 
about ( enrel utiyatu). If it originated on its own ( nilavi unfel), it should never perish 
(ajiyatu nirpatakum), [but that is not the case], [Everything is] illusory ( mittai)] 
when an oyster-shell and [a piece of] silver ( ilaku vejji) are heated to refine [them] 
(i cutti kanalcera ), only the silver will survive ( ninratam ). The immutable eternal 
truth [unchanging Brahman] ( avikaram paramartam) that contains the universe 
( cakamum kokatal) will [always] shine ( kulavu ). 

Verse 225 

tarikum ulakukku upatanam cattam cilampi nOltappal 
vahki vaittuk kappatupol vaiyam ellam tanpakkal 
ohka utippittu ujatakki nirutti otukkattu ilatakkum 
ahku vanta varu atanal cattam cakattin amaivu ellam. 

[The protagonist explains the nature of the universe. “Just as a spider produces 
silk to make its web, protects it, and finally takes it back into itself, Brahman is the 
creator, protector, and the destroyer of the universe”]. 

Translation: 

[Brahman] offers the true essence ( cattam ) for the material cause ( upatanam ) of 
the universe ( tahkum ulakukku). [Just as] the spider ( cilampi ) produces silk (nut) 
[to make its web], protects it ( vaittuk kappatupol), and [eventually] takes it back 
into itself ( tappal vahki), Brahman creates the entire phenomenal world ( vaiyam 
ellam tanpakkal ohka utippittu), sustains it (nirutti), and [eventually], at the end, 
( otukkattu ) dissolves it ( ilatakkum ). All activities ( ahku vanta varu ellam) in this 
world ( cakattip ) are fittingly ( atarial amaivu) due to his power (cattam). 

Verse 226 
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mannum piramam tanilvanay vanin vajiyay antavaji 
tannii alalay alaliopal calamayc calattil taraniyayc 
conna itanin maruntakit torrum maruntil annamay 
annam atanil tuvakku ati aru tatu ayinaval. 

[This verse provides details of the creation process]. 

Translation: 

The sky appeared from the eternal Brahman ( mannum piramam tanilvanay), sky 
produced air ( vanin vajiyay), air produced fire (antavaji tannii alalay), fire 
produced water ( alalinpal calamay), [and] water produced earth ( calattil 
taraniyayc). From these, vegetation appeared ( conna itanin maruntakit torrum), 
vegetation produced food ( maruntil annamay), and from food appeared ( annam 
atanil) the chain of six substances [of the body ] 486 ( tuvakku ati aru tatu ayinaval). 

Verse 227 

aru tatuk kajumkOfi vanta kocam annamayam 
maril pirana kocamayam mannum atanin manomayamtan 
veru varumvin hanamayam mevum atanin atutannil 
kuri varum anantamayam koca mayampin kOtiyatal. 

[This verse explains the five sheaths covering the soul 487 ]. 

Translation: 

The merging of the six substances ( aru tatuk kajumkOfi vanta) produces the 

486 The six bodily substances are: skin, bones, nerves, bone marrow, blood, and semen. Pillai 
1975:102. 

487 The self is concealed within five sheaths: food ( annamaya kosa), vital forces ( pranamaya 
kosa), mind (manomaya kosa), understanding or knowledge (vijnanamaya kosa), and bliss 
(anandamaya kosa). (All terms in Sanskrit) See Zimmer 1974:415.. The equivalent Tamil terms 
are: annamaya kocam, piranamaya kocam, manomaya kocam, vinnanamaya kocam, and 
anantamaya kocam. 
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sheath of food ( annamayam kocam), which [in turn] produces ( maril ) the sheath 
of vital forces ( piranamaya kocam), which [in turn] produces ( mannum atanin ) the 
sheath of mind ( manomayamtan ), which in turn provides ( veru varum) the sheath 
of knowledge ( vinanamayam ), which, when combined with other faculties 
(mevum atanin ayampio kOfiyatal), produces the sheath of bliss ( anantamayam 
kocam). 

Verse 228 

koca uruvil piramamtan kutittonrum nitumoru 
kacam maruvum katantdrum ninral polak katiravan tan 
vTcu kiranam uruvin kan vejippat tituvatu atirparrum 
pacam atanukku inrakum enral parattil parrunto. 

[Just as the sun is not contained by the many reflections seen in several pots of 
water, Brahman appears in several forms, but is not attached to them, nor do the 
forms shackle him]. 

Translation: 

Brahman ( piramam ) appears united ( kutit tonrum) with the body composed of the 
[five] sheaths ( koca uruvil tan). Just as the rays of sunlight ( katiravan tan vTcu 
kiranam) from the distant sky ( nTtum oru kacam) are reflected in several pots [of 
water] ( maruvum katantdrum ninral pola), it manifests itself ( vetippaMuvatu ) in 
several forms ( uruvin kan), but it has no desire to be attached to bodies ( pacam 
inrakum atirparrum atanukku) and bodies cannot shackle it (enra/ parattil 
parrunto). 

Verse 229 

a la kin manika! avaikovai atainta poiutin ankahke 
nilavum orunOI palaniramay ninral pola nJtu uruvam 
palavum maruvum petattal panmai yakum piramamtan 
kulavu poka pokkiyahkaj kollum ponru kotjatal. 
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[Brahman appears as many but stays aloof despite the enjoyments of the 
individual souls]. 

Translation: 

Just as when shell beads are strung together ( alakin manikaj avaikovai atainta 
poiutin), the thread [used] that is visible here and there (arikarike nilavum orunul) 
appears to be many-colored ( palaniramay ninra! pola), [so too] Brahman, 
dwelling ( piramam tan ) in different bodies ( nTtu uruvam palavum), appears as 
(maruvum yakum ) many diverse beings ( petattal panmai ) [and yet] stays aloof 
( ponru kojjatal.) from the bodily enjoyments [of the souls] ( kulavu poka 
pokkiyahkaj koHum). 

Verse 230 

porrum ceyalal palanamam punaintu poka pokkiyattil 
torrum nanavu kanavinutan cu[utti turiyam eytum itarku 
erra karanam nirainiraiye Trei nal onru ellamum 
marri nirkum ketinri vanta pokam mayntifave. 

[The Mayavadin (Advaitin) explains that Brahman appears to undergo the same 
experiences of the various states of the soul but in reality is immutable]. 

Translation: 

Because of the several functions it [Brahman] carries out ( porrum ceyalal), it has 
several names ( palanamam punaintu ) and appears as though ( torrum ) it is 
enjoying sensual pleasures ( poka pokkiyattil) and experiences (eytum) such as 
the waking state (nanavu), the dream state (kanavinutan), the deep sleep state 
(culutti) and the fourth state of consciousness (turiyam) 488 This is due to the role 


488 “TurTya [Sanskrit] - It is the fourth stage of experience where an individual soul goes beyond 
the waking, sleeping, and deep dreamless sleep. At this stage Brahman is realized.” See 
Chakraborty 2003:222. The equivalent Tamil terms for the four stages are: nanavu, kanavu, 
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of the corresponding ( nirainiraiye ) sense organs ( karanam ); fourteen (/re/) during 
the waking state, four during the dream state (rial), and one during the deep 
sleep state (onru). In the faultless ( kefipri vanta) [last stage] all these changes 
(ellamum marri nirkum) and the enjoyments will vanish ( pokam mayntifave ). 489 

Verse 231 

karuvi ellam nan enave karutal pantam akkaruttai 
oruva mutti unfakum utiam vittam ceytiyinal 
maruvum may a kariyahkaj avittai may a vemayai 
piriyum piriya nan am atu pirakkum pirava petame. 

[“The soul experiences bondage due to false identification with the instruments of 
knowledge. Once they are dispelled by acquiring right knowledge, maya will be 
destroyed, and at this stage, the non-differentiating knowledge of Brahman will 
result]. 

Translation: 

Identifying oneself with bodily instruments of knowledge ( karuvi ellam nan enave ) 
results in bondage ( karutal pantam ); when this [false] knowledge is destroyed 
(akkaruttai oruva), salvation will result (mutti unfakum)-, mind is the source [for 
this false knowledge] (ujjam vittam), and it enables (ceytiyinal) maya to perform 
its acts (maruvum maya kariyankaj)', when ignorance perishes (avittai mayave), 
maya will disappear (mayai piriyum). Wisdom dawns (hanam atu pirakkum) when 
[maya is] removed (piriya), and then the non-differentiating knowledge [of 
Brahman arises] (pirava petame). 


urakkam, and perurakkam. 

489 The fourteen mentioned during the waking state are the five motor organs, five sense 
organs, and the four internal organs. The four during the dream state are the four internal organs. 
The one during the deep sleep state is the mind. In the last stage all the instruments are 
transcended. See Pillai 1975:104. 
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Verse 232 

ana kanma aputiayahka! antakkarana cuttitarum 
unam inri accutti nanam atanai untakkum 
nanam atutan piramattai nanenru unarttum nanpirantal 
vana matinTrt tujakkam enak kanum tannai mayaiyile. 

[“Strict practice of the prescribed austerities will cleanse the instruments of 
knowledge. That will give rise to wisdom, which in turn will make one realize the 
true nature of oneself. This knowledge of self will allow one to clearly see the 
effects of maya, as clear as the image of the moon is seen in still water”]. 

Translation: 

Observing the prescribed rites ( ana kanma anuttayahkaj ) will purify the inner 
instruments ( antakkarana cuttitarum) [of mind and intellect]. That purification 
carried out without a fault ( Onam inri accutti ) will give rise to wisdom ( nanam 
atanai untakkum). That wisdom ( hariam atutan) will make one realize ( unarttum ) 
“I am Brahman” ( piramattai nan enru). With the knowledge of self ( nanpirantal ), 
one can see the self in maya ( tannai mayaiyile), just as the moon’s [reflection] 
( vana mati) can be seen (enak kanum) in motionless water ( nTrt tujakkam). 

Verse 233 

tape tanay anupokam tannil tannai apupavittittu 
une uyire unarveyenru on rum inri urai irantu 
vane mutalam putaiikaj maya maya temanni 
nape piramam epattejiyum nanam pirama hapame. 

[This verse explains the process of acquiring the knowledge of Brahman enabling 
one to proclaim, “I am Brahman”]. 

Translation: 

When the self becomes self ( tape tanay) and experiences ( anupokam tannil) the 
enjoyment of the self in the self ( tannai anupavittiftu), when the body (up), life 
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breath ( uyir ) and consciousness ( unarvu ) lose their identity ( onrum ipri) and 
perish by attrition ( urai irantu), when space and other elements disappear (vane 
mutalam putahkaj maya), when [the knowledge is in] an unblemished state 
( mayate mappi), the realization ( enattejiyum ) and the knowledge ( hanam ) that “I 
am Brahman” ( nane piramam) is the knowledge of Brahman ( pirama naname). 

Verse 234 

carrum maraitat tuvamacima vakki yarikaj tamaiunarntal 
porri atunT anay enru araivatu allal poruj inre 
terrum itanait tejiyatar tejiyap pahca atapamel 
erra iyama niyamati yokam irunanku iyarruvaral. 

[“The ‘great sayings’ of the Vedas have to be understood for one to gain 
knowledge. Those who do not understand their significance spend their time in 
yogic practices”]. 

Translation: 

We should understand ( unarntal ) the great sayings ( mavakkiyarikaj ) 490 such as 
“That thou art” ( tattuvamaci ), which the Vedas teach us ( carrum marai tamai)] 
they do not teach us any other truth ( allal poruj inre) other than that you are 
Brahman ( porri atu nJ anay enru araivatu). Those who do not realize this truth 
( terrum itanait tejiyatar), in trying to understand it ( tejiya ), occupy themselves 
( iyarruvaral ) with five [yogic] postures ( pahca atapamel) and the eight-limbed 
yoga ( irunapku yokam) involving abstinence, observance, and such things ( yama 
niyamati ). 491 


490 The four Vedic statements in Sanskrit “Prajnanarh Brahma" (Consciousness is Brahman), 
“Aham Brahmasmi’ (I am Brahman), “Tat tvam asi’ (That thou art), and “Ayamatma Brahma” 
(This self is Brahman) are considered as “Great sayings” (mahavakyas). Chakraborty 
2003 : 125 . 

491 The eight-limbed yoga ( astahga yoga) of Patanjali has the following limbs: yama 
(abstinence), niyama (observance), asana (posture), pranayama (breath control), pratyahara 
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4.11b MAyAvAda (Advaitin) School {siddhantin - verses 235-252) 

Verse 235 

ekam nanena iyampi ippati arintu muttiyatai min ena 
mokamana urai cokam inpotu mutinti tatumalatu akiya 
kakamanatu karuhkalin tacai paritta [umkariya kuhciyin 
taka marpaci tavirkka vayitai kotuttatu enruraicey tanmaiye. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin begins his criticism of the Mayavadin. “Your 
call to others to follow your prescription to attain salvation by proclaiming ‘I am 
Brahman’ is not valid, because your statement introduces duality. Your 
delusional words are similar to saying that a barren crow picks some meat from a 
stone to feed its young!”]. 

Translation: 

Calling yourself to be that unique entity [i.e. Brahman] ( ekam nanena iyampi), 
[and] persuading others to reach salvation with the help of your words {ippati 
arintu muttiyatai min ena), [your words of] distress {cokam) spoken in delusion 
{mokamana urai) will not result in happiness {iopofu mutinti tatu). it is similar to 
saying that {enruraicey tanmaiye) an infertile crow {malafu akiya kakam anatu) 
picks some meat from a black rock {karuhkalin tacai paritta) and puts it in the 
mouth {vayitai kotuttatu) of the crying black baby [crow] {alum kariya kuhciyin) to 
assuage its extreme hunger {marpaci tavirkka). 

Verse 236 

nTfu vetam aia vaka ekamenum nJti tannikalvatu akumel 
nafi hatiruvum hanam heyamutan natum nanmaraiyum otalal 


(withdrawl of the senses), dharana (concentration), dhyana (meditation), and samadhi 
(absorption) [all terms in Sanskrit], See Radhakrishnan 1989:352. 
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otum akum unatu ekam otum ivai upamaki urai marukoj 
kutu makumanu pOti tanum atukuti tatuarivu lamaiyal. 

[“You claim Brahman to be the sole reality in the universe, and you base your 
opinion on the Vedas. However, you acknowledge the existence of a ‘knower,’ 
‘knowledge,’ and the ‘objects of knowledge.’ Obviously, your logic is faulty”]. 

Translation: 

You hold that according to the eternal Vedas ( nTtu vetam ajavaka), there is only 
one [i.e. Brahman] ( ekam enum ) that guides the universe ( mti tapnikaivatu 
akumeiy, the four Vedas state ( nan maraiyum otalal) that they are the knower 
( natiru ), the object of knowledge ( heyam ), and the knowledge ( hanam)\ everyday 
they are being sought ( nap najum). Your [position of that] single entity ( unatu 
ekam ) is defeated ( otum akum), and your words become defective ( otum ivai 
Onamaki ) and take on contradictory meanings ( urai marukoj kOju makum). Even 
apupOti 492 cannot arise ( apuputi tanum atu kOjijatu ) without consciousness ( arivu 
lamaiyal). 

Verse 237 

mti yal ojikoj panu vanatuakal mri lenikaiu marupol 
ati tan uruvam aya kayam atil mevi avatilai yakumam 
tJtiia aruvam ata lalnilalkaj cera veritam ilamaiyal 
otil or akalin nTriie oruvar kana lalilatuun ekame. 

[“You stated that just as the reflections of the sun could be seen in pots holding 
water, Brahman appears as many objects in the world. This contradicts your 
position that Brahman is formless. Furthermore, if the pots of water are kept in 
shade, the reflections of the sun will not be there. If so, are there any bodies that 


492 The Tamil word “anuputr refers to the process of perception, apprehension, and realization. 
Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "anuputi" (p. 195). 
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are devoid of Brahman? Besides, just as there is a person to witness the 
reflection of the sun, there must be a soul to witness Brahman in the body. 
Therefore your logic is faulty”]. 

Translation: 

[If you hold that Brahman appears as many] just as the sun’s rays falling (nTti yal 
olikoj panu vanatu ) on clay receptacles containing water ( akal nTrile ) appear as 
many suns (nikaju marupol), the eternal [Brahman], with faultless formless nature 
(tTtila aruvam atalal), cannot assume bodies with forms ( kayam atil mevi avatilai 
yakumam ) by discarding his formless nature (ati tan uruvam aya ). [Furthermore], 
when the receptacle is kept in shade, where the sunlight does not fall (nilalkaj 
cera verifam ilamaiyal), and the sun cannot be seen in the water (or akalin nTrile 
oruvar kanalal ). [This is similar to] the absence of your unique [Brahman] ( ilatu up 
ekame). 

Verse 238 

veru vayilpula nofu melmanamum mevi tatupira manamum 
kurkatu arivu tan enaunartal kotu nTmuyalin nafinay 
Tri lataparam eka meena iyampu nTicaiyum hanamum 
peratu avatilai peta mapaitu pena veujatu pecile. 

[This verse asserts that souls and Brahman are different. “If Brahman dwells in 
the body, then it can function only with the help of the senses. The Vedas concur. 
If you disagree, then you are asserting the existence of a hare’s horn. If the 
eternal Brahman appears as the individual soul, then the knowledge gained by 
that soul will not benefit you. It is important to know they are different”]. 

Translation: 

The soul could not be knowledgeable ( arivutan ) without working [in unison] 
( mevkatu ) with the sense organs, internal senses, and the mind ( vayil pulanotu 
me I mapamum)-, so do the Vedas say ( piramapamum kQrita atu). By not 
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understanding this ( unartal ena), you are seeking a hare’s horn (nJ muyalin kofu 
nafinay). If you hold that ( iyampu nT) the eternal Brahman (Tri lata param) appears 
as the individual soul ( ekame ena), then that knowledge ( icaiyum nanamum ) will 
not be of any use to you ( peratu avatilai). The difference between the two 
(petamaoa itu) must be respected and articulated ( penave ujatu pecile ). 

Verse 239 

ilaku cotimani enavum ekam enin itanil ekamatu vilakinay 
kulavu kacumoji atuvum nTtivajar kunamum natuvator kuniyumam 
palavumana kunam oruvum ekamatu enavum nlpakarin nikarila 
ulaka manatanai utavu maratilai unarvu tanumilai unarile. 

[“Your statement that Brahman and the world have an inseparable union like that 
of a ruby and its brilliance is absurd. A ruby and its brilliance have the 
relationship between an object and its attribute. Therefore, your position that 
Brahman is without attributes is not tenable”]. 

Translation: 

If you say that oneness ( enavum ekam enin ) is similar to a shining ruby and its 
brilliance ( ilaku cotimani), you only destroy that oneness ( itanil ekamatu 
vilakinay). Besides, the ruby and its brilliance ( kulavu kacumoji atuvum) are 
related ( nrtivajar ) just as an object ( kuni ) and its attributes ( kunamum najuvator). 
If you say that ( enavum mpakarin) [in spite of] many attributes ( palavumana 
kunam), there is one reality ( oruvum ekam atu) in this unequalled world ( nikarila 
ulaka manatanai), then there will be nothing to create ( unarvu utavu maratilai) 
and there will be no consciousness ( tanum ilai unarile). 

Verse 240 

purrin nerpajutai tokka potumayir pujakamaka ara iravile 
urratam atanai okkave ulaku utikku marum oru cattile 
perra takum enin appi rantiyutai yorum appirama petamay 
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nirpar mpakarin murrum aiyanilai perrum inpatuatu ilatatam. 


[“You stated that your simile of one who was afraid when he mistook a rope for a 
snake in the dark is similar to mistaking the phenomenal world as real. If so, such 
a frightened and deluded person must also be part of your Brahman (that is, 
delusion is part of your Brahman). Such a position will only produce deluded 
knowledge, and you will never attain salvation”]. 

Translation: 

[You hold] that the world ( ulaku ) is produced [from Brahman] ( oru cattile perra 
takum enin ) and appears as real ( utikku marum). If you say it is comparable to 
( urratam atanai okkave) one who, during the night ( iravile ), steps on ( tokka ) a 
straw ( nerpalutai ) in an anthill {pump) [and mistakes it for a snake] and will 
experience an erection of hairs on his skin [horripilation] ( potu mayir pujakam 
aka), if so, even the person undergoing such a delusion (appirantiyutaiyorum) is 
part of your Brahman ( appirama petamay nirpar). Your words ( nT pakarin ) will 
only lead to deluded knowledge ( murrum aiyanilai perrum) and will negate any 
experience of bliss (inpatu atu ilatatam). 

Verse 241 

otiye ulakam atanai myum niru vacana makaurai ceyvatuen 
petai yoy ujatum ilatum alia poruj pecu varum uja rocolay 
ati yeujatu varuta lal ilatil avatu inmaiatu aiintupom 
nJti yalu/atu ilamai nervatu enin nermai akiyatu ninrate. 

[“In spite of your Vedic practices why are you calling the indescribable (that is, 
both existing and non-existing)? How could an object be both existing and non- 
existing at the same time? If an object has an origin, it must have an existence. 
How could an object come into being, if it never existed?”]. 

Translation: 
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As an observer of Vedic prescriptions ( otiye ), why are you calling ( nTyum urai 
ceyvatuen) the world ( ulakam atanai ) indescribable ( niruvacanam )? 493 You are 
ignorant ( petai yoy)\ Tell me, is there someone (u/ard colay) who will say that 
(pecu varum) an object ( poruj ) exists (u/atum) and [at the same time say] that it 
does not exist ( ilatum alia)? If you negate that which exists from eternity ( atiye 
ujatu varutalal inmai), then what does not exist, will perish ( ilatil avatu atu 
ajintupom). If what does not exist appears ( ujatu ilamai nervatu enin), [then, it 
must have a first cause to] sustain it in good stead ( nTtiyal nermai akiyatu 
ninrate). 

Verse 242 

veratu akiatupol iruntamaiyil veUi cutti enil aiyame 
kOralam oru parattotu ottaporu 7 kontu vintanilai kantanam 
mari tatunilam nJra takiapal vayu vaki avai mariyum 
ceri latuviva karam anrupara martta may atu cerintate. 

[“If you state that Brahman and the phenomenal world are different from each 
other, but Brahman appears as the world, is questionable, it is as ridiculous as 
saying that earth could appear as water, fire as wind, water as earth, and wind as 
fire. We hold that the world is real”]. 

Translation: 

If you hold that the unreal world appears ( veratu akiatupol) as [Brahman] just as 


493 AnirvacanJya is the Sanskrit equivalent for the Tamil term niruvacanam. 

“While the other theories of error [in Indian epistemology] hold that the object of error is either 
saf or asat, Advaita maintains that the object of error is anirvacanTya." See Balasub raman i an 
1976:89. 

“Ajnana or nescience is said to be anirvacanTya or indescribable, because it cannot be 
described in any way. The reason is that it cannot fit into any of the known patterns in this 
creation that have been successfully described, such as sat or exiting and asat or non-existing.” 
See Harshananda 1990:35. 
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a piece of shell shines as silver ( iruntamaiyil veiii cutti enii ), we can raise some 
doubts ( aiyame kuralam). We will dispute it ( kantanam ) if you hold that the world 
was one with Brahman earlier ( oru parattofu ottaporu! konfu), and it became 
separate ( vinfa nilai) [later]. Earth will not become water (nilam nTrataki markatu ) 
and fire [will not become] air ( anal vayuvaki ); even in a reverse order ( avai 
mariyum), they will not merge ( cerilatu ). It is established that ( cerintate ) [the 
world] is not just empirical ( vivakaram ), but it is also something real 
(, paramarttam ). 

Verse 243 

maya nOlatu cilampi vayin itai vanta varu atanai manave 
aya teulaka mana tumpiramam atani leenil atankininru 
eyum akumoru cittum attutap nilatu enrupin iyampinnT 
peya nekatam miruttil vantatu pirappatu avatilai pecile. 

[“If the created world is similar to the silk from a spider, how could the formless 
and changeless Brahman is formed into the phenomenal world? If you say 
Brahman just acts as a witness, you are foolish to suggest that an earthen pot 
appears by itself”]. 

Translation: 

If you hold that just as the false silk ( maya nOlatu) coming out of a spider ( cilampi 
vayin itai vanta varu ) eventually disappears back into the spider ( atanai manave 
ayate), [and] the false world appears out of Brahman ( ulakam anatum piramam 
atanile enil), then even intelligence [Brahman] becomes contained [in this world] 
(. atankininru eyum akumoru cittum). If you say that (iyampin ni) [Brahman] stands 
aside [as an observer] without participating ( attutan nilatu enrupip), you are a 
fool! ( peyane)\ The pot is made from earth ( kafam miruttil vantatu), and it does 
not appear by itself ( pirappatu avatilai). 

Verse 244 
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vera takumuru vatti leparam vejippa fumena vijampilnT 
Orila uru acatti lepiramam untu tan unarvu ilatatu en 
mari vayuvum anati yanavaiyum vanti tamaiyinil inrenil 
Tru tan utaiyataya topiramam enko loivai irappate. 

[“It is ludicrous for you to suggest that Brahman dwells in all bodies without any 
attachment. Then why does Brahman stay attached to unconsciousness and 
even dead bodies? It strongly suggests that Brahman is intellectually challenged 
or his senses are dead”]. 

Translation: 

You proclaim that ( nT vilampil ) the supreme [Brahman] ( param ) appears in 
different bodies ( veratakum uruvattile vejippatum ena ). If so, Brahman ( piramam ) 
must be present ( untu tan ) in dead bodies ( urila uru), in inanimate objects 
(acattile), and in unconscious [bodies] ( unarvu ilatatu). If you state ( inrenil ) [that 
they are not active in such states because of] lack of ( vantitamaiyinil ) vital air 
( vayuvum ) and other elements ( anati anavaiyum), it suggests that Brahman’s 
(piramam) senses are diminished (Tru tan ivai) or become inactive (utaiyataya to 
enkold) or even dead (irappate). 

Verse 245 

parratu inriutal ninri tumparam enappa karntanai parintutan 
urru utampu narai tiraika! noycirai uruppu a[intu ivaiyum ullapin 
kurram enruitanai vitti tatuvita enra lumkulaivu kontifum 
perri kantumoru parru arumparicu peca veutatu un acaiye. 

[The body in which Brahman dwells deteriorates with old age and disease, yet he 
does not abandon the body. It clearly shows that Brahman is attached to the 
body, and if you think otherwise it is your dreaming]. 

Translation: 
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You stated that ( epap pakarntapai) even while the supreme [Brahman] ( param ) is 
present in a body (ujal ninri ), he will remain unattached ( parratu ipri). The body 
( utampu ), so tenderly assumed by [Brahman] ( parintutap urru), deteriorates 
( uruppu akntu ) with gray hair ( narai ), wrinkled skin (tiraikaj), disease (noy), and 
emaciation ( cirai ). In spite of all these ( ivaiyum ujjapio), he will not abandon the 
body as defective ( kurram enruitanai vitti jatu), and he will grieve ( kulaivu 
koptijum) at the thought of leaving ( vita enralum). Witnessing such an attachment 
to the body ( perri kaptumoru parru), if you say there is no attachment to the body 
(■ arumparicu peca ve), it is your dreaming (ujatu up acaiye). 

Verse 246 

coti mamanikaj uju ponatoru nulum ananilai collitum 
nTtiyal manikajpeta makiyoru nulil ninramai nikaittinay 
ati tanoruva naki yepala ananta yoniyil amarntavan 
peti yatanilai peci nayulaku peta meilatu apetame. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin points out the differentiated world contrary to the 
Mayavadin’s doctrine of undifferentiated world]. 

Translation: 

You described ( nikaittinay ) a thread used in stringing together ( ufu popatoru 
nOlum) shiny beads of shells ( coti mamanikaj ) and the string assuming the color 
of the beads ( ananilai collitum) [and how], though the beads are many, 
(manikajpeta makiy ), they stay in one string ( oru nulil ninramai). You said that 
(pecipay) though Brahman is one ( ati tap oruvapakiye), he locates himself in 
many bodies ( pala ananta yoniyil amarntavan) and remains unchangeable 
(petiyata nilai). [If so,] the differentiated world ( ulaku petame) negates [your 
doctrine of] non-differentiation ( apetame ilatu). 

Verse 247 

ottu niprutalip ippa tuppamavai urrum urrituvatu iprepum 
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pitta unnuraiyil urrate ilatu perratu iniiatu perratel 

tuyttal enrunurutal cTva pavamatu collin onrinuntoyvu ilamainT 

vaittu nittamana vakku irantaparam enna manamilai inname. 

[“Your claim that you are Brahman is not substantiated by your treatise”]. 

Translation: 

Staying with the body ( ottu ninrutalin), [the self] experiences ( urrum ) pleasures 
and pains ( inpa tunpam avai ). Yet, you foolishly {pitta) say that it does not 
participate [experience] ( urrkuvatu inrenum ); it does not appear so in your 
treatise ( unnuraiyil urrate). This is not from your treatise nor is it from experience 
( ilatu perratu ipilatu), but you say it is just caused (perratel), and the enjoyment 
[experience] ( tuyttal ) is just an appearance in the soul ( cTva pavamatu collin). You 
are shameless in stating ( manam ilai inname) that without any attachment 
( onrinuntoyvu ilamai), beyond thought and speech ( mana vakku iranta), you are 
that Brahman (nT nitta param). 

Verse 248 

ehkum ninritil avattai inritum icaintitum karanam ennilnT 
ahku ninraparam ehku o/ittatuatu ninra telavai atahkifa 
ihku ninratoru kanta manakal irumpu canniti iyahkuner 
tahki ninratuenil nlhki milumvakai ta tiki tat u unurai tappate. 

[If a soul fills completely the body in which it dwells, then it will not experience the 
avastha and become inactive. If you hold that the instruments of the mind 
experience the avastha, and not the soul, then where did your god, living in the 
body, hide? You compared god’s action on the instruments of the mind to a 
magnet’s attraction on the iron filings, but your analogy does not explain how the 
instruments of the mind become inactive”]. 

Translation: 
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If [Brahman] pervades everywhere ( erikum ninritil), it cannot experience the 
three-fold aspect of Siva or avattai ( avattai inrifum ). 494 If you say that the 
instruments of the mind 495 undergo changes ( icaintitum karanam ennil ni), where 
did Brahman who was there ( ahku ninra param), hide ( ehku ojittatu )? if you say 
that activity is not due to the soul ( atu ninra telavai afarikita), but, just as iron's 
( irumpu ) movement is controlled ( iyahkuner ) by a magnet ( kantamana ) in its 
proximity ( ihku ninratoru kal canniti), [and] the mind’s instruments are controlled 
(tahki ninratuenil) [by the soul], then [just as the iron] cannot separate itself from 
the magnet (mriki mJium vakai tahkitatu), [the instruments of the mind cannot 
leave the self]. Your words are wrong ( un urai tappate). 

Verse 249 

irujpo tintatuoru pariti ivvulakil icaiyil inruutalam nan enum 
marujpd tintatoru piramam ihku uiatu maruvi ninrauru oruviye 
terujpd tintuparap nan enumtekvu cenra potukati enritum 
poru/po tintatu enil amala nukkumalam varuta lalu/atu punmaiye. 

[“If impurity is ascribed to the soul, which is none other than Brahman according 
to you, then Brahman is also afflicted with impurity”]. 

Translation: 

Brahman is veiled by ignorance ( maruj potintatoru piramam uiatu) and identifies 
itself with bodies ( icaiyil inru utalam nan enum ) in the world ( ivvulakil ), just as the 
sun ( pariti ) is veiled by darkness ( iruj potintatu). You say that [Brahman], after 
leaving the ignorant body ( maruvi ninra uru oruviye ) gets the [proper] knowledge 


494 Avattai (avastha in Sanskrit) is a technical term used in Saiva Siddhanta. It represents the 
three-fold aspect of Siva, namely dissolution (ilayam) enjoyment ( pokam ), and action ( atikaram ). 
Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "Avattai" (p. 152). 

495 antakkaranam - it is the inner seat of thought, feeling, and volition, consisting of four 
aspects, namely, mind ( manam ), intellect (puff/), will ( cittam ), and ego ( akahkaram ). Tamil 
Lexicon, s.v. "antakkaranam" (p. 78). For brevity, I call them the instruments of the mind. 
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(teruj potintu) to clearly understand ( tejivu cenra potu ) that “I am Brahman” 
(paran nan enum), becomes itself ( poruj potintatu enil), and attains salvation ( kati 
enrifum). This is faulty ( punmaiye ) [as it suggests that] one without any impurity 
( amalanukku ) is afflicted with impurity ( malam varutalal ujatu). 

Verse 250 

cuttam anatu paratti nukku anaivatu inru cuttamatu anatinT 
vaitta mayam uru cittu acuttamura marru atarkumalam vaittanai 
otta cTvanmalam kanmam mayaiuru kinra karanam unarntitay 
pitta neviraki nilpi rappatueri ennil veruporu/ perrate. 

[“You do not comprehend the nature of the soul, impurities, karma, maya, and 
their First Cause”]. 

Translation: 

Purity ( cuttam anatu ) is inherent to, and eternal ( anati ) in, Brahman 
( parattinukku ) and not acquired ( anaivatu inru). You say that the impurity ( nT 
vaitta uru acuttam ) of the soul (cittu) derived from Brahman is caused by delusion 
(mayam), which in turn makes Brahman impure (atarkumalam vaittanai). You are 
being foolish (pittan) in not understanding (unarntitay) the cause of (karanam) 
why the soul experiences (cTvan urukinra) impurity (malam), karma (kanmam) 
and maya (mayai)\ if you say it is similar to the fire (eri ennil) that is already latent 
in firewood (virakinil pirappatu), it introduces duality (veru poruj perrate). 

Verse 251 

unnil nTyumanu pokam enrapolutu urritum tuvitam marruatuihku 
ennii illai enil illai nlyumari vinmai kantaitam unmaiyel 
mannum or unarvu vantifum unarvu elamum mayaiyenil mayaiye 
connatu orpiramam ayitum piramam mayai yayarivu corume. 

[Duality is involved when there is a perceiver and an object perceived. If 
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Brahman perceives itself, then there is duality. If it is suggested that such 
consciousness is produced by maya, then Brahman also is a product of maya]. 

Translation: 

When you experience “you” in yourself ( unnil nTyumanu pokam enrapoiutu), 
duality arises (urritum tuvitam). [Besides,] if you do not perceive yourself as the 
perceiver ( marru atu ihku ennil illai), then there is no “you” ( enil illai nJyum). If 
removal of ignorance ( arivinmai ) takes one to heaven ( kanfa itam unmaiyel), then 
even there consciousness will be present ( mannum or unarvu vantitum). If you 
say that consciousness thus gained is caused by maya ( unarvu elamum mayai 
yen'll ), then Brahman is also reduced to maya ( mayaiye copnatu or piramam 
ayifum). If Brahman becomes maya, it will lose [all] knowledge ( piramam 
mayaiyay arivu corn me). 

Verse 252 

ara nahkajtaru tattuvam acipa tanka finporuf arintifay 
karanam atuvum nJyum enruirumai kantu veratuinmai karutifay 
nara nanpirama nalum natariya naya kankaialka! nanninT 
er anaintupoli cata nankajkotu yoka nanamum iyarrite. 

[This is the concluding verse of the Saiva Siddhantin’s critique of the 
Mayavadins. He elaborates on the mahavakya, tat tvam asi. The real significance 
of the statement is that the self is non-different from Brahman, but they are not 
identical. The significance of this statement is beyond comprehension even for 
Visnu and Brahma. If you worship Siva and follow the yogic and knowledge 
paths, you will attain salvation]. 

Translation: 

You do not know the meaning (patankajio poruj arintifay ) of the great Vedic 
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saying “tattvamasf' ( aranarikaj tattuvam ac /'). 496 Understand the duality ( irumai 
kantu ) between you and the First Cause ( karanam atuvum nTyum enru ) and do 
not consider anything different ( veratu inmai karutifay). Even Narayanan (Visnu) 
and Piraman (Brahma) ( naranan pirama nalum) seek to understand [the Vedic 
saying] ( natariya ). If you reach out and worship the anklets [feet] of Siva 
(nayakan kalalkaj nanni nl), and if you develop and practice the prescriptions ( er 
anaintu poli cata nahkaj kotu ) of the yoga and knowledge (paths) ( yoka 
nanamum iyarrite) [you will attain salvation], 

4.12a Bhaskara School (pOrvapaksin - verses 253-254) 

Verse 253 

mannum maraiyin mutivuenru maya vati utanmalaintu 
pirioarn skip piramattaip peta petam catittup 
pannum orunOI atuvakap parin mJtu parkariyap 
conna itanai innOlin akatte tonrac collituvam. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin begins his description of the Bhaskara school 497 , which 
agrees with the Mayavada school about the revealed nature of the Vedas], 

Translation: 

[The Bhaskara school] declares the end of the Vedas ( mannum maraiyin 
mutivuenru), differs from and disputes ( malaintu pinnam aki) the Mayavadins 
(maya vati ufan), and argues that ( catittu ) Brahman ( piraman ) is not one with 
identity but one with identity-in-difference ( peta petam). This is because of [his 
ignorance of] the much studied Vedas ( pannum orunOI atuvaka). The school 


496 See the footnote in verse 235. 

497 Bhaskara (circa 7 th century CE) was a near contemporary of Sankara but disagreed with his 
brand of Advaita. He maintained, instead, a bhedabheda (identity in difference) stance holding 
that the world is one, but its diversity is real. See Johnson 2009:56. 
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expounded by Bhaskara (parkariyap conna itanai) in this world ( parip mitu) will 
be clearly explained inside this treatise ( innOlipakatte tonrac collituvam). 

Verse 254 

citte ulakayp parinamittuc cTva nakit tikalntamaiyal 
catte ellam muttiyinaic carak kanta nanahkaj 
vaitte moliyum mamaraikaj conna marape vantakkal 
otte ketiup piramattofu onrayp pomenru uraittanane. 

[Bhaskara holds that souls are real because they are manifestations of 
Brahman], 

Translation: 

[Brahman appears] as intelligence in the world ( citte ulakay), facilitates evolution 
(parinamittu) of souls ( cTvan aki) and excels ( tikalntamaiyal ) in creating all 
intelligence ( catte ellam). The great Vedas ( mamaraika /) impart the knowledge 
required by the souls ( nanahka / vaitte moliyum ) desirous of attaining salvation 
(, muttiyinaic carak kanta). They teach that ( uraittanane ) acquiring that knowledge 
( conna marape) and following the injunctions prescribed ( vantakkal otte ketfu) 
[will allow the seeker] to merge with Brahman ( piramattotu onrayppom enru). 

4.12b BhAskara School (siddhantin- verses 255-259) 

Verse 255 

iyampu kipratuulaku ayi tatucatam inri ninrucata makiye 
muyahku k'mramaiyii ilavanattu iratam mulutu mekapatai 
muyalkaipol 

payantatu ennilari yappa tumporujum arivum enrupala akumo 
tiyahku kipratuen uraitti taykatipam ati yakivaru cittape. 

[Arunanti begins his discourse as the siddhantin of the Bhaskara school. 
“Brahman cannot become both matter and something other than matter. If you 
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compare it to the salt dissolved in sea-water and how salt appears as part of the 
sea-water, your analogy is not valid because the natures of salt and water are 
quite different”]. 

Translation: 

From what you say about Brahman ( iyampukinratu ), he cannot become the world 
(ulaku aykatu) [because then, the world would be] devoid of inanimate objects 
[matter] (catam inri ninru ) and [intelligence] cannot merge with matter (catam 
akiye muyahkukinramaiyil). If you say that just as salt dissolves in seawater 
( ilavanattu iratam), evolving objects are embedded in intelligence ( mujutu 
mekanatai muyalkaipol payantatu ennil). Will the object known and the cognizer 
[of the object] ( ariyappatum porujum arivum) become many [separate] ( epru pala 
akumo )? Do not confuse yourself with your words ( tiyahkukinratu en uraittkay). 
The learned one ( cittane ) knows the origin of elements such as hardness 
(. katinam ati yaki varu ). 

Verse 256 

unnu kinrapira matti lecirituiv ulakam anatena otirinT 
mannu kinracila kal motualiyum a[iya vantuutavu mayaiyal 
tanni! onrumenil varutaldtuiruti taruta lal atuca tattatam 
unnotu accakamum unmai yanrucatam enna veuruti maonume. 

[“If you claim that only part of Brahman forms the world, then this part will be 
destroyed in time. Therefore, you imply that Brahman is destructible. Your claim 
that Brahman is immutable is not valid”]. 

Translation: 

If you say (otin nl) that Brahman ( piraman ), who is beyond human thought 
(. unnukinra ) [differentiated slightly] and that small part became the world ( ciritu 
ivulakam anatena), then the world will stay for a while ( mannu kinra cila kalmofu ) 
and then be dissolved ( akyum ). After dissolution ( aj/ya ), it will appear again 
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(vantu) with maya’s help ( utavu mayaiyal). If you say that [the world] merges 
[itself into Brahman] ( tannil onrum enil), then [this Brahman] becomes inert 
matter ( atu catatta tarn) because of its [repeated] appearance and dissolution 
( varutalofu iruti tarutalal). That confirms ( uruti marinume) that you and the world 
[Brahman] ( upnotu accakamum ) are not intelligent ( unmai yanru) but insentient 
(catam ennave). 

Verse 257 

vitte iuntumara mayvi jaintamai vi/ampi nauvamai verunT 
nittam enraurai poyttu nTtucata may eluntualiyum ninparam 
ottu elumpolutu vitti nukkuavani untu tarakam unakkuena 
pittan enrO ulaku uraitti tumpiramam ayi nay ivaipi tarriye. 

[“You compared Brahman and the evolution of the world to a tree resulting from a 
seed. If so, the tree gets nourishment from the earth, and where does Brahman 
get nourishment? With your delusional words you appear as insane as 
Brahman”]. 

Translation: 

Your simile ( vi/ampina uvamai ) [compares the evolution of the world] to a seed 
which becomes a tree ( vitteiuntu maramay vijaintamai). Your words that he is 
eternal ( nittam enra urai) are false (poy) because he will be born and die ( ejuntu 
ajiyum) as insentient ( nTtu catamay) and non-eternal (ninparam). [Furthermore,] 
when the seed (vitti) develops (ottu elumpolutu), the earth (avani) supports it with 
nourishment (un(u tarakam), [but,] none for you (upakku ena). If you say that 
(uraittifum) you have become Brahman (piramam ayinay), the world (ulaku) will 
consider you mad (pittan enrO) with delusional words (ivai pitarriye). 

Verse 258 

cuf a kamkatakammoti ramcavati totarotu arammuti tofu nan 
ata kamtaruva takum ippati anaittum appiramam akumel 
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mtum appanikaj ceytu joravai punaintu lorkajai nikaiittufum 
nati tumcakam iyarru vorkotu natattu vorujarna virrile. 

[“You say that just as there are several ornaments made from gold, all objects of 
the world have originated from Brahman, then just as there is a goldsmith to 
make the ornaments there must be a creator of this world. Know that just as 
there are people making ornaments and people wearing them, there must be 
someone to create this world and people for whom the world was created”]. 

Translation: 

[Jewelry such as] a bracelet ( cOfakam ), an armlet ( katakam ), a ring ( motiram ), a 
necklace ( cavati ), a chain ( totarotu ), a pendant (a ram), a tiara (muti), an ear- 
jewel (tofu), and a waist-string (nan) are all made of ( taruva takum) gold 
(atakam). If everything has appeared from Brahman (ippati anaittum appiramam 
akumel), then this necessitates ( nikaiittutum ) the existence of the makers of 
those ornaments ( nTtum appanika/ ceytujor) and [as well as] those who wear 
them (avai punaintulorkajai). [Similarly], if you investigate ( navirrile ), [you will find 
that] there is someone to create this world ( naMum cakam iyarruvor) and there 
are people for whom this world was created (kofu nafattuvor ujar). 

Verse 259 

arivi notuceyal maril vTtu atapai anuka onatuavai irantinal 
uruti yanapira matti notualiya onra lamena uraittikan 
iruti yelatanotu icaivatu inruicaivatu ujja tayitinav inpame 
peruti nTutalotu uyirka layarivu piriyu maruceyal peruvaten. 

[This is the last verse in Arunanti’s discourse as the siddhantin of the Bhaskara 
school. “You claim that salvation cannot be attained by destroying intelligence 
and action; yet, you say one can reach Brahman by eliminating intelligence and 
action. If they are destroyed by what means one could reach Brahman? If one 
could enjoy bliss of the union with Brahman in this body, why should one 
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undergo self-mortification and suffer the pain?]. 


Translation: 

By removing knowledge and action ( arivinotu ceyal maril), salvation (vTtu) cannot 
be achieved ( atanai anuka onatu). You say that ( ena uraittikan ) only by following 
both paths [knowledge and action] ( avai iranfinal) and with [the help of] Brahman 
who supports them ( urutiyana piramattinotu), they can be eliminated ( aj/ya 
onralam). If [knowledge and action are] destroyed ( irutiyel ), then there are no 
means to unite with [Brahman] ( atanotu icaivatu inru ). If unity [with Brahman] 
(i icaivatu ) can be achieved (ujja tayitin ) [without destroying knowledge and 
action], then [instead of] enjoying that bliss in this body ( avinpame peruti utalotu), 
why should the knowledge of the souls be removed (uyirkajay arivu piriyumaru ) 
making them suffer the agony (ceyal peruvaten)? 

4.13a N irTsvara SAmkhya School (pOrvapaksin- verse 260) 

Verse 260 

mOlam puriyat takamvikirti aki mOnrayp pirakiruti 
tulam cOkkam paramayas cutta purutan cannitiyil 
palan cetiai purintuulakam yoni palavayp parantu otuhkum 
cala enru nirJccuvara cahki yantan cajritume. 

[Arunanti begins his discourse as the pOrvapaksin of the NirTsvara school 498 and 
succinctly summarizes the important aspects of the school in one verse. Purusa 
and Prakrti are the two ultimate realities, which are independent of each other. 
Purusa is the conscious principle while Prakrii is the eternal unconscious 
principle and the ultimate cause of the world. Prakrti divides itself into mulam 
(root), puriyatiakam (subtle body), and vikirti (gross body as well as the 


498 Kapila (fl. before 6th century BCE?) is said to have founded the Sarhkhya system, and his 
philosophy is often referred to as NirTsvara Sarhkhya because of the atheistic (agnostic) position 
in his teachings. See Zimmer 1974:281-282. 
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universe). 

The equivalent Sanskrit terms for the three constituent parts of Prakrti are param, 
sOksmam, and sthOlam. The eight constituents of the subtle body or puriyattakam 
are sound ( ocai ), touch ( uru ), sight ( vativam ), taste ( cuvai ), smell ( marram ), mind 
( mariam ), intellect ( putti ), and ego ( akahkaram )]. 

Translation: 

Prakrti ( pirakiruti ) divides itself into three parts (munray) as root ( mOlam ), subtle 
body (puriyattakam), and gross body as well as the universe ( vikirti ); [the parts] 
manifests themselves as supreme (param), subtle (cukkam), and gross (tOlam), 
[respectively]. Pure purusa (cutta purutan) in the proximity (cannitiyil) [of prakrti \ 
will act with childish innocence ( palan cettai purintu) and think that he is one with 
the many forms of lives in the world (ulakam yoni palavayp parantu). [When he 
realizes] the mistake, he will leave [prakrti] (otuhkum cala enru). So says the 
adherent of the non-theistic Sarhkhya school (nirJccuvara cahkiyan tan 
carritume). 

4.13b NirTsvara SAmkhya School (siddhantin - verses 261-263) 

Verse 261 

cuttan arivan purutanenil cu[a takum pirakiruti 
pettam nTnki natumpin pettan avan perarival 
kattam mevum pirakiruti kantu kalikka mattanel 
muttan akan cuttanukku mOlappiraki rutiilaiyam. 

[Arunanti begins his discourse as the siddhantin of the NirTsvara school Sarhkhya 
school. If you say purusa’ s nature is pure intelligence, then prakrti can never 
cover it. That means the bondage between the two is unintelligible. Furthermore, 
how could a liberated soul prevent being covered by prakrti again?]. 

Translation: 

If purusa has pure intelligence (cuttan arivan purutan enil) then [the impure] 
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prakrti cannot engulf it ( cujatakum pirakiruti). If not, even after discarding all 
attachments ( pettam nThkipalum), it [purusa] will become attached again ( pin 
pettan avan ). [If purusa ], with its great knowledge ( perarival ), cannot discern the 
impurity in prakrti ( kattam mevum pirakiruti kantu) and cannot eliminate it ( ka[ikka 
matianel), then it [purusa] cannot be called one without attachment ( muttan 
akan ). Pure purusa cannot be veiled by primordial matter ( cuttanukku 
mulappirakiruti ilaiyam ). 499 

Verse 262 

purufan piraki rutiperral potam cirituahku untakik 
kurutan mutukil mOtavaniruntu urntar polap pirakiruti 
irukan nkatte iruntuiyahkum kanmal iraiyanru irantinaiyum 
marujtan uruvayc ceWppittu ariyum amaian araneyam. 

[According to Arunanti, there is no prakrti to be witnessed by a liberated purusa, 
and hence the question of witnessing prakrti is a moot point. Purusa loses part of 
its intelligence by the union with prakrti. Together, they move slowly just as a 
lame person piggybacks on a blind person. However, this cannot take place 
without Siva’s guidance]. 

Translation: 

If purusa combines with prakrti ( purutari pirakiruti perral), then it will lose part of 
its knowledge [intelligence] ( potam cirituahku unfaki). Just as a lame man rides 
on the back of a blind man ( kurutan mutukil mufavan iruntu) and they move 
slowly ( Orntar poia), [so too] purusa will guide the dark [blind] prakrti ( iru 7 
pirakiruti ) to experience ( iruntu iyahkum) its [purusa’ s] own karmic remnants 
(tannitatte kanmal). [So, purusa ] is not god ( iraiyanru ). [He who unites them] both 
( irantinaiyum ) and creates forms [souls] with ignorance ( marujtan uruvayc 


499 Mulappirakiruti - Primordial Matter, as the cause of the manifest universe. Tamil Lexicon, 
s.v. "mulappirakiruti" (p. 2636). 
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cettippittu) and knows [their karmic activities] ( ariyum ) is Siva ( araneyam ), one 
without any impurity ( amalan ). 


Verse 263 

ariyan purutan pirakiruti aceta namka riyattinukkuk 
kuriyay natan ujanenru kOrum mutti vivekam enil 
cerivam tajaipd katu ariyil certton ventum ceyalirpom 
neriyal paniceytu utalpacam nlkkik kojnT ninmalanal. 

[In this verse, the Saiva Siddhantin concludes his discourse as the antagonist of 
the Sarhkhya school. He reiterates that Siva is the prime force behind the 
activities of both purusa and prakrti. Just as Siva brought about the union 
between the two, he is the one who could show his grace and separate the two, 
liberating the soul to attain salvation]. 

Translation: 

Purusa cannot know anything ( ariyan purutan ) [by himself] and prakrti is 
insentient ( pirakiruti acetanam). Note that Siva (natan) is the First Cause for this 
action [creation] ( kariyattinukku kuriyay uian enru). If you say that salvation is this 
knowledge [that purusa is different from prakrti ] ( kOrum mutti vivekam enil), [no,] 
this knowledge will not eliminate the bondage of the soul ( cerivam taiai pokatu 
ariyil). The one who united them ( certton ) is required ( ventum ) to separate them 
( ceyalirpom ) [in order to release the soul]. Follow the righteous path (neriyal), 
perform your [prescribed] duties (paniceytu), get rid of your bodily attachments 
(ufal pacam nlkkikkot), and [you will be graced by] the one who has no impurity 
(nT nirimalanal). 

4.14a PAncarAtra School (pOrvapaksin - verses 264-270) 

Verse 264 

atiyay aruvam aki akanfapO ranamay nanac 
cotiyay ninra mayan cuveccaiyal uruvu konfu 
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mtiyar karunai yale mjkatal tuyinru nulum 
otinan enru pahca rattiri uraippao urre. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin begins his discourse as the pOrvapaksin of the Pancaratra 
school . 500 The school holds that Mayan [Visnu ] 501 is one without a form 502 , 
omnipresent, creator of the universe. He assumed several forms, exhibited 
compassion, and revealed the sacred treatises (Vedas)]. 

Translation: 

Mayan [Visnu] is ( ninra mayan ) the beginning ( atiyay ), one without a form 
( aruvam aki ), omnipresent one ( akanfapuranamay ), and a beacon of wisdom 
( nanac cotiyay). He assumed forms out of his own volition ( cuveccaiyal uruvu 
kontu) with just compassion (nTtiyar karunai yale), slept in the midst of the ocean 
(nilkatal tuyinru), and composed the treatise ( nOlum otipap enru). So says the 
adherent of the Pancaratra school ( pahcarattiri uraippao urre). 

Verse 265 

untiyil ayanai inrum avanaikkontu ulaku untakki 
antanal ulaku a[ikka aranaiyum akku vittut 
tantitum cakatti nukkut titikartta tape yaki 


500 “Pancaratra (“five nights) is a Vaisnava ritual and theological tradition, beginning 
approximately in the early centuries CE, which influenced many other Vaisnava schools. In 
particular, it provided part of the textual, and much of the ritual basis for South Indian Sri 
Vaisnavism.” Johnson 2009:230. 

“Pancaratra is the name given to the tradition based on those sections of agama scriptures 
devoted to Lord Narayana. The origin of the name is disputed; the texts deal with theology, form 
of worship and rituals.” See Narayanan 1 987:1 1 . 

Vasudha Narayanan provides an exhaustive catalog of myths and accounts of Visnu’s 
incarnations in Appendix 2 of her title. See Narayanan 1987:170-174. 

501 It is interesting to note that Arunanti does not use the term “Visnu” (Sanskrit and Tamil) or 
“Vittunu” (Tamil) in the Parapakkam. Instead he uses “Mai,” “Mayan,” and Naranan. (e-mail 
exchange with Dr. Katherine Young, May 201 3). 

502 “Without a form” is not in line with the Vaisnava thought, (e-mail exchange with Dr. Katherine 
Young, May 2013). 
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vantitum torram iru nilaimaiyum pannum mayan. 


[“According to my theology] Narayana [Visnu] creates Brahma, through him 
creates the world, creates Siva, through him dissolves the world, and takes it 
upon himself to protect the world. Thus he plays (directly, or indirectly) the triple 
role of creation, maintenance, and dissolution.”]. 

Translation: 

Begetting Brahma from his navel ( untiyil ayanai mrum), he creates the world 
through him ( avanaikkontu ulaku untakki), [then] annihilates that fine world ( anta 
nal ulaku alikka), creates Siva ( aranaiyum akku vittu) and makes himself the 
protector ( tantitum titikartta tape yaki) of the world (cakattipukku). [Thus,] Mayan 
[Visnu] is the source ( nilaimaiyum pannum mayan ) for creation (vantitum), 
protection ( torram ) and dissolution (Tru). 

Verse 266 

mTnamai kelal nara cihkamva mananay venri 
anata iramar mOvar ayanay ajittan karki 
tanaiyum varuvan innam enruavan carrit tevar 
konayum nirpan enru kOruvan kurippi note. 

[Visnu, the head of the celestials, appeared in this world as different 
incarnations 503 ]. 

Translation: 

[Visnu’s incarnations include] the Fish (mm), Tortoise ( amai ), Boar (kelal), Man- 
Lion (naracihkam), Dwarf (vamanan), three victorious Rama-s (venri anata 


503 The Pancaratra also gives the names twelve emanations [of Visnu]: Kesava, Narayana, 
Madhava, Govinda, Visnu, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, Vamana, SrTdhara, HrsTkesa, 
Padmanabha, and Damodara. See Narayanan 1987:11. 
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iramar muvar ), and Herdsman [Krsna] ( ayan ). He also stated ( enruavan carri) his 
impending incarnation of the Horse ( karki tanaiyum varuvan innam). It is also 
proclaimed ( kOruvan kurippipofe) that he [Visnu] stays as the head of the 
celestials (tevar konayum nirpari enru ) 504 

Verse 267 

elkatal celuvil errum iruhkiri mutukil errum 
taitalam mulutum kantum tapaniyan utalpi jantum 
vajulaku ajantum mannay mannarkku mannarayum 
palpata ujarip pa rum nokkumpin pariyum ave. 

[The incarnations are elaborated]. 

Translation: 

Narayana [Visnu] endured the seven seas in his gill [as Fish] ( elkatal celuvil 
errum), supported the mountain on his back [as Tortoise] ( iruhkiri mutukil errum), 
found the earth that was submerged in water [as Boar] ( taitalam mulutum 
kantum), split the body of Hiranya [as Man-Lion] ( tapapiyap utai pijantum), and 
measured the three worlds [as Dwarf] ( vajulaku ajantum). He became the king of 
kings [as the three Rama-s] ( mannarkku mannarayum), protected the earth 
(parum nokkum) by killing demons [appearing as Krsna] (pajpata ujari), and will 
appear in the future as the Horse ( pin pariyum ave). 

Verse 268 

poykaivay mutalai vayil potakam pota matiatu 


504 “The Alvars frequently mention the various incarnations of Visnu, but the lists differ. 
Tirumankai mentions the descents as a fish, as a tortoise, a boar, a lion-man, a dwarf (Vamana), 
a man with an axe (Parasurama), Rama, a swan, and Krsna ( Periya Tirumoji 11.4.1-10). But in an 
earlier set of verses, he lists a different set of ten incarnations; in later generations this list 
becomes the “official” one: the fish, tortoise, boar, lion [s/'c], dwarf, Parasurama, Rama, Balarama, 
Krsna, and Kalki ( Periya Tirumoli 8.8.1-10)." See Narayanan 1987:22. 
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aiyane nata ati mulame enru a[aippa 

uyya yam panimal olam olamenru oticcenru 

veyyavay mutalai vTtiik karikkumvTtu aruji pane. 

[“Visnu is so compassionate that when he saved the elephant that was caught in 
the jaws of the crocodile, he took both the elephant and the ferocious crocodile to 
his abode]. 

Translation: 

When the elephant calf ( potakam ) was caught in the jaws of the crocodile 
( mutalai vayil) in the pond ( poykai ) and could not extricate itself ( pota mattatu), 
he cried out [to Mai (Visnu) for help] ( enru alaippa) as “Lord, my father, the First- 
Cause” ( aiyane nata ati mOlame). Mai [Visnu], to whom we pray for salvation 
(uyyayam pani mat), responded to the cries of distress ( olam olamenru), swiftly 
went there (otic cenru ), killed the ferocious crocodile (veyyavay mutalai vTtii), and 
took both the elephant and the crocodile to his abode (karikkum vTtu aruji pane). 

Verse 269 

alaikatal kataintum vaporkku amutipai ajittum tTya 
kolaipuri acurar tammaik kopruula kahkaj kattum 
kalaimali porujap parkkuk karupaiyai uraittum mikka 
talaimaiyil nirpap mayap enrumpip carri pane. 

[The Pancaratrin points out how Mayan (Visnu) churned the ocean and offered 
the nectar to the celestials, and how he vanquished the demons and saved the 
worlds. He was compassionate to his followers and explained to them the 
intricacies of the treatises. According to the Pancaratrin, Mayan is the Supreme 
Lord], 

Translation: 

He churned the ocean (alaikatal kataintum), [produced the divine nectar of 
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immortality] ( amutinai ), offered it to the celestials ( vaporkku ajittum), annihilated 
( kopru ) the evil murderous demons ( tJya kolaipuri acurar tammaik), and protected 
the worlds ( ulakahka j kattum). Out of his compassion ( karunaiyal ), he explained 
the meaning (poruj uraittum) of the treatises ( kalaimali ) to his devotees 
(. anparkku ). Thus it is stated ( enrumpin carri pane) that Mayan [Visnu] ( mayap ) 
stands above all [as the Supreme] ( mikka talaimaiyil nirpap). 

Verse 270 

mayaiyay uyiray maya kariyam aki mappi 
mayaiyal pantam ceytu vahkkum avapal apri 
mayaipo katuepru eppi mayapai vapankap pippai 
mayaipom popal mayap vaikuptam vaippap apre. 

[Worshipping Visnu will allow one to remove the effects caused by maya and 
reach his abode]. 

Translation: 

[Visnu] appears as maya (mayaiyay), as souls ( uyiray ) and as the product of 
maya ( maya kariyam aki mappi). Mayai (maya ) 505 causes the earthly 
attachments (mayaiyal pantam ceytu), and only he [Visnu] can remove the 
effects caused by maya (varikitum avapal apri mayaipokatu). With such belief 
(enru eppi), if one worships Mayan [Visnu] (mayapai vapahka), maya will 
disappear (pippai mayaipom) and when it disappears (popal), Mayan [Visnu] 
(mayap) will take one to Vaikunfam [his heavenly abode] (vaikuptam vaippap 
apre). 


505 Arunanti, either intentionally (for alliteration?) or unintentionally, uses “maya!’ (maya), and 
Mayan (Visnu), almost interchangeably in this verse. Notice the clever use of the words, all in the 
same verse: mayaiyay, mayakariyam, mayaiyal, mayaipokatu, mayapai, mayaipomponal, and 
mayap. 
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4.14b PAncarAtra School (siddhantin - verses 271-301) 

Verse 271 

atitan akil atikku antamun fakum antak 
kotilan iraivan enru kuritum vetam hanac 
cotiyay ninran akil toyntitan mayai hanat 
tTtila uruvam ennil cerntitari tatuc cenre. 

[The Pancaratrin begins, “If Mayan (Visnu) has a beginning, he must also have 
an end. However, the Vedas declare that the creator is eternal, with neither a 
beginning nor an end. If he appeared as a beacon of wisdom, how did he 
assume forms in the world during his incarnations, which are made up of 
perishable constituent elements?]. 

Translation: 

If he was the beginning ( atitan akil), then the beginning will have an end ( atikku 
antam unfakum). The Vedas declare ( kOritum vetam) that god ( iraivan ) is without 
a beginning and without an end ( antak kotilan enru). If he appears as a beacon 
wisdom ( hanac cotiyay ninran akil), then he will not be affected by maya 
(toyntitan mayai). If you say that he is the embodiment of untainted wisdom 
( hanat tTtila uruvam ennil), then he will not have [a body] an aggregate of 
elements ( cerntitari tatuc cenre). 

Verse 272 

tatuva natuetu ennil cahkaran palikkuc cellat 
tTtilak kotan tattait tirantuavan vitfa potu 
potuvatu utiram anro pontumOrc cittu vilntan 
natanar ejuppap p'mne natantanan kitanta vantan. 
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[To point out that Visnu was made up of perishable constituent elements , 506 the 
Pancaratrin relates the incident when Siva revived Visnu after he had fainted 
following some loss of blood]. 

Translation: 

To the question if he [Visnu] assumed the elements of the human body 
(tatuvapatu etu ennil), [the answer is]: When Sankara [Siva] went as a mendicant 
(i cankaran palikkuc cella ), 507 he [Visnu] opened his forehead ( tTtilak kotantattait 
tirantuavan ) and released blood [to fill the begging bowl] (vi itta potu potuvatu 
utiram anro), [as a result of which] he [Visnu] became unconscious and fell down 
(pontu murccittu vUntan). Siva revived him (natapar eluppa) and he [Visnu], who 
had fallen down ( kifanta vaptap), walked behind Siva {pippe natantapap). 


Verse 273 

iccaiyal uruvam kojvan arienil ika[ve / vikkan 
eccanay unnap pukku ahku irunta anru Tea pale 
accamar talai aruppu unfu antalai akkik kojjari 
naccinar porra natan naranan talaiko Mtan. 

[The Pancaratrin relates another incident when Visnu was beheaded by Siva, 
and later at the behest of the assembled celestials restored the head . 508 The 


506 The human body is an aggregate of elements like blood, bones, flesh etc. 

507 Refers to a Puranic account. The KOrma Purana has several accounts involving Siva. In one 
account, Siva entered Visnu’s abode in the Deodar Forest and begged for food, and Visnu 
offered his own blood as food. In another version, Visnu cut off an artery on Siva’s forehead, and 
a stream of blood spurts into his begging bowl as his food. The sight of blood causes Visnu to 
faint. For several versions of this incident, see Kramrisch 1981:289-292. 

508 This refers to a Puranic account. Takkan organized a sacrifice where Siva was not invited, 
and Visnu was present as the chief guest. ParvatT was furious at the insult and hence approached 
Siva, and requested that the sacrificial place be cursed and changed into cremation grounds. 

Siva appeared at the sacrifice as VTrabhadra and in a ferocious manner beheaded several 
celestials including Visnu. Later at the behest of the assembled participants at the sacrifice, Siva 
restored Visnu’s head. See Mudaliar 1988:767-768. 

“The Prajapati (progenitor) Daksa, father of Siva’s wife SatT, performed a great sacrifice to 
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anecdote proves that Visnu cannot assume forms on his own]. 


Translation: 

You say Ari [Hari for Visnu] (ari) assumes a form ( uruvam kolvan enil) out of his 
volition ( iccaiyal ). When he went to eat and participate in that spiteful sacrifice 
( unnappukku eccanay ika[ velvikkan), his [Visnu’s] head was severed ( talai 
aruppu untu) in a frightful manner ( accamar ), and he could not create his own 
head ( antalai akkik kollan). That day Siva was there ( ahku irunta anru Jean) and 
at the request of the celestial beings ( naccinar porra), Siva ( natan ) restored the 
head of Narayana [Visnu] ( naranan talai kotuttan). 

Verse 274 

nOlinai uraittu veta nOlinai nuvalum vannam 
mal arul ceytan enray marainTti ulaki yarkai 
calave teriya takik kitantanal cakattu yarkkum 
alinkil iruntu vetam arulinan araintan nule. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin tells the Pancaratrin that Siva in fact, revealed the Vedas 
under a banyan tree, and his teachings showed the righteous path to his 
followers. Mal (Visnu) as advocated did not reveal them by the Pancaratrin], 

Translation: 

You say that ( ceytan enray ) Mal [Visnu] (mal) authored the Vedas ( nulinai uraittu) 
and with his benevolence (arul) also explained their meanings (veta nOlinai 


which he invited all the gods except his son-in-law Siva. When Sat! went to the sacrifice, Daksa 
insulted Siva to her face. Unable to bear the insult, Sat! immolated herself. Crazed with grief and 
anger, Siva — as VTrabhadra, or through the agency of VTrabhadra — destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice 
and mutilated the various gods who had come to the sacrifice. He cut off Daksa’s head and 
replaced it with that of a goat." See Peterson 1 989:345. 
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nuvalum vannam). Siva graced us with the Vedas ( vetam arufipap ) and explained 
them ( araintan nOle) under a banyan tree (alipkil iruntu ) when the whole world 
(i cakattu yarkkum ) was [confused], without knowing the righteous path ( calave 
teriyataki ) and the nature of the world ( ulakiyarkai ), as explained in the Vedas 
(. kkanta marainTti). 

Verse 275 

ayaptapaip payantap enray ariayan ciramce tippap 
payantifao talai mal tanum pafaittifan cirattaik kiffum 
cayamtarum aranait tantan ayanenkai tappe anro 
tiyahkitatu unaray ellam civanceya I enru ternte. 

[“You hold that Ari (Visnu) begot Brahma and when Brahma’s head was plucked 
away by Siva, Visnu could not restore the head . 509 You are wrong in stating that 
Brahma begot Siva. Get rid of your confusion and understand that every act is 
according to the will of Siva”]. 

Translation: 

You said that ( enray ) Ari [Hari] (ari) created Brahma ( ayantanaip payantao). 
When Brahma’s head was cut off [by Siva] ( ayan ciram cetippa), Mal [Visnu] 
(mal) was fearful (payantifao) and could not create a head (talai taoum 
pafaittifao ). Is it not erroneous to say (eokai tappe apro) that Brahma (tantan 
ayan) begot victorious Siva (cayam tarum aran) who severed [Brahma’s] head 
(cirattaik kiNum)? Without any confusion ( tiyahkitatu ), understand that (uparay) 
Siva does everything (ellam civap ceyal epru). 

Verse 276 


509 According to another Puranic episode, the five-faced Brahma was conceited that he was 
also five-faced just like Siva. To teach him humility, Siva plucked away the fifth head. Visnu could 
not undo the damage and was a silent witness. See Muttappan 2003:215. 
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clvarkaj cananam polac cilarvayirru utitta malait 
tevuenre vaiyam kakkac cuveccaiyal cenittan enpay 
puvao pip pataikka matiatu aranati porra vetak 
kovantu mukattil tonric ciruttiyaik kotuttal ktirum. 

[“Contrary to what you say, Visnu was born out of a womb like mortals and did 
not create himself. After the great deluge, Brahma was unable to create the 
world, and it was Siva who taught Brahma how to create the world”]. 

Translation: 

You say that {enpay) Mai [Visnu] {mal), who was born out of a womb ( vayirru 
utitta ) like many souls ( cTvarka / cananam polac cilar), is the godhead ( tevu enre) 
and appeared out of his own volition {cuveccaiyal cenittan ) to protect the world 
{vaiyam kakka). The Lotus-born [Brahma] {puvao) was unable to create the world 
[after the great deluge] {pin pataikka matiatu ) and prayed to Siva {aranati porra). 
The Lord of the Vedas [Siva] {vetakko) appeared on the forehead {mukattil tonri) 
[of Brahma] and taught him the art of creation {ciruttiyaik kotuttal). Thus, it is said 
[in many Puranic stories] {kurum). 

Verse 277 

naranan ayanai Tnrum ayanumna rananai Tnrum 
karanam oruva rukkuahku oruvartam iruva rukkum 
varanam uritta vallal karanan enru manra 
aranam uraikkum pakkattu avarkajum ataintar anre. 

[“According to you, Brahma created Narayana (Visnu), and Narayana (Visnu) 
created Brahma. This is impossible. The Vedas with certainty declare that Siva 
who sports an elephant hide is the First Cause and he absorbed both Brahma 
and Narayana (Visnu) on either side of him]. 

Translation: 
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Naranan [Visnu] created Brahma ( naranan ayanai mrum), and Brahma created 
Naranan [Visnu] ( ayanum narananai mrum). Thus, each is the cause for the other 
(karanam oruvarukku anku oruvar tarn). The great benefactor {vakal) who tore off 
the hide of the elephant [elephant-demon] ( varanam uritta) [Siva] is the First 
Cause ( karanan enru) for both of them ( iruvarukkum ), as declared by the Vedas 
with certainty (manra aranam uraikkum). [Know that] they both ( avarkajum ) have 
merged (afaintar anre) on either side ( pakkattu ) [of Siva], 

Verse 278 

alippuari eval enray aritanai akkkum an ru anku 
alippatu tavirkka mattan ahkamum alitte pantan 
alippuari eval enruahku araintatum akntatu anro 
akttitum arane akkam nokkamum akku vane. 

[“During Siva’s dissolution of the world, both Brahma and Visnu cannot prevent 
their death. Know that Siva sports many relics including the destroyed organs of 
Visnu. Siva is the only creator, custodian, and dissolver of the world”]. 

Translation: 

You said that the act of dissolution is the command of Hari [Visnu] [to Siva] 
( alippu ari eval enray). Therefore, he [Visnu] cannot prevent his own destruction 
(. alippatu tavirkka mattan) at the end of Siva’s dissolution ( aritanai alikkum anru 
anku). Siva wears many of the destroyed organs [as relics, after the demise of 
Visnu] ( aiikamum alitte pOntan). Your statement that dissolution is Hari’s 
[Visnu’s] command ( alippu ari eval enruaiiku araintatum) is also destroyed 
[meaningless] ( alintatu anro). Siva, who dissolves the world ( alittitum arane) also 
creates and develops the world ( akkam nokkamum akku vane). 

Verse 279 

vanamkil mannum ellam mayane kappan enray 
tan ancum calanta ranran utalkmta cakka rattai 
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anahcum afu vanpal perruulaku ajitta varttai 
tanerikum akum ellam carikaran kappe ame. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin points out how when the demon Jalandhara threatened 
Visnu, he could not protect himself and Siva came to his rescue and killed 
Jalandhara with a discus. 510 After repeated requests, eventually Visnu received 
that discus from Siva and with it started protecting the world from the demons. 
Hence, to say that Mayan (Visnu) protects the world is tantamount to saying that 
Siva protects the world]. 

Translation: 

You said ( enray ) that Mayan [Visnu] ( mayan ) protects ( kappan ) the celestial 
world ( vanam ), the nether world (/c/7), and also the earth ( mannum ellam). To 
protect the world ( ulaku a/itta), Mayan [Visnu] received the discus ( cakkarattai 
perru ) from the dancer [Siva] (atuvan) which [Siva had used to] cleave the body 
(utal kTnta) of one Calandaran [Jalandhara] of whom he [Visnu] was afraid ( tan 
ancum calantaranran). This incident is well known everywhere ( varttai taneiikum 
akum). The protection [of the world] is all due to Siva ( ellam cahkaran kappe 
ame). 

Verse 280 

malinar celi naray varikaj atakkik kontu anru 
aliya ulakam ellam akppavao nane ennac 
celinar tamaip pitittuc celuviriai itantu kannaic 
culiyar me I anintan culitan akum anre. 

[“You say that Mai (Visnu) appeared in his incarnation as a fish to protect the 

510 “...Siva’s gift of the wheel (cakra) to Visnu, who thereafter adopted it as one of his four 
attributes. According to the Saivas, Visnu could kill the demon Jalandhara only after he had 
worshiped Siva at one of his shrines and obtained the wheel from him.” See Peterson 
1989 : 193 - 194 . 
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world. The fact that Siva speared the fish, severed its gills and eyes, and 
decorated his trident with them demonstrates Siva’s prowess”]. 

Translation: 

When Mai [Visnu] (mal) appeared in his incarnation as a fish ( celinaray ), he 
carried the [seven] oceans in his gill ( varika / atakkik kontu) and proclaimed 
himself ( nane enna ) to be the destructive force ( akppavan ) of the whole world 
( ulakam ellam). To restrain [Visnu’s] pride ( celinar tamaip pitittu), the carrier of 
the trident [Siva] ( culitan akum anre) speared the eyes and gills ( celuvinai itantu 
kannai) and decorated his trident with them (culiyar mel anintan). 

Verse 281 

amaiyay merut tahki atai kalayk kitanta potu 
namena ulaku atara natapenru akantai panna 
amepar anrum ennar amararum aranar parttut 
tamana! amai yarait takarttuofu tarittar anre. 

[“Similarly, when Visnu appeared in his incarnation as a tortoise and became 
very conceited that he was protector of the world, Siva taught him a lesson. He 
tore open the tortoise and sported the shell as a medal”]. 

Translation: 

Appearing as a tortoise ( amaiyay ) [in his incarnation, Visnu] shouldered Meru 
mountain ( merut tahki ) and supported it ( ataikalayk kitanta potu). He became too 
conceited ( akantai panna) that he was the god of protection of the world ( namena 
ulaku atara natan enru). The celestials ( amararum ) neither approved ( amenar ) 
nor disapproved ( anrum ennar) [Visnu’s attitude] but Siva (aranar), looking on 
( parttuttam ), tore open the tortoise ( amaiyarait takarttu) and wore the shell [as a 
medal] ( otu tarittar). 

Verse 282 
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elutalam itantu panri yayiruri kompil errut 
tolutuulaku irainca ninra cotinan enra potuanru 
ajutuala mantu vJ[a aruhkoju parittu anintan 
kalutuala manta kattii afifum katavuj anre. 

[“When Visnu appeared as a boar in his incarnation, to quell his conceit Siva tore 
his tusk away and sported it as a medal”]. 

Translation: 

Appearing as a boar ( panriyay ) [in his incarnation, Visnu] retrieved the seven 
worlds ( elutalam itantu ) [from the ocean and] carried them on his single tusk ( iruh 
kompil errut). The world worshipped him for his valor ( tojutu ulaku irainca), which 
made him proclaim (enra potu) that he was the sole supreme power ( ninra coti 
nan). Our god (katavuj anre) [Siva], who dances [with joy] in the fields frequented 
by ghosts [burial grounds] ( kalutuala manta katiil), tore his [Visnu’s] tusk away 
(aruhkoju parittu), making him fall down in distress ( ajutuala mantu Vila). [Siva] 
wore the tusk ( anintan ) [as a medal]. 

Verse 283 

ihkuaja uiano malenru iraniyan tOnai erra 
uhkajta mota rantan urunara cihka maki 
ehkaja povatu enna ujalpilantu irai yan enna 
ahkaja cimpu laki ejuttuajart tan arantan. 

[“When Visnu appeared as a man-lion in his incarnation and displayed extreme 
pride, Siva appeared as a bird, and destroyed him”]. 

Translation: 

When Hiranya ( iraniyan ) kicked the pillar ( tdnai erra) asking if Mai [Visnu] ( mal ) 
was in there ( ihkuaja uiano enru), it was your Damodara [Visnu] ( uhkaj tamotaran 
tan) who appeared as the Man-Lion ( uru naracihkam aki) and saying “where can 
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you go” ( erikata povatu enna) split his body in two (utal pijantu) and called 
himself “god” ( irai yan enna). [To subdue his pride], Siva ( arantan ) appeared 
there as a bird ( arikata cimpuj aki), lifted him [Visnu] up ( etuttu ) and subdued [his 
pride] (atarttan). 

Verse 284 

tanamenru irantu cellat tanakkumO vatiko fuppa 
vanamum ajantu kontu mavali tannaip pinnai 
Toamam ciraiyil Man iraiyanruonru Tntor tahkatku 
unamcey tifuvor tarikaj uttamar attar akum. 

[“When Vamana [Visnu] appeared as a dwarf in his incarnation, he was 
ungrateful to the king who had given him land as charity, and tortured him . 511 
Such behavior is not worthy of worship as a god”]. 

Translation: 

When he went begging for alms ( tariam enru irantu cella ), Mahabali ( mavali ) 
gave him three-stride-long land as requested ( tanakku mOvati kotuppa). Vamana 
[Visnu] took the [earth and the] sky with two strides ( vanamum ajantu kontu 
tannai), [and with no room for the third stride, pinned Bali’s] head down (pinnai). 
[with his foot]. He [then] imprisoned him in a degrading manner (Toamam ciraiyil 
Man). [Such a person] cannot be a god (iraiyanru). One who hurts (unam 
ceytituvor tahkaj) a person who has been his benefactor (onru Tntor tahkatku) 
cannot be called (altar akum) a person of sterling character (uttamar). 

Verse 285 

mayaman tannaip poymman enaari yatu arakkan 

511 “Visnu, disguised as a dwarf, came to a sacrifice conducted by the demon king Bali. He 
begged for three paces of land from Bali and was granted them. Visnu then rose into the sky and 
with three steps strove the universe. [...], Visnu took his third step by placing his foot on Bali’s 
head.” See Narayanan 1987:170. 
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mayaiyil akappat tuttan manaiviyaik kotuttan tannai 
mayaikkuk kartta enpai matikettuariku avanaik konru 
nayanar tamaip pucittan kolaippavam nanuki tame. 

[“When Visnu appeared as Rama he was duped by Ravana and lost his wife. Do 
you call such a gullible person as your creator? Remember that when Rama 
killed Ravana, he atoned for his sins by worshipping Siva], 

Translation: 

Not realizing ( ena ariyatu ) that the illusory deer ( mayaman tappai) was a deceitful 
deer (poymman), he [Rama] was trapped by the demon’s maya ( arakkan 
mayaiyil akappatiu ) and lost his wife ( tan manaiviyaik kotuttan). Do you call him 
(tannai) the creator of maya ( mayaikkuk kartta enpai)? Tormented ( matikettu ) 
[because of his loss], he killed him [Ravana] ( ahku avanaik konru). Not to be 
affected by the sins of murder ( kolaippavam nanuki tame), he worshipped 
Nayanar [Siva] (nayanar tamaip pucittan). 

Verse 286 

paracufap pirantan tanum pattapayp paraci nale 
aracuaruttu aranai nokki aruntavam purintan anru 
paraciya paracu raman palatevap ulakam ellam 
uraiceyum umaiya! koriai ujninaintu yokil ninran. 

[“In the other two incarnations as Parasurama and Balarama, Visnu performed 
austerities to Siva who is worshipped by the whole world”]. 

Translation: 

The much commended Parasurama (paraciya paracuraman) was born wielding 
an ax (paracutan pirantap), and he was a devotee [of Siva] (tanum pattanay). He 
killed many kings (aracu aruttu) with his ax (paraci nale), performed great 
austerities, and worshipped Siva (aranai nokki aruntavam purintan). [Also], 
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Balarama ( patatevan ) stayed in yogic posture ( yokil ninran) and concentrated 
( ujninaintu ) on Lima’s consort ( umaiya / konai) [Siva] who is worshipped 
( uraiceyum ) by the whole world ( ulakam ellam). 

Verse 287 

otiya vacu tevar tamaiupa maniyu tevar 
tTtila ndkkam ceytu civakaram cirattil certti 
atipal atimai akka ariutal piranan attam 
Ttelam kojnT enruahku iraincinar arinti taye. 

[“When Visnu appeared as Krsna in his incarnation, he requested sage 
Upamanyu to initiate him in the worship of Siva. Know that, after sage Upamanyu 
initiated him, Krsna offered his body, soul, and wealth to Siva (through his 
teacher)]. 

Translation: 

When Vasudeva [Krsna] spoke to him ( otiya vacutevar), Upamanyu Deva 
( upamaniyu tevar ) looked at him gracefully with his mind’s eye ( tamai tTtila 
ndkkam ceytu), placed his sacred hand ( civakaram ) on the crown of his [Krsna’s] 
head ( cirattil certti ) [in a benedictory fashion], and made him a follower of Siva 
(. atipal atimai akka). Know that ( arintitaye ) Hari [Visnu] ( ari ) then begged Siva 
( enruahku iraincinar) to accept ( Ttelam kojnT) his body, soul, and wealth ( utal 
piranan attam) [as offering]. 

Verse 288 

pinvarum paritan aki arienray pinpu vantal 
en varum Tea nalenru arikilom ivuji yarkku 
munvarum avata rahkaj mujintamai arintay anre 
ponvarum cataiyi nantap pukajehkum pukkatu anre. 

[“We know the outcome of all those incarnations of Hari (Visnu) that have taken 
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place, but we do not know what will happen to Visnu in his yet to happen 
incarnation as a horse. The glory of Siva is known far and wide”]. 

Translation: 

You said ( enray ) that Hari [Visnu] ( a/7 ) will appear as a horse [in an incarnation 
yet to happen] ( pin varum paritan aki). You know the outcome ( mutintamai 
arintay anre ) of all the previous incarnations ( munvarum avata rarikaj). However, 
we do not know ( enru arikilom ) what Siva will do ( envarum Tcapal) to the horse 
( ivuji yarkku) in the yet to come [incarnation] ( pinpu vantal). The fame (pukaf) of 
the one with golden locks of hair [Siva] (port varum cataiyinan tan ) is well 
established everywhere ( ehkum pukkatu anre). 

Verse 289 

kaivarai mOla meyo enakkarikku utavum katiin 
moyvarai efuttan mOlam ayita ventu motan 
aiyane muraiyd enral aracano ahkuc celvan 
vaiyakam kappan celkai valakkuanro Orkap panpol. 

[“When Visnu responded to calls for help, he did so under the dictate of Siva. It is 
similar to a city sentinel responding to calls for help from citizens even if they 
shout for help by naming the king]. 

Translation: 

When the elephant ( karikku ) [called out for] the “First Cause” ( mulameyd ena) 
[Visnu] went to] help (utavum). [Also, just because] he saved the herd of cows in 
the forest ( katiin moyvarai etuttan) should he become the First Cause ( mOlam 
ayka ventumo tan)? [When someone shouts for help] by naming the king ( aiyane 
muraiyd epral), the king does not go there [to help] ( aracano ahkuc ceivan), but 
the city sentinel does (Or kappan pol). [Similarly, though Visnu went to help, Siva 
is still] the protector of the world (vaiyakam kappan). 
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Verse 290 

anriyum yanai malukku atimaiyay mOla meyd 
eoritum atanal maltan iraivan enru iyampa venta 
unranakku atimai anar upnaiem peruman enral 
inrinT vanahkum unran emperu mano nJye. 

[“Just because the elephant cried for help calling out “the First Cause,” does it 
make Visnu the First Cause? If your servant addresses you as ‘my lord,’ do you 
become Visnu whom you worship?”]. 

Translation: 

The elephant {yanai) called out [to Visnu] as the “First Cause” ( mulameyd 
enritum) [because the elephant is a] vassal of Mai [Visnu] ( malukku atimaiyay). 
Therefore (atanal), Mai [Visnu] need not be called ( iyampa venta) the god 
( iraivan enru). If your vassal ( unrartakku atimai anar) calls you “My Lord” [Visnu] 
(. upnai emperuman enral), will you become “My [His] Lord” [Visnu] (emperumano 
nJye), whom you worship ( nT vanahkum unran)? 

Verse 291 

halamun tavanal unfar nallamutu amarar enray 
velainahcu e[a malati vinnavar ventu cenra 
kaiaminru emakkuk kavay katavuje enna natari 
alamun tilanel tevar amutamun tituvatu ehke. 

[“You claim that Visnu in his incarnation as Krsna swallowed the earth to save 
the celestials. Before that happened, if Siva had not eaten the deadly poison that 
arose from the ocean, the celestials could not have eaten the nectar”]. 

Translation: 

You said that (enray) because [of the help offered by the] one who ate the earth 
[Visnu] ( halam untavanal), the celestials ate the nectar of immortality ( unfar 
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nallamutu amarar ). [Before that happened,] when the deadly poison appeared 
from the ocean ( velai nahcu ela), Mai [Visnu] and other celestials ( mal ati 
vippavar) [could not bear the] heat ( ventu ) and [prayed to Siva] “god! ( katavuje ) 
Please protect us ( emakkuk kavay) from untimely death ( cenra kalam inru 
enna)". If Siva did not swallow the poison ( natan alamun tilanel), how could the 
celestials have eaten the nectar of immortality ( tevar amutam upfituvatu erike)? 

Verse 292 

ahcianru aritan ofa acuranaik kumara pale 
tuncuvittu orupep nale tarakan utaltu pippittu 
ancitap puramtT yuttic calantaran utalkTntu ota 
nancinai upturn anro nayakan ulakam kattan. 

[“Siva commissioned his son Murukan to destroy the demon 512 Surapadman, 
commissioned his consort Kali to kill the demon Tarakasura . 513 To allay Visnu’s 
fears he burnt down Tirupuram, a haven for demons . 514 He vanquished the 
demon Jalandara to protect Visnu, and swallowed the poison to protect the 
world. Such are Siva’s attributes to protect the world”]. 

Translation: 

When Visnu ( ari ) was fearful ( ancianru ) of the demon ( acuran ) he rushed towards 
[Siva] (tap ota), [and, Siva sent] Murukan ( kumaran ) who killed [the demon] 
(tuncuvittu). Taraka’s body [another demon] ( tarakan utal) was cut into pieces 
(tupippittu) by a woman ( oru peppale). When he [Visnu] was fearful (ahcita), 
Puram was burnt down ( puram tTyOtii). He [Siva] tore apart Jalandara’s body 


512 When Visnu was afraid of the demon Surapadman, he ran to Siva and sought safety. Siva 
sent Murukan who killed the demon. See Pillai 1955:431. 

513 When Visnu and other celestials sought Siva’s help in defeating the demon, Tarakasura, 
Siva sent Kali, his consort, and she killed the demon. See Pillai 1955:431 . 

514 When the fearful Visnu sought Siva’s help in vanquishing the demons of Tirupuram, Siva 
burnt down Tirupuram. See Pillai 1955:431. 
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(i calantaran uta I kTntu ). 515 [Siva] swallowed the poison ( nahcinai upturn) [to save 
the world], [These are the ways in which] Siva ( nayakan ) protected the world 
(anro ulakam kattan). 


Verse 293 

parttaoar iratam erip pataitapaip parttuc carpaik 
kOrttaam pale eytu konru ara cajen ennat 
terttanil iruntu mayai ceytumal kollac ceppum 
varttainul akkik kontay purahkolnul matittifaye. 

[“Visnu in his incarnation as Krsna deceived Arjuna and persuaded him to kill his 
kinsmen. You accept such actions in your treatise. Will you also accept the 
atheistic teachings of the Buddha , 516 another incarnation of Visnu?”]. 

Translation: 

When Arjuna mounted the chariot (parttaoar iratam eri), he looked at the 
assembled army ( pafaitapaip parttu ) of his relatives ( carpai ), refused to aim 
sharp arrows at them ( kOrtta ampale eytu ) to kill them (konru) and became the 
king (araca/en enna). Mai [Visnu] (mal), seated at the chariot (terttanil iruntu), 
deceived [Arjuna] (mayai ceytu) [with his devious] words to kill [his own people] 
(kollac ceppum), and you have accepted those words in your treatise (varttai nOI 
akkik kontay). Will you [also] accept the treatise composed at Tripura (purahkol 
nul matittifaye )? 

Verse 294 


515 When the demon Jalandaran chased Visnu away from his abode of the Milky Ocean, Visnu 
complained to Siva who used Visnu’s discus to slay the demon. See Pillai 1 955:431 . 

516 Refers to a puranic account of how Visnu incarnated as Buddha, preached atheism, 
authored a treatise, and persuaded the local people in Tripura to abandon their worship of Siva. 
See Pillai 1955:429. 
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mayaitan uyirkaj akatu uyirkajtam mayai aka 
mayavan ivaitan akan ivaitanum may an aka 
eyumam anati yaka iraipacu pacam enre 
tuyavan kalappi nale ellamayt tonru varikan. 

[“Maya and souls are different in their natures, and one cannot become the other. 
Similarly, Visnu cannot become either maya or the souls, nor could they become 
Visnu. The three categories of god, soul, and the bonds are eternal and the 
omnipresent Siva appears as everything”]. 

Translation: 

maya [being inert] ( mayaitan ) cannot become souls ( uyirkaj akatu ) [and] the 
souls ( uyirkajtam ) cannot become maya ( mayai aka). Visnu ( mayavan ) cannot 
become these [maya and souls] ( ivaitan akan ). These [maya and souls] 
( ivaitanum ) cannot become Visnu ( mayan aka). [The categories of] god ( irai ), 
soul ( pacu ), and bonds (pacam) are eternal ( apatiyaka eyumam). It is the 
omnipresent [Siva] with his purity ( tuyavan kalappinale) that appears as 
everything ( ellamayt tonruvah kan). 

Verse 295 

pacattaip pacukkaj vittup patiyinai ataiya mutti 
acarra aka mahkaj araintita arivinru ihke 
macarra malma caki mayaiyum uruvan ennil 
kucippin kojjar nallor unakkamik kulappu note. 

[The Saiva Siddhantin uses harsh language in rebuking the Pancaratrin. “The 
Agamas declare that liberation is attained by the souls merging with Siva when 
they get rid of their impurities. Your treatise, which states that Visnu becomes 
maya after assuming a soul, is confusing and disdainful”]. 

Translation: 
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The faultless Agamas declare ( acarra akamankaj araintrta) that when the souls 
renounce their attachments ( pacattaip pacukka! virtu), they will attain salvation 
( mutti ) and merge with Siva ( patiyipai ataiya). However, if you foolishly say that 
(arivinru eppil) the pure Mai [Visnu] ( macarra mal) becomes tainted ( macaki ), 
[assumes a soul], and becomes maya ( mayaiyum uruvan), wise people ( nallor ) 
would disdain ( kuci ) and refuse (pip kokar) your confusing treatise ( unakkam ik 
kulappu nule). 

Verse 296 

piramamnan enra potu piramandtu ariyum kuti 
paramanar ikali famal parttuitar panni ninra 
uramanar ala I urOpam tannaiyum unara martan 
karamman a I tikiri erran katavuj enru araivatu enne. 

[“Both Brahma and Visnu could not find the head and the feet of Siva when Siva 
stood as a fiery column, in order to quell their pride and challenged the two to 
find his head and feet . 517 How could Visnu, who holds the discus in his hand and 
who could not realize the true nature of Siva, be considered the real creator?”]. 

Translation: 

When both Brahma and Ari [Visnu] (piramandtu ariyum kufi) claimed the role of 
Brahman as their own ( piramam nan enra potu), Siva was troubled ( paramanar 
parttu) and wanted to settle the dispute without a fight ( ifar panni ninra 
ikalitamal). He appeared in his fiery form ( uramanar a[ai urOpam), and they 
[Brahma and Visnu] could not find Siva (taooaiyum unara mattap) Do you [still] 


517 Siva wanted to teach a lesson to both Visnu and Brahma and to settle the dispute. He 
appeared before them in his fiery form and told them that one of them should find his crown and 
the other should find his feet. Whoever succeeded will be acknowledged as the Brahman. 
Brahma flew away on his mount, a species of swan and Visnu took the form of a boar and began 
his quest to reach the feet. They did not succeed in their respective missions and Siva clearly 
established his unquestionable supremacy. See Muttappan 2003:231. 
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want to call ( araivatu enne) the one with a discus in his hand ( karamman a/ tikiri 
erran), the god (katavuj enru )? 

Verse 297 

terari iraiyanru enre civamuni tatTci yote 
porpurintu ikala malaip pukkavan pitittu atittu 
marpinil utaittu maltari cakkaram vayirril vaittitiu 
ermali pataipa taittitiu aripata erintan anre. 

[“When there was a dispute between Mai (Visnu) and the Saivite sage TatTci, 
Visnu was severely beaten up and his discus was buried in his stomach. 
Therefore, Visnu is not the god, and Siva, the one with the trident, is the true 
god”]. 

Translation: 

Understand that Ari [Visnu] is not god ( ter ari iraiyanru enre). When he fought 
(por purintu) with the Saivite sage TatTci ( civamupi tatTci yofe), the hostile Mai 
[Visnu] ( ikala mat) was caught (pitittu), was beaten up (atittu), and was kicked on 
his chest (marpinil utaittu). Mai’s [Visnu’s] discus (mal tan cakkaram) was buried 
in his stomach (vayirril vaittitiu). The sage created an exquisite weapon (ermali 
pafai pataittitiu) and threw the fainted Hari [Visnu] down [with it] (ari pat a erintan 
a ore). 

Verse 298 

culikan irai mal aiian culiyait tolumtur vacan 
maiinar marmi tippat tirumru marpan aki 
nuiinar marpan nonta! patiitam cuttam enru 
palinar kafalan alike parivofum tiruvai vaittan. 

[When the Saivite sage Durvasa stomped on Visnu’s chest, he left a scar that 
gave rise to the epithet Tirumarumarpan (the one with the sacred scar on his 
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chest ). 518 As Visnu considered the scar sacred, he placed his consort on the 
scar]. 

Translation: 

The one who carries the trident is the god [Siva] ( cOlikan irai), and Mai [Visnu] is 
not [the god] (mal allan). The [sage] Durvasa ( turvacan ), who worships the trident 
(i culiyait tolum), stomped on Mai’s [Visnu’s] chest (malinar mar mitippa), thus 
making him Tirumaru Marpan ( tirumaru marpan aki ). [Visnu] dwelling at the Milky 
Ocean (palinar katalan) considered the scar on his chest ( marpap ) to be sacred 
(i cuttam enru) as it was touched by a devotee ( nOlinar nonta / patiitam ) and hence 
lovingly placed his consort there ( alike parivotum tiruvai vaittan). 

Verse 299 

tavakuna naymal cenru tJviyaic cakka rattal 
avakunam ceytuanru ofap pirukuvantu avajaip parttuc 
civanalatu ariyen aki! ituceyton cerika pattup 
pavamena mokya malum payappatiup patari vilntan. 

[When the Saivite Sage Brhu discovered that his wife TTvi had marks of violence 
on her body, she told him about the sexual advances made by Visnu and 
because she refused, his attempts Visnu had hurt her with his discus. Infuriated 
Brhu cursed Visnu to have ten mortal births, and this curse made Visnu falter and 
fall down in fear]. 

Translation: 

Mal [Visnu] (mal) made sexual advances towards TTvi ( tavakunanay cenru 
tTviyai). [When she refused him], Visnu disfigured her ( avakunam ceytu) with his 
discus ( cakkarattal ) and ran away ( ota ). When the sage Brhu saw the condition 


518 When the sage Durvasa stomped on Visnu’s chest, it created a scar and hence the name 
“Tirumaru marpan,” which means “one with the sacred scar on his chest.” See Pillai 1 955:438. 
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of his wife ( piruku vantu avajaip parttu), he cursed (ena mo[iya) that if he were a 
true follower of Siva ( civan alatu ariyen akii), whoever committed such an act ( itu 
ceyton) would undergo ten evil births ( cerika pattup pavam ). [On hearing this 
curse,] Mai [Visnu] (mal) fell down in fear and distress ( payappattup patari 
vTjntap). 

Verse 300 

payappattup parapai nokkit tavampannap paranum tonri 
nayattuancal enru vepttrru ennena nara nantan 
peyarttaruj piruku capam ena anpan piruku enna 
uyakkojm pavamtoru enna omenran ulaka natan. 

[Visnu performed austerities and begged Siva to redeem him from Brhu’s curse 
by annulling it. Siva refused, saying that because Brhu was one of his staunch 
followers, he could not interfere. Then Visnu persisted in performing austerities 
and requested Siva to liberate him in each of the ten births. Siva agreed to do 
so]. 

Translation: 

[Visnu] became fearful (payappattu) and performed penance ( tavam panna) 
towards Siva ( paranai nokkit). Siva appeared ( paranum tonri), comforted [Visnu] 
telling him not to be fearful ( nayattu ahcal enru), [and asked him] what he wanted 
( venfirru ennepa). Naranan [Visnu] ( narapap ) wanted to be protected 
(peyarttaruj) from Brhu’s curse ( tap piruku capam). Brhu being his devotee, Siva 
[could not comply] (ep anpan piruku enna). Then [Naranan] wanted to be 
redeemed in each of his [ten] births ( uyakkojnT pavam torn enna). The savior of 
the world [Siva] agreed ( omenran ulaka natan). 

Verse 301 

ippafip piruku capattu Traintu pirappil vilntu 
meyppafu tuyaram urru varupavan vimalap allap 
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eppati yanuh connen iraiari allan enre 
maippati kantan antan malarati vanahki ta ye- 
ll he Saiva Siddhantin in the final verse of the treatise concludes by saying that 
Visnu is not without impurity, and is not the Supreme god. Hence, the 
Pancaratrin should adore and worship the feet of Siva, the Lord of the Universe], 

Translation: 

Thus, due to Brhu’s curse ( ippatip piruku capattu), he [Visnu] suffered ( vilntu ) in 
all his ten births [Traintu pirappil), was subject to distress [meyppatu tuyaram urru 
varupavan ), and so cannot be [called the one] without impurity ( vimalan allan). I 
have explained in many ways [eppati yanuh connen) that Ari [Visnu] is not the 
god [irai ari allan enre). You should worship the adorable feet ( malarati vanahki 
faye) of the dark-throated Lord of the Universe [Siva] ( maippati kantan antap). 
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Table 1. 


Distribution of verses in the Parapakkam 


School 

Verses 

No. of 

Verses 

Sautrantika Buddhism 

(64-134) 

71 

Lokayata 

(12-63) 

52 

Pancaratra 

(264-301) 

38 

Mayavada (Advaita) 

(220-252) 

33 

Bhatta MTmarhsa 

(181-203) 

23 

Nigandavada (Jaina) 

(143-164) 

22 

Ajlvika 

(165-180) 

16 

Sabda Brahmavada 

(208-219) 

12 

Preliminaries 

(1-11) 

11 

Bhaskara 

(253-259) 

7 

Prabhakara MTmarhsa 

(204-207) 

4 

Sarhkhya 

(260-263) 

4 

Yogacara Buddhism 

(135-137) 

3 

Madhyamika Buddhism 

(138-140) 

3 

Vaibhasika Buddhism 

(141-142) 

2 
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Appendix 1 Civananapotam by Meykanjatevar 


It is worth noting the structure of the Civananapotam. To each aphorism ( sOtra ), 
Meykanfatevar appends a summary statement of its substance ( karutturai ) and 
then provides an interpretation of the aphorism followed by an explanation in a 
series of mini commentaries ( adhikaranam ). The commentary is styled as a 
thesis (merkoj) supported by a reason (etu) and one or two explicatory examples 
( utaranam ). A literal translation of the verses without the commentaries and the 
examples would be too terse and disjointed to understand. For the sake of 

brevity, I have given a concise summary of each aphorism, taking into 

consideration Meykanfatevar’s own comments on it. Thus, what follows is not a 
literal translation. 

Verse 1 

avan avaj atuvenum avai muvinaimaiyin 
torriya titiye otuhki malattu ujatam 
antam ati enmanar pulavar. 

The world consists of objects as he, she, and it (male, female, and neuter 

genders). They undergo three operations (creation, maintenance, and 

dissolution) and there is an agent (for these activities). The reappearance after 
the dissolution is caused by the impurities. Those well versed in the scriptures 
say that end is the beginning (Siva is the first cause). 

Verse 2 

avaiye tape ay iru vinaiyir 
pokku varavu puriya anaiyin 
nlkkam inri nirkum anre. 

He is one with the souls. He is different from the souls. He is one and different 
from the souls. He is in inseparable union with Sakti ( Catti in Tamil) and causes 
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the souls to experience the cycle of births and deaths, because of their twin acts 
(good and bad karma). 

Verse 3 

ujatuilatu enralin enatutal enralin 
aimpulan otukkam aritalio kanpatin 
untivinai inmaiyin unartta unartalin 
maya iyantirat tanuvinuj anma. 

Rejecting every part of the body, saying it is my body, knowing (using) the five 
senses, knowing when they are suppressed (such as in sleep), existing in sleep 
without experiencing pain or pleasure, knowing from others, it is the soul in the 
body which is an instrument produced by maya. 

Verse 4 

antak karanam avarrinonru anru avai 
cantittatu anmac cakaca malattu unaratu 
amaiccuaracu eyppaninru anca avattaitte. 

The soul is not one of the inner instruments ( antahkarana ). 519 It is not conscious 
(without knowledge) because of its intrinsic impurity. Just as a king rules with the 
help of his ministers, the mind functions with the help of the senses. It has five 
states . 520 

Verse 5 


519 Antahkarana ( antakkaranam in Tamil) is the “inner instrument” representing the intellect 

(, buddhi ), mind ( manas ), ego ( ahamkara ), and consciousness (c/'f). The equivalent terms in Tamil 
are manam, putti, akahkaram, and cittam, respectively. 

520 The soul has five states ( avastha in Sanskrit, and avattai in Tamil), waking (jagrat ), dreaming 
(. svapna ), dreamless sleep (susupti), “the fourth” (turTya), and “beyond the fourth” ( turTyatTta ). The 
equivalent terms in Tamil are nanavu, kanavu, tuyil, perurakkam, and uyirp pafakkam, 
respectively. 
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vijampiya ujjattu meyvay kanmOkku 
ajantu arintu ariya atikuavai polat 
tamtam unarvin tamiyaruj 
kantam kanta pacacattu avaiye. 

Although the body, mouth, eye, and nose can perceive objects 521 by the help of 
the soul, they cannot perceive either themselves or the soul; but they are 
perceived by the soul. Similarly, although the soul perceives objects (with the 
help of Siva), it cannot perceive itself (or the presence of Siva’s force). The soul 
is guided by Sakti ( Catti in Tamil), and is attracted to it just as iron is attracted by 
a magnet. 

Verse 6 

unaruru acattu enin unaratu inmaiyin 
irutiran allatu civacattam ena 
iranfu vakaiyin icaikkumao ulake. 

If Siva is knowable, he is asat (changeable). If he is unknowable, then he is non- 
existent. He is neither the one nor the other. Hence, the wise ones call him Siva 
Cit (Siva sat). He is Siva or Cit when not understood by the souls, and sat when 
souls understand him with divine help. 

Verse 7 

yavaiyum cuniyam cattuetir akalin 
catte yariyatu acattu it at u ariya 
irutiran arivulatu irantala anma. 

In the presence of sat everything else is non-existent (cuniyam). (Therefore), sat 
cannot perceive asat. As asat does not exist, it cannot perceive sat. (Hence), that 

521 For some obscure reason, Meykantatevar does not include “ear.” 
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which knows both is the soul, and it is neither sat nor asat. 


Verse 8 

aimpula vetarin ayarntanai vajarntu enat 
tammutal kuruvumayt tavattinil unarttavitiu 
anniyam inmaiyin aranka[al celume. 

Because of the meritorious austerities ( tavam ), Siva appears as the teacher 
( kuru ) and instructs the soul that by associating itself with the savages, ( vetar , 
literally a hunter), the five senses, it had lost knowledge of its true self. 
Understanding its real nature, the soul leaves them, and being not different from 
Siva, the soul seeks Siva’s feet. 

Verse 9 

upakkan pacam unarap patiyai 
nanak kanninir cintai nati 
urattunait terttu enap pacam oruvat 
tan nilalam pativiti ennum ah celutte. 

The soul knows the true nature of its own consciousness with the help of the 
spiritual vision ( hanak kan ) provided by Siva, who cannot be perceived by 
imperfect knowledge and sense perception. By giving up worldly attachments, 
which are as false as a mirage ( tannilal ), the soul will find Siva. Let the soul 
contemplate on the five-lettered mantra ( ahceiuttu ). 

Verse 10 

avane tape akiya anneri 
ekan aki iraipani nirka 
malamayai tapootu valvinai inre. 

As Siva becomes one with the soul in its human conditions, let the soul become 
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one with Siva and realize that all actions are due to Siva. Then the soul will lose 
its impurities of malam, mayai, and karumam ( malamayai valvinai). 

Verse 11 

kanum kannukkuk katium ujampol 
kana ujjattaik kantu katialin 
ayara appin arankalal celume. 

Just as the soul enables the eyes to see, and itself sees, Siva enables the soul to 
know, and itself knows. The soul remembers this with undying love and merges 
with Siva’s feet. 

Verse 12 

cemmalar nontaj ceral otta 
ammalah kalji anparotu marii 
malara neyam malintavar vetamum 
alayam tamum aran enat tolume. 

Having washed away the impurities that prevent the soul from reaching the lotus- 
like feet, and having associated with other realized souls who are constantly 
mindful of Siva’s love, the soul will get rid of its delusion and join those who 
abound in devotion to Siva and visit his shrines. 
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Appendix 2 The Saiva SiddhAnta Canon : Meykanta Cattirankal 

1 . Tiruvuntiyar 

The Tiruvuntiyar is the first book of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj, the philosophical 
canon of Saiva Siddhanta. An analysis of the Tiruvuntiyar is provided in section 
1 .3 of this thesis. 

2. Tirukkalirruppatiyar 

The Tirukkalirruppatiyar is the second book of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj. An 
analysis of the Tirukkalirruppatiyar is provided in section 1 .3 of this thesis. 

3. CIVANANAPOTAM 

The Civananapotam is the third book of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj, the 
philosophical canon of Saiva Siddhanta. An analysis of the Civananapotam is 
provided in Appendix 1 of this thesis. 

4. ClVANANA ClTTIYAR 

The Civahana Cittiyar is the fourth book of the Meykanta Cattirahkaj, the 
philosophical canon of Saiva Siddhanta. An analysis of the Civahana Cittiyar is 
provided in section 1 .5 of this thesis. 

5. IRUPA IRUPATU 

Besides composing the Parapakkam and the Cupakkam, the two parts of the 
Civahana Cittiyar, Arunanti authored the Irupa irupatu, the fifth book of the 
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canon. It is written in alternating venpa and aciriyappa meters , 522 in antati style. 
In twenty verses of the work, Arunanti expounds the basic tenets of Saiva 
Siddhanta with clarity. He authored this treatise as a eulogy for his teacher, 
Meykanfatevar. 

The sOtras are in the form of questions and answers, and they address the 
basic principles of Saiva Siddhanta, such as the entities of pati, pacu, and 
pacam, and the means for salvation. The author raises questions concerning the 
subtle theological and mystical issues, and answers them succinctly. Arunanti, 
with his intense love and admiration for his teacher Meykanfatevar, alludes to his 
teacher’s greatness and pays him obeisance. To Arunanti, his teacher represents 
the first cause or Siva . 523 

Some of the questions addressed are: Why do impurities affect souls when 
souls are protected by god. How do impurities cling to souls, and how are they 
removed? How does the soul attain realization, and what are the means 
required? What are the tools required for removing the impurities? What is the 
assurance that realized souls will not have any impurities? 

In the introductory verse, Arunanti sets the stage for attaining absolute 
enlightenment through a dialogue with Meykanfatevar ( venney nallOr 
meykantan). Arunanti recognizes his teacher not as human, but as a 
personification of the three-eyed and blue-throated one [Siva] ( kannutalum 
kanfak karaiyum karantu), and one who absorbs all the impurities of the souls 
(makkaj malam akarrum ) 524 

To the question why, in spite of god’s presence, the soul goes through its 
karmic experiences, Arunanti answers that in the presence of god’s grace 
(arulmunpu nillatu atiyerkuk kanninru), the darkness [bondage] resulting from 
impurities is removed (iru/kontavaru enkol entay\ ) and the freed soul immediately 


522 Venpa, Kalippa, Akaval (acTriyappa), and Viruttam are four kinds of meters in Tamil poetry. 
See Dhavamony 1971:245. 

523 “...kuriparttu aruljnam kurumutalay enin apakkuvam...” Irupa irupatu 2:19. 

524 Irupa irupatu 1:1-4. 
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experiences freedom (ennutaiya malaiya marra mati) 525 The karmic process is a 
requisite part of the soul’s journey in its quest for a divine merger with Siva. 

He pleads with his teacher, “Since I assume both states of knowledge and 
ignorance ( arivu ariyamai irantum atiyen ceritalal), I am bewildered not knowing 
which of these I really am ( arivo ariyeno yatu enru). Without deviating [from the 
issue], tell me your wise view ( ayntu kurimaru kokamal kOru )." 526 “One without a 
beginning or end! Tell me, Why do I have these attachments ( pantam vantavaru 
ihku antam ati May aruje ?)" 527 

Then, the real interrogation begins with Arunanti recalling what Meykanfatevar 
had explained, probably orally to him and the other students, in relation to the 
behavioral dispositions of the human beings. One may note here that the 
questions appear to be essentially psychological; a psychology that is meant 
here as an analytical understanding of human behavior. He recalls his teacher’s 
words about the seven traits or behavioral dispositions that are attributed to 
mayai, the delusion producer. 

The soul suffers from a misconception that it is the sole agent, and it alone is 
responsible for all the events because of its own power. The concept of 
“mineness” becomes predominant ( ennaiyum tannaiyum arivinru iyarri ennatu 
yan enum akantai yum kantu), and the soul forgets its origin and exhibits the lack 
of gratitude . 528 However, due to his immense love for the souls ( arujmika 
utaimaiyil arujturai vantu), which demonstrate devotion ( bhakti ), god shines his 
grace in the ego of the souls ( tannatum tanumay ennai inrakkit) and bestows the 
gift of himself on the souls ( tannaiyum ennaiyum tantu tanatu ) 529 In this treatise, 
Arunanti elaborates on the divine immanence-how, when the soul eventually 
realizes its total dependence on god and with loving devotion surrenders to him, 
it merges with and stands united with god forever. 


525 Irupa irupatu 5:1-4. 

526 Irupa irupatu 3:1-4. 

527 Irupa irupatu 4:28-29. 

528 Irupa irupatu 18:6-7. 

529 Irupa irupatu 18:19-20. 
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6 . 


Unmai Vilakkam 


The Unmai Vilakkam is the sixth book of the canon, and it was composed by 
Manavacakam Kafantar. 530 He was of the Brahmin caste and a native of 
Tiruvatikai. He wrote the treatise in the form of a dialogue between Kafantar and 
his teacher Meykanfatevar. The title specifies that it is an explanation ( vijakkam ) 
of the Truth (unmai). Not much is known about Manavacakam Kafantar, besides 
being one of the forty-nine students of Meykantatevar and his authoring of the 
Unmai vijakkam. 

In fifty-four sOtras, the author sheds light on the concept of categories (tattvas) 
and expounds on the details of the thirty-six categories accepted in Saiva 
Siddhanta. The work also expounds on the nature of impurities, karma, the self, 
and the five-lettered sacred mantra , 531 Repeatedly, the author stresses the 
importance and unquestionable authority of the Agamas. 532 He also takes pains 
to emphasize the significance of the five-lettered mystic word ( na-ma-ci-va-ya ) in 
eight sutras (39-47), and the benefits it will provide for the practicing aspirant. If 
one meditates upon this important word ( ejuttu aintum ennii), the soul will get rid 
of its impurities ( irulanatu tlra ) and land the soul in pure joy ( inpatte ), in the 
sacred place where there is neither light nor darkness ( irappakal arru), and the 
soul will be united with god because of his grace ( arulanatu civatte akkum) 533 


530 Pillai speculates that the author of the Unmai Vilakkam must have been a sage of advanced 
years, evident from the name he bears (Manavacakam Kafantar), which means ‘he who has 
passed beyond thought and speech.’ See Pillai 1984:5. 

531 “O, my Teacher, explain to me ( tecikane ! carru)\ What are the thirty-six categories ( araru 
tattuvam etu )? What is impurity (anavam etu)? What is that karma [which exists in my life] ( mara 
vinai etu)? Who am I who seem to differ from these...? ( marruivarrin veru aka nan etu)? Who are 
you (nJ etu)? What is the sacred dance of the Lord (natan nafam etu)? What is the truth behind 
the five-lettered word (anceluttuttan etu)?” Unmai Vilakkam 5. 

532 1 am now imparting [this] to you in accordance with the teachings of the supreme Agamas 
(telliyacTr akamankal, conna ataivile) Unmai Vilakkam 4. Therefore, the Agamas declare 
(. akamankaj otum). Unmai Vilakkam 7. As stated by the ancient Agamas... (ati arul,nul araiyum...). 
Unmai Vilakkam 18. Therefore, the good Agamas declare (nal akamam otum). Unmai Vilakkam 
30, Unmai Vilakkam 46. 

533 Unmai Vilakkam 43. 
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The author uses the word darkness to denote impurities ( malam ) in general, 
which are of three kinds ( mayai , vinai or karimam, and anavam ). He notes that 
the Agamas proclaim ( ahkivitta akamam) that such a union with god ( muttitanai 
ataintor) is similar to (po/a) a fruit and its juice ( palam iratam), a flower and its 
fragrance ( potu manam ), fire and its heat ( ahki vemmai), [or, a musical 
composition with] a Veena and its tune ( vTnai ekl natam) 534 

The Unmai vijakkam highlights the importance of the merciful and benevolent 
nature of god. Siva ( tiruampalattan ) is the embodiment of grace and compassion 
(. aru ! murttiyak konta), and mercy is his very nature ( karunai uruk konfu ). 535 

His lineage (Meykanfatevar, Arunanti Civacariyar, Marainana Campantar, and 
Umapati Civacariyar) is also documented by Umapati when he pays tribute to the 
originator of the lineage. 536 

7. ClVAPPIRAKACAM 

The seventh treatise of the canon is the Civappirakacam ; it is considered the 
most important treatise written by Umapati, who also authored seven other 
treatises of the canon. He was the disciple of Marainana Campantar. According 
to tradition, Marainana Campantar was a student of Arunanti and did not write 
any treatises; he taught the basic tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta to his Brahmin 
student Umapati Civacariyar, who eventually wrote several treatises, both in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. 537 Born in a Brahmin family, Umapati is said to be a convert 
from Vaisnavism. The date of his death is preserved in monastic tradition as 
1325 CE. 538 


Unmai Vijakkam 46. 

535 Unmai Vijakkam 38. 

536 You [Meykantatevar] pointed out the false nature [of the world] and you removed it 
[falsehood]. You, who reside in Tiruvennai Nallur, will reveal the truth to us and will not show us 
the false [path]. You exalted one; please grace us with your answers to my questions. Unmai 
Vijakkam 39. 

537 See Irattinacapapathy 1988:xii. 

538 See ZVELEBIL 1995:720-721. 
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Unlike his other canonical works, Umapati begins this work of one-hundred 
verses with twelve invocatory verses and the language used in this treatise, while 
exquisite, is still easy to understand compared to some of his other 
contributions . 539 

The Civappirakacam is considered a secondary text ( carpunOI ) for the 
Civananapotam. The treatise in its prologue ( payirappakuti ) sheds light on the 
Saiva lineage of teachers, the nature of Saiva literature, and the details of the 
initiation process ( tlkkai vakai). The fifty sOtras, in the first part of the general 
section, have explanatory notes on the first two sOtras of the Civananapotam. 
The second part, containing the other fifty sOtras, deals with the rest of the twelve 
sutras of the Civananapotam and provides analysis of the three states of 
avattai , 540 How the souls receive the knowledge from the god, how the souls 
endure the karmic process, how Siva reaches out to the souls in the form of a 
teacher, and the optimum conditions for the souls to receive salvation are some 
of the other issues discussed in this treatise. 

Umapati was conscious that he was adding some new points of view to 
established Saiva doctrines. In his preface to the Civappirakacam, he declares 
that whatever is old cannot be declared good purely based on its antiquity 
(i tonmaiyavam enum evaiyum nanru aka), and whatever treatise appears today 
cannot be judged as poor just because of its novelty or “newness” ( inru tonriya 
nul enum evaiyum tJtu a/ca ). 541 Just as a ruby is not rejected because it is 
wrapped in a dirty rag ( nanmaiyinar nalahko! mani potiyum atari kajankam navai 


539 Though dated and archaic in style, Hoisington’s translation has fidelity to the original text, 
and his notes are exhaustive. See Hoisington 1854. 

540 In emerging from its impure to its pure state, the soul experiences metamorphosis, and the 
different states experienced in transition are called avattais. In its initial state of kevala avattai, the 
soul stays in a dormant and desolate state covered by impurities ( anavam ), while karumam 
dominates. In the next state of cakala avattai, the soul takes on a body, enters the phenomenal 
world where it interacts with matter manifested by mayai. In its next state of cutta avattai, the soul 
is emancipated and becomes a cTvanmuttan. In this state, the soul, though emancipated, 
continues to live in the phenomenal world. Eventually, when the soul sheds its physical body, 
becomes a paramuttan, and merges with Siva, it enjoys the bliss of the union. 

541 Civappirakacam 12:1-2. 
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akatu), his treatise should not be rejected without strict scrutiny, even if some 
may not agree with his views . 542 

Just as he did in the Vina Venpa, Umapati repeats the same theme and 
declares his disdain, almost contempt, towards the less educated of the potential 
readers of his treatise. He cleverly categorizes his readers by stating that the 
truly learned will receive the truths stated in his work without paying attention to 
its novelty or its defects in language . 543 The average scholar will receive his work 
well, if it echoes the excellent views expressed in the ancient texts ( natuvam 
tanmaiyinar palamai ajaku arayntu tarippar ); unlike the learned ones, the average 
scholar will not evaluate the work on its intrinsic merits. The unlearned ones, who 
will never understand the real merits of a work, will praise the work when they are 
in the company of those who appreciate the work (inmaiyinar palarpukaiil ettuvar 
etilar urru) and criticize the work when they are in the company of those who 
have a poor opinion of the work ( ikahtinarel ikalntituvar). They do not have any 
opinion of their own ( tamakku ena onru Hare). 

In the penultimate sOtra of the treatise, Umapati provides a self-appraisal of 
his work. He states, “With the help of grace, I have explained here the nature of 
both bondage and emancipation ( petta muttika! malaivu arum unarval), which are 
the focal points of Vedic studies ( veta ). The meaning of such a study is most 
profitable ( talai tarn porujay) and the nature of the study provides happiness 
( iripattay ). The subjects I speak of transcend the knowledge of all the schools 
from the Materialists ( ulakayata ati nikaf) to the Sivadvaitins ( civattuvita 
antattukku ) 544 

8. Tiruvarutpayan 

Umapati Civacariyar composed the eighth book of the canon, the Tiruvarutpayan. 


542 Civappirakacam 1 2. 

543 He learned Tamil in his adult life and exhibits his mastery of the language in all his 
contributions to the canon. 

544 Civappirakacam 99. 
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It was written in a style very similar to that of TiruvaNuvar’s Tirukkuraj. It appears 
that Umapati wanted to complete the Tirukkuraj, which dealt with only the first 
three major aims or goals of human in life, namely aram, poruj, and inpam and 
left out vTtu 545 In his work, Umapati focuses on the aspect of the emancipation of 
the soul. He exclusively deals with the concept of grace and explains the Saiva 
Siddhanta theology in a very easy-to-understand language. 

The name of the treatise — the Tiruvarujpayao — means the “Fruits (payan) of 
divine ( tiru ) grace ( aruj ).” This remarkable lucidly written treatise consists of ten 
chapters of ten couplets each. The contents deal with all the categories of Saiva 
Siddhanta, with particular emphasis on the experience of grace. The chapters 
are titled: (1 ) The nature of the supreme, (2) the nature of the soul, (3) the nature 
of the fetters or darkness (4) the nature of divine grace, (5) the nature of the 
divine teacher, (6) the light on the path, (7) the enlightenment of the soul (8) the 
nature of the supreme bliss, (9) the grace through the mystic formula of the “five 
letters”, and (10) the nature of the liberated. 546 

The first five chapters deal with the divine grace, and the last five with the 
fruits thereof. Umapati has managed to express his convictions in both religion 
and philosophy. He expounds how, by the grace of god, the soul attains the 
ultimate stage of love of Siva. Grace in different forms and its influence on the 
soul are matters of deep philosophic interest and Umapati deals with them in a 
profound way. He also advocates the importance of the sacred “five-letters” with 
particular stress on the manner of pronouncing them according to the level of 
maturity of the souls. 547 In chapters four and five, Umapati elaborates on the 
nature and forms of divine grace. It is worth mentioning that Umapati uses 
powerful metaphors to convey his message. He also displays his mastery of the 
Tamil language and his poetic skills. A sampling of his similes and metaphors 
follow. 


545 In Sanskrit, the four stages of the Purusarthas are dharma, artha, kama and moksa. 

546 See PlLLAl 1945. 

547 See Ghose 1984:120. 
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When the souls are covered with impurities, the souls and their bodies will not 
see the truth unless Siva’s grace illuminates them . 548 Similar to the fish in the 
milky ocean, the souls, instead of enjoying the surrounding heavenly joy, wallow 
in their misery . 549 To the eyes of the owl, light itself is dense darkness; such is 
the case with the souls, which do not see god . 550 [The impurities of the soul are] 
similar to the woman who makes love to many people, yet hides her true nature 
from her husband . 551 The fate of the souls in fetters is similar to that of a man 
who, even when he is in water up to the neck, feels thirsty or similar to the man 
who is not able to see even after daybreak . 552 [While stressing the important and 
necessary role of a teacher] he says: If the crystal can reflect light without the 
help of the sun, then knowledge can be acquired without the help of a teacher . 553 
To make a point that the soul under the influence of impurities cannot appreciate 
grace, he says that even sweet milk will taste bitter to a tongue affected by 
jaundice; after cleansing, proper taste will be regained . 554 Those who have 
realized the ultimate truth ignore the means by which they attained the goal, just 
as a person falling asleep unconsciously drops the object that he has been 
holding in his hand . 555 Just as the tortoise withdraws its head and organs into 
itself when threatened, the realized soul when experiencing any external sense 


On ariya tonrum uyir ariya tonrum ivai 
tan ariya tar arivar tan. Tiruvarutpayan 4:3. 

549 pal ali mm alum panmait taruj uyirkaj 
mat ali al,um marittu. Tiruvarutpayan 4:4. 

550 u man kan pola oljyum mika irute 
yamman kana tavai. Tiruvarutpayan 2:9. 

551 plaraip punarntum pavaikku untenrum 
kanavarkkut tonrata karpu. Tiruvarutpayan 3:4. 

552 vettattu! navarri enkum vitintirulam 
kaijat talaivar katan. Tiruvarutpayan 4:8. 

553 nanam ivan oliya nannifum narkal ana I 
panu okyap patin. Tiruvarutpayan 5:10. 

554 tittikkum paltanum kaikkum tiruntitunap 
pittattil tan tavirnta pin. Tiruvarutpayan 7:2. 

555 onporufkan urrarkku urupayane allatu 
kanpatuppor kaipporulpol kan. Tiruvarutpayan 8:8. 
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stimuli, will withdraw itself from the senses and enter into Siva . 556 

It is worth noting that Saivism has a strong theistic position with a powerful 
devotional cult associated with it, which translates to “love of god.” The 
Tiruvarutpayan undoubtedly resonates with the underlying sentiments of the 
faith. 

9. Vina Venpa 

Umapati Civacariyar is the author of the Vina Venpa, the ninth book of the canon. 
As the name suggests, in thirteen sOtras written in venpa meter, the author poses 
questions dealing with intricate doctrinal issues to his teacher, Marainana 
Campantar . 557 The answers provide clarifications on some of the difficulties an 
aspirant could experience in his spiritual quest. Just as does Arunanti’s Irupa 
irupatu, this treatise also raises doubts about some complex theological issues 
and provides answers for them. In every sOtra, the author uses his teacher’s 
name as a refrain. 

From the references made by the author, it appears as though he wrote the 
Vina Venpa to help those who had already studied the three basic treatises of the 
Saiva Siddhanta system, namely the Civahanapotam, the Civanana Cittiyar, and 
the Civappirakacam. The significant contribution of the treatise is to explain how 
the Saiva Siddhanta system reconciles the various difficulties in philosophical 
investigation . 558 

A glaring contrast in Umapati’s persona can be discerned. In the first sOtra, he 
takes the humble path and considers himself a lowly sinner. He asks how Siva 
could appear ( ninravaru evvaru ni) before a sinner ( kotuvinaiyen ) resembling 

556 pulan afakkit tammutalkan pukuruvar potar 

talamnatakkum amai taka. Tiruvarutpayan 1 0:4. 

557 Marainana Campantar, along with Meykantatevar, Arunanti, and Umapati, is one of the four 
Saiva Acaryas who promulgated the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. They are collectively called 
Cantanakuravar, suggesting that they trace their succession from Siva. See Tamil Lexicon, s.v. 
"cantana kuravar" (p. 1265-1266).. 

558 See Gangadaran 1992:10. 
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him, which is as incompatible as the coexistence of both light and darkness 
( nTfum ojiyum nirai irujum or ifattukkuk kutal aritu ) 559 His humility is palpable. 
However, in his concluding sOtra, Umapati stresses the importance of his work in 
explaining the essential doctrinal issues of Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, with a certain 
sense of self-aggrandizement. He states that his explanations are so clearly 
stated that if one does not understand the Vina Venpa ( vinavenpa unmai 
vinavarel ), it will be akin to a person who is dumb (not having the faculty of 
speech), and hence cannot explain the contents of his dream ( Oman kanavin pal 
eytuvikkum kan ). 560 His analogy emphasizes that he is very explicit and lucid in 
his analysis, and therefore is beyond any possible criticism or reproach. He 
affirms that his treatise facilitates clear understanding of the basic tenets. 

One interesting claim by Umapati in this short treatise is about the state of the 
soul while in bondage, and its state during emancipation. He claims that in both 
cases, if the three factors — the soul or the perceiver, the object perceived or 
Siva, and the process of perception — are not united, then there is no experience 
( kanpanum katiuvatum kanpatuvam nJttu). Only those who transcend beyond 
such experiences will achieve salvation (unmai kanparkaj nanmutti kanarka !) 561 

1 0 . Porrip Pakrotai 

The Porrip Pakrotai is the tenth book of the canon, also written by Umapati 
Civacariyar. it is a collection of hymns of praise ( tottiram , stotra in Sanskrit) to 
god that could also be considered as a doctrinal treatise ( cattiram , sastra in 
Sanskrit). It portrays Siva as one with limitless love for his followers and one who 
shows an uncompromising and unfailing benevolence. The author relates to his 
own spiritual experience in conveying his ideas. In ninety-five sutras, Umapati 
deals with fourteen specific issues. 


Vina Venpa 1. 

560 Vina Venpa 1 3. 

561 Vina Venpa 1 1. 
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In this treatise, Umapati praises the benevolent nature of Siva whose concern 
for the souls is paramount. The entire work rings with the praise for and glory of 
Siva. As a general breakdown of the treatise, Umapati describes the nature of 
god (1,4), 562 his capacity to carry out his manifestations, (5), the nature and 
elimination of fetters (6-10), how the impurities are eliminated and the 
involvement of Mayai (1 1-14), the nature of the souls from conception to release 
and the suffering involved in between (15-40), the karmic process (41-54), the 
nature of life after release (55-59), god’s grace bestowed on three kinds of souls 
(60-71), worshipping Siva through four stages to acquire the ultimate Siva 
knowledge (72-88), condemnation of aham brahmasmi (89), 563 and the greatness 
of god-realization in Saiva Siddhanta (90-94). 

Many schools of Indian philosophy entertain a common concept of god’s //7a/', 
that is, how god creates the phenomenal world just as a play or sport. On the 
contrary, in Saiva Siddhanta, it is clearly stated that there is a purpose behind 
god’s creation ( pataittum ) of several forms of life ( vevveru kunrata pal uyir), their 
sustenance (aval kattum), and eventual absorption (ijappu o[iya itiu vaittum) 564 
Umapati describes the pervading nature of the impurities, and how they cling to 
the souls similar to how husk clings to paddy ( muntu urra nellukku umita vitu), or 
resembling the patina on copper ( nTtu cempil kalitamum) 565 The impurities 
( anavattal ) cover the eyes of the [soul’s] intelligence ( nanattin kannai maraitta), 
similar to a snake hiding the jewel in its mouth ( mamaniyai uj atakkum 
manakam...pdl). 566 

All souls go through the maturing process but at different paces, and god 
bestows upon each of them a different grace. 567 When the soul reaches the last 


562 Numbers in brackets are the verse numbers in the Porrip Pakrofai. 

563 “aham brahmasmi’ (I am Brahman) is one of the mahavakyas (great sayings) of Upanisadic 
thought. 

564 Porrip Pakrofai 5. 

565 Porrip Pakrofai 7. 

566 Porrip Pakrofai 9. 

567 Saiva Siddhanta classifies souls according to the influence of impurities (mala) into 
vihanakalar, piralayakalar, and cakalar. Vihanakalars are those souls that have successfully 
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state of its maturity, the vihanakaiar stage ( muttitaru naooeri vihanakaiar nafu), 
god unites with the soul and destroys its impurities ( anavamalam ) and bestows 
the soul ( malam onraiyum...aruttu aru/i) with Siva knowledge . 568 The gift 
[knowledge] thus bestowed ( perajap tanta poruj etu eppil) would allow the soul to 
stay in a close union ( vantu punara valakku akki) displaying a unity in duality ( tan 
veru nan ve ray ) 569 

Umapati cautions that one should be aware of the difference between the non- 
dual relationship in the Saiva Siddhanta and the Advaitic non-dual relationship. In 
Advaita, the self or atman is identical to Brahman, whereas in Saiva Siddhanta, 
the union between the soul and Siva represents a relationship of duality in unity. 
There is a strong refutation of the Advaitins ( akampiramak karar) and rejection of 
their identity-equation position as false and myopic talk ( avikaram pecum). 

Umapati concludes the treatise with homage to his teacher, Marainana 
Campantar. “I extoll the greatness of my teacher ( campanta mamuni), who 
entered my inner life (uj ninra ) with his golden key [of benevolence] ( pop ta /) to 
enrich my barren life ( vempanta valkkai ?) 570 

11 . Kotikkavi 

The eleventh book of the canon is written by Umapati Civacariyar, and it is the 
Kotikkavi, a short work of four sOtras. During festival times, it is customary to 
commence the temple celebrations with the hoisting of the temple banner. 
Legend has it that during the time of Umapati Civacariyar’s stay close to 
Citamparam, when the Brahmin priests could not hoist the banner at the temple 


overcome the influence of one impurity, namely, the anavamalam. Piralayakalars are those souls 
that have overcome the effect of one impurity, namely, the mayamalam, but are still under the 
influence of kanmamalam and anavamalam. The third class of souls that are under the influence 
of all three impurities — anavamalam, mayamalam, and kanmamalam — are called cakalars. See 
Nandimath 2001:265, 269, and 274. 

568 Porrip Pakrotai 60. 

569 Porrip Pakrotai 83. 

570 Concluding verse in Porrip Pakrotai. 
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festival, they heard a divine voice saying, “If Umapati visits, the banner could be 
hoisted .” 571 Then the priests approached Umapati Civacariyar, and he 
immediately went to Citamparam and sang the first sutra 572 Miraculously, the 
banner was hoisted on its own. Then Umapati sang the other three sOtras, which 
suggest that just as the banner ascends, the individual soul ascends to the feet 
of Siva. The temple banner symbolizes the commencement of something 
important. It implies the making up of one’s mind to turn to spirituality and 
persevere steadfastly until the end. 

The underlying message of this minor work appears to be an affirmation that 
there is a strong link between the austerities of temple worship as specified in the 
Agamas and the basic principles of Saiva Siddhanta. In the fourth sutra, the 
author highlights the significance of the five-lettered mystic word. He cautions 
that the mere repetition of the sacred syllables by the aspirant will not bear any 
fruit, and the words have to resonate with deep inner realization and sincerity 
from the heart ( nehcu aluttip pecum ). 

1 2 . Nencuvitu TOtu 

The Nencuvitu TOtu is the twelfth book of the canon, again written by Umapati 
Civacariyar. The title literally means “The Message [tutu) Sent by the Heart 
(nencuvitu)," and it explores the love of god. The hundred and twenty-nine sutras 
of this treatise written in kalivenpa style are a homage paid by Umapati to his 
teacher, Marainana Campantar; it is in the form of a “personified” heart that 
sends a message to its beloved. The author elaborates on how Siva manifested 
himself in the form of his own teacher, and how Siva further granted him his 


571 “Umapati vantal kofi erum." See Irattinacapapathy 1988:232. 

572 "Both light and darkness reside in oneself ( oljkkum irujukkum onre itam). When one 
dominates, the other declines (onru mel itil ooruo/ikkumy, but light can never be completely 
obscured (en/'num iruj ataratu). Knowledge ( telikkum arivu ), which is the "life of very life" (uj 
uyirkku uyiray), shines through a little but is bathed [obscured] by the three types of impurities 
(tirimalatte kuljkkum). To facilitate the soul to attain grace (uyir arul, kutum), I hoist the flag 
(pafikoti kattinane)." Kofikkavi 1. 
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grace in order to possess the author’s persona. Umapati also alludes to different 
paths of devotion whereby a follower could realize his union with Siva. In 
displaying his utter devotion to Siva, Umapati explains the symbolism of the 
lordship and grace by means of the ten insignia ( tacahkam ). 573 

In this treatise, Umapati deals with Siva’s grace and his limitless compassion 
towards the souls. He affirms that Siva’s grace is the only power that can 
regulate all events of the world, which are all manifestations geared towards the 
succor of the souls. In explaining the role of Siva as a lover, he expands on the 
theme of the role of a king with ten regal insignia . 574 

In the Nehcuvitu Tutu, Umapati reiterates his constant teaching that only 
devotion ( bhakti ) to Siva will enable the soul to attain mutti 575 Examples of his 
devotion are streaming tears of love ( nattattal tejnJr aruvivila ) 576 and melting of 
the heart ( ujakampam kontu uj uruki ); 577 he also describes how Siva enters the 
inner being of the soul ( upaki evvuyirkkum uj pukuntu ), 578 and how he bestows 
release and accepts the soul as part of himself ( tanaya vTtu ajittut tannil pirivu 
ilia ) 579 Those aspirants who constantly contemplate on Siva are blessed with 
special revelations ( ninran anaittum niraintan ninaippavarpal cenran teriyat 


IRATTINACAPAPATHY 1988:xiv. 

574 Umapati characterizes the ten insignias of Siva as follows: 1. Righteousness is his mountain 
(, kulavi vilanku kunak kunron)\ 2. Bliss is his river from the mountain of righteousness ( anantam 
enpator aru utaiyan ); 3. The land which cannot be reached by the Agamas is his country 
(akamankal, parttu unarntu nanna ariyatoru natu utaiyan)-, 4. Repository of knowledge of Siva is 
his city ( civanana monattal ottu arru vlrru irukkom ur utaiyan)-, 5. Grace is his garland (aru! melay 
vilanku alankal meyyinan)-, 6. He owns the horse that accounts for all human souls and their 
thoughts ( ellamay allavay ennuvar ennattul nillamal nirkum nTj vaciyan)\ 7. Divine wisdom is his 
elephant ( maruvit tikal nana anaiyan)-, 8. His banner removes all pain and misery (cumai tunpam 
nTkkum tuvacan ); 9. The eternal sound, which enables the souls to forget their miseries and enjoy 
the divine light, is his drum ( tammai marantu talal o!iyu!!e...ninru mulankum netumuracon)-, 10. His 
reign extends beyond the world of Brahma and Visnu ( malum ayanum vakuttu aljtta vaiyam 
ellam...appalum eppalum...elil anaiyan). 

575 See Dhavamony 1971:314. 

576 Nencuvitu Tutu 61. 

577 Nencuvitu TOtu 62. 

578 Nencuvifu Tutu 55. 

579 Nencuvifu TOtu 56. 
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teriyatan ) 580 Appearing in the form of a spiritual preceptor ( kuru ), Siva lights the 
lamp of grace, making the aspirants realize the immensity of Siva’s love and 
makes them realize their inner spirit ( ninra peruvilakkin pero/iyay ujje piracam 
maruvum malarpol matittu ariku)] 58: then, the souls enter into a union with Siva 
in perfect love ( meynanam akki manam ellam irappittan en piravi Trttan ) 582 

1 3 . Unmai Neri Vilakkam 

The thirteenth book of the canon, the Unmai Neri Vijakkam, has been attributed 
to Umapati Civacariyar. The title literally means “The Exposition of the True 
Path.” There are some disagreements among scholars concerning the authorship 
of this treatise, and it is beyond the scope of my thesis to delve into the 

controversies. In six sOtras, the author deals with ten kinds of spiritual 

experiences available to the aspirant . 583 Collectively, these ten spiritual 
experiences are referred to as taca-kariyam, meaning “the ten spiritual 

experiences of the soul in its path towards final deliverance .” 584 

Progressing through these stages, the aspirants discard their ignorance and 
gain knowledge ( pay iru! nTriki nanam tanaik kantal)] thus, they free themselves 
from the selfish experience of “I” and “mine” and become the enjoyers of divine 
grace as spelled out in the Agamas ( anma cutti aruj nulil vitittavare ) 585 

These ten experiences help the aspirant in realizing the true nature of the 
three basic realities in Saiva thought, namely god, self, and the impurities or 
bondages. Such a realization will facilitate the soul to achieve union with god and 
become conscious of the merger ( uyiru / kantal civarOpam akum ) 586 


580 Nencuvitu TOtu 35. 

581 Nencuvifu Tutu 96. 

582 Nencuvifu Tutu 99. 

583 “ tattuva rupam, tattuva taricanam, tattuva cutti, anma rOpam, anma taricanam, anma cutti, 
civarupam, civataricanam, civayokam, and civapokam." See Irattinacapapathy 1988:xiv. 

584 Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "taca-kariyam" (p. 1712). 

585 Unmai Neri Viiakkam 2. 

586 Unmai Neri Vilakkam 3. 
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The author sums up his view by explaining how both knowledge and devotion 
are essential for the soul to arrive at self-realization and emancipation. 


14. Cankarpa Nirakaranam 


The Cankarpa Nirakaranam is the last of the fourteen treatises of the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta canon written by Umapati. Along with the Civappirakacam the 
Cankarpa Nirakaranam is important, for both its style and contents. As already 
mentioned, the date of the latter work is mentioned in the text itself as Saka 
1235, which corresponds to 1313 CE. Goodall points out that it is the only 
authentic reference available in establishing the dates of all the other treatises of 
the canon. 587 

As for the title of the treatise, in its context of the canon, the word “cahkarpam" 
means a doctrine, 588 and the word “ nirakaranam ” means refutation or 
repudiation. 589 In his attempt to establish the true means to emancipation based 
on Saiva Siddhanta principles, Umapati takes on many of the sub-schools of 
Saiva thought and systematically dismantles their doctrines. In this treatise, 
Umapati disparages nine schools of Saiva thought, which include mayavada or 
Sankaracarya’s Advaita. 590 The author has positioned himself in a neutral 
territory between his position and the position of other schools, examined the 
doctrines of both sides, and after being convinced about the superiority of his 
position, has documented his views. 591 The treatise consists of twenty sections 
written in akaval meter; at the beginning, it has an invocation verse and at the 
end in the epilogue, there is a dedicatory verse written in venpa meter. 

The value of the treatise lies in the clear construction and refutation of the 


587 See Goodall 2004:xxxii. 

588 Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "cankarpam" (p. 1225). 

589 Tamil Lexicon, s.v. "nirakaranam" (p. 2266). 

590 Mayavatam, Aikkiyavatam, Patanavatam, Petavatam, Civacamavatam, Tcuvara 
Avikaravatam, Nimittakarana Parinamavatam, and Caivavatam (Cuttacaivam). See 
IRATTINACAPAPATHY 1988:243-267. 

591 See Irattinacapapathy 1988:xiv. 
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doctrinal position of the sub-schools that developed away from the mainstream 
but are still based on the tradition of the Saivagamas. The Cahkarpa 
Nirakaranam focuses on the differences between these sub-schools and the 
parent Saiva Siddhanta thought. The emergence of the tributary schools from the 
main stream could be attributed to the differences in interpretation of the 
scriptural texts, which happened over time. 

The Parapakkam part of the Civahana Cittiyar by Arunanti is the other treatise 
of the same genre in the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta canon , 592 and it preceded the 
Cahkarpa Nirakaranam by approximately sixty years. Arunanti’s task involved in 
attacks of several systems, most of which were alien to the Saiva Siddhanta 
thought and was heterogeneous in nature. Umapati has closely followed 
Arunanti’s model in marshaling his arguments; however, he is attacking sub- 
schools that are homogeneous in nature, except perhaps Mayavatam and 
Aikkiyavatam. Umapati’s Cahkarpa Nirakaranam goes a step beyond Arunanti’s 
Civahana Cittiyar; it refutes the inner schools of Saivism, which are not in total 
agreement with some of the doctrines of Saiva Siddhanta. 

Mayavatam is named after Advaita since its philosophy is based on mayai, the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world. We must note the word “mayaf’ has 
different implications in Advaita and in Saiva Siddhanta; Advaita treats the word 
as “indescribable ,” 593 whereas in Saiva Siddhanta, the word denotes a derivative 
power of Siva; it is also one of the three bonds, as well as one of the categories 
of the system. In addition, Mayavatam can be considered an “outer” school, since 
it does not accept the authority of the Agamas; Aikkiyavatam is also an outer 
school of thought, as it does not believe in the existence of anavamalam. 

In the prologue, the author establishes his disdain towards the heterodox 
systems and states that the faultless Saivism, which came directly from Siva and 
is sustained by the Agamas, is the true path to follow. If questioned why there 
should be so many Agamas, Umapati states that it is like calling the same gold 


592 See section 1.5. 

593 anirvacanTya in Sanskrit. 
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by different names (such as kanakam, hiranyam, kahcanam, T[am, tanam, niti, 
atakam, and tamaniyam). Essentially, though there are many Agamas, all of 
them speak of pati, pacu and pacam 594 

In this work, just as in most of his other works in Tamil, Umapati displays his 
mastery over Tamil poetics and provides his unassailable arguments in a rich 
language. 


594 “kanakam iraniyam kancanam T[am 
tanam niti atakam tamaniyam enru ip 
palapeyar payappator poruje polap 

pati pacu paca vitim urai kilakkum.” Cankarpa Nirakaranam 1:20-23. 
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